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ARLY in the Spring of 1795, the Board of Agriculture 
took into its conſideration the dearneſs/:of proviſions; - 
„among the various ideas which were with the moſt pa- 
triotic views expreſſed on that occaſion, none ſeemed to 
merit ſo immediate an attention, as to encourage, by ſuch 
means as were in the power of the Board, a more extenſive 
Cultivation of Potatoes; the early forts of which root pro- 
miſing a remedy to a deficiency of corn late in the ſummer; 
and other ſorts tending to add greatly to the national ſtock 
of food; ſhould the ſcarcity continue beyond the harveſt. 
The Board was particularly called to this object of tHeir 
attention, in a ſpeech from the Preſident, at an extraordinary 
meeting, held on the 10th of February: an Extract of which, 
of the following publication. 
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The Preſident ſtated to the Board, That he had requeſted 
the attendance of as many Members as poſſible, for the 
5 purpoſe of ſuhmitting to their conſideration, w hat had oc- 

* curred to him on the apprehended ſcarcity of grain: That 
from any information which either he or the Secretary of 
the Board had been able to collect, ĩt appeared, that though 
* the crop had failed in ſome wha of the kingdom, or rather 
* did not yield what was expected from the very promiſing 
appearance on the ground, yet that in other diſtricts it had 

been nearly as abundant as uſual: That, on the Whole, 
there was no reaſon to apprehend either famine or even 
« great ſcarcity; at the ſame time, as no ſurplus ſtock of grain 
* vas likely to remain, precautions were neceſſary againſt 
the riſk either of a late harveſt, or of any accident hap- 
e pening to the crops now on the ground: That che moſt 
effectual remedy which bad occurred to him Was, to encou : 
* rage, as much as poſſible, an increaſed culture of potatoes, 
< which could be cultivated almoſt in any ground, and might 
be planted where wheat could not be raiſed; at all; or at 

any rate was not likely to be ſown during the preſent ſea- 
« ſon: That if the next crop were deficient, potatoes would be a 
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8 | INTRODUCTION, 


« dant, they might be converted to the . of fattening 
« ſtock; a matter which alſo required the particular attention 3 
« of the Board, from the high price of meat at preſent, and at | { 
« the little proſpe there is of a fall: and that he flattered him- | | 
« ſelf the Board had fo far eſtabliſhed its character in the public 
« eſtimation, that it might ſafely rely on a very general ſup- 
« port in carrying any meaſure into full effect, of ſuch eſſen- 
e tial conſequence to the public intereſt. On the whole, he 
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„ RESOLVED, 
2" "ip That an increaſed cultivation of chat valuable root, the 
© Potatoe, 3 appears to the Board, to be one” of the moſt im- 
« portant objects, that can poſſibly be recommended to the 
« attention of on Irs. . 


e That 8 a relpeRtingis the ee and 
t uſe of that valuable root, having been communicated to the 
« Board, a Committee be appointed to draw up a Report upon 
« the ſubject; and that the ſame, when approved of by the 
« Board, ſhall be printed and eirculated for the public uſe. 
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viii INTRODUCTION. 


That it be recommended to the Members of the Board, 
t promote in the ſeveral diſtricts with which they. * 
wann N h as much e 0 ts 
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mee Rfalutogs being odere by the. Board, on d the 
eme 6b b . to the following Report. 
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It We e to a That any Aae commyni- 
-cations, more eſpecially the reſult of any experiments which 
may have been tried in regard to any particular connected 
with either the cultivation or the uſe of this valuable root, 
will be extremely acceptable to the Board of Agriculture. 
Letters on that, or any other ſubject connected with the 
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agricultural ſtate and improvement of the country, may 
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be addreſſed to Sir Jobs Sinclai Bart, 1. f. Lo London, 8 72 
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c H Ap. I. 
OF THE SORT OF POTATOE. 
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| Hutherities extrafled from the County Reports. 


TN Lancaſhire, the Ox Noble and Cluſter ſorts are planted for cattle. 
1 The Old Winter Red is peculiarly good in the ſpring, when other kinds 
have loſt their flavour; and it has never been known to curl. (a/ | 
In the North Riding of York, Ox Noble, Champion, and Surinam, are 
cultivated; but chiefly the Kidney, +) | 8 5 
In the Iſle of Man, the ſorts moſt in uſe are, the Kidney: good, but not 
prolific, nor keep well — the White and Apple forts, better than moſt for 
the firſt part of the ſeaſon the Pink Eyes and Copperplates : hardy, ſtron 
_ _— W coarſe management'— the Blacks, à late ſort, keep well till 
uguſt. /c Ie E 
| Is Mid Lothian, ſeed is ſometimes raiſed from the apple: requires two 
years; the firſt only as large as nuts : many ſorts from the ſame apple : more 
prolific. The Kidney potatoes the beſt; large produce on very rich ſoils ; 
but will hardly . on poor land. Curl avoided- by changing ſeed from 
other counties. (d) ” | 
In Weſt Lothian -the purple ſtreaked kind affords the largeſt produce. 
Raiſing them from the ſtem is the moſt eaſy and certain way to come at the 
ſame ſpecies, The Stem potatoes are ſome ſeaſons found in _ upon the 
joints of the ſtalk ; are in perfection after the ſecond year's planting : raifing 
from ſeed more tedious, the kinds numerous and uncertain. The white 
Surinam 1 to the red, which is apt to hove cattle. /e) | 
In Eaſt Lothian, the Blackamoors and Killamancas are at preſent the 
moſt productive . Renewing the ſeed by raiſing it from the apple, has 
always proved unſucceſsful. (g) i „ 


{a) Lancaſter, P2906 7% North Riding, p. 43. te Ile of Man, p. 36. 
A M Lothian, p. 68. (e W. N S. — (7) Bah Lothian, A 5 
7 Eaſt Lothian, p. $2, B 
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In Eaſt Lothian, the Surinam potatoe yields 30 per cent. more than any 
other kind. {b) c | 
In Selkirkſhire, the Kidney and Round White are eſteemed the beſt, being 
dry ormealy; and yield the greateſt produce. ſi⸗ | | | 
In Roxburghſhire, found good to change ſeed from a wet cold ſoil to a 
ſharp one; and from this county to Edinburgh, where the ſoil is ſtiffer and 
wetter, C 5 5 
In Ayrſhire, the Round Red and the Round White, of a dry nature, are 
preferred, both for taſte and produce. ( - #745 | 


Other Authorities on the ſame Subjef, from Manuſcript Obſervations tranſmitted 
#0 the Board, or various Agricultural Publications, 


At Ilford, in 1784, the Red Noſe Kidney laid aſide, becauſe ſure to be 
curled, The Champion, generally JO does not curl. (m 

Mr. Turner, in Suffolk, part of a field Red Noſed Kidney, and part 
Ayleſbury White; the former all curled ; the latter healthy. 0 1 

Mr. Lord, in Suffolk, White and Red Kidney : the former, every plant 
curled ; the latter, not one. Alſo Red Noſed Kidney and Pheaſant Eye; 


the former all curled, the latter not one. e 


Mr. Bucke, of Suffolk, planted the Dutch upright ſpecics and the Pink 


Noſe. The latter curled ;. the former did not. (y. 


Nr. Pitt, of Staffordſhire, (1.) Champions early; never curl; but not a 


2 produce. (2.) Ayleſbury Whites; large, and great produce. (3) Ox- 
N u 


oble; great crop, very large, but apt to be hollow: ſell readily. 
greateſt Product of " = for cattle, () 7 


Mr. Billingſley, of Somerſetſhire, Surinam, Ox Noble, and Horſe Legs, 


rinam 


not ſo nutritious as other ſorts. Cr) 


Mr. Woolward, in Suffolk, thinks the Goldfinder, which is yellow within, 
the beſt ſort. (5) 


Mr. Young compared the Cluſter, Red Noſed Kidney, and Golden Tags. 
Produce per acre under the ſame management in the drill method, 

Cluſter 360 buſhels ; 

Kidney 144 . 

| Tags 207 (i) é hl | 

In Edinburghſhire, the Red Neb (ſo called from ſmall red ſpots on the 

ſmalleſt end) the earlieſt ; ready the laſt week in July. (a) 


O 


© 


© TO By {i) Selkirk, 30. 
4 P. 33. {1) Ayrſhire, 26. {m) Annals, vol. 2. p. 98. 
{n} Annals, vol. 2. p. 150. % Ibid. v. 1. p. 133. ſp) Vol. 5. p. 251, 
{q) Ibid. v. 7. p. 40. „0 Vol. 21. p. 4. 45 Vol. 23. p. 31. 
1 Society of Ed Tronfattions, vol. 3. p. 34. 4 Wight, v. 4. p. 446. 


Incomparable, a ſeedling 
Dennes Hill, ditto — 
Bayley's ditto 
Manley White 
Kentiſh Seedling 
Champion — 


Ox Noble («) 


of 3” | 
Sir Thomas Beevor compared the following ſorts : the four firſt, in a gar- 


den border where a row of apple-trees had grown, and taken up a month be- 
fore; the three laſt, in garden-ground that had been cropped in the common 
manner. | | | 


Wer. 


Www ro wuwEp 


Ib. 


of Seed. 


OZ, 


9 
I 


I 
12 
10 
6 


Quantity of Land 
planted. 

6 tenths of ar 

8 ditto . 


Is ditto 


3 ditto 
4 ditto 
5 ditto 


11 


4 ditto 


We. of Prod.) Buſhels 


Ib. oz, per acre. 
13 0 692 
* 1 668 

539 
6 4:1: $90 
16 11 | 1342 
. 708 
14 © | 1140 


Mr. Whyn Baker, in Ireland, compared various ſorts as under: 


b. oz. 
Commonwiſe produced — 21 6 
Apple — 20 2 
Red French — — 15 12 
Munſter White — 16 © 
Crones — — 16 6 
Spaniſh _ — 15 to (v) 
And repeating the experiment the year following, the reſult was, 
| Sort. Barrels per acre. 
Black — 111 
Quakerwiſe 108 
Red French 88 
White ditto 85 1 
| Commonwile - 10 
Apple — / | 
Engliſh White 83 
White Munſter 79 
Spaniſh 2 
rones c) 


The kinds of potatoe, ſays Mr. Haſſal of Na 


rbeth, which I have found 


moſt-uſeful for family conſumption, are the Apple and the White Kidney ; 
cultivated with great ſucceſs in the counties of Wexford and Wicklow, in 


{x Bath Society, vol. 4. 


| 304. | 
(v) Experiments 2 1 the 3 1773, p. 100 (w) Ibid. 2972, p. 102. 
ö 2 . . , 


Ea 


- 


| Ireland. Theſe forts produce great returns, are firm and mealy, pleaſant to 


the palate, and do not acquire that diſagreeable taſte at the approach of 
ſummer, to which many other ſorts are liable. & | f 
Mr. Townly, of Belfield, names the Early Red and White, Dwarfs. The 
flat White Kidney, by ſome called the True Spaniſh, for ſummer uſe 
alſo, for winter uſe, the White and Red Ruſſet, the Golden Tag, the Iriſh 
Dan, and the Smooth Winter White. For black earth the Iriſh Blue, and 
the Old Engliſh Red, which are hardy, with ſtrong coats, The White 


_ Lancaſhire grows very large, and yields plentifully. ()) 8 


The Royal, or Cumberland Early, is of a large ſize, very prolific, of an 
excellent flavour, and ripens early enough to admit of the ground being 
employed either in raiſing another crop of the fame potatoes, or a crop of 
white peaſe, turnips, cabbages, or green kail. Theſe circumſtances render 
it a valuable acquiſition ; and there is little doubt, that in a ſhort time it 
will go a great way to ſupplant every other kind. What gives this potatoe 
a decided preference is, that it is ready at a time when the price of grain 
and other neceſſaries of life are at the higheſt ; that is, between the old and 
the new crop. (z) 

Mr, Parkinſon, of Doncaſter, compared ſeveral ſorts, 


The Black produced, per acre, _ pecks. 


The White 

Kidneys ny 500 

Champion 1000 

Ox Noble 55 1200 fa) Q 


The Black potatoe affords more ftarch than the White, and is of a greater | 
ſpecific gravity. (b) 5 . | 


— 


OBSERVATION, 


Such are the authorities concerning the ſort of potatoe which have occurred, 
whether in the county reports, or in various other communications tranſmitted 
to the Board, or in theſe authors who appear to have treated the ſubject 


the more immediately, either from actual experiment, or the obſerva- 


tions of practical men. Great difficulties will neceſſarily attend the 
enquiry from the uncertainty of what the ſorts are which paſs with different 
perſons under the ſame denomination ; but there does not appear in the 
preſent ſtate of our knowledge of this root, any means of removing 
this obſcurity, / In future, however, it will be highly deſerving the at- 
tention of practical men to deſcribe particularly the ſorts of their pota- 


x) MS. Papers of the Board. Georgical Eſſays, vol. 4. p. 44+ 
5 MS. by Mr. Wm. Somerville. 0? (a) Ms. end of the Board. 


% Mr. A. H. Hemphill, MS. Papers of the Board. 


e e e — 
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toes, relative to root, branch, leaf, bloſſom, or any other circumſtance 
that ſhall promiſe a more accurate diſcrimination. And another object 
deſerving of attention is an experimental enquiry, which does not ſeem 
hitherto to have been made, How far any ſorts of this root may be more 
pany So por to certain ſoils than other ſorts * It ĩs not the purpoſe 


of the Board to give any opinion on this ſubject; they wiſh only to 
report facts; and where theſe appear to be inſufficient, to . endeavour to 
excite the attention of thoſe practical men whoſe ſituation enables them to 
try the neceſſary experiments. It may probably be obſerved, that ſome of the 
contradictions that will be found in certain authorities, may, from this 


circumſtance, be more apparent than real. 


(c) It is ſtated by Mr. MeCulloch, miniſter of Bothwell; in Clydeſdale, that a black 
or blackiſh red potatoe they have lately got in that part of — ſtands a clayey ſoil 
better than any other; and in the ſpring becomes dry. and mealy.— MS, Papers of the Board. 
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DER this head je. is 1 wa to notice, | 
wed 1. Old graſs . 6. Ly corners of belts 
2. Mountain moor and 1 . oem 
| 3. Woodland Manuring 
44. Young . La 7 9. Paring and boring N 
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SECTION I. 
OF OLD GRASS AS A PREPARATION FOR POTATOES. 


Authorities from the County Reports. 


IN Lancaſhire, ſaid in the Report to ſtand unrivalled in the culture of 
potatoes, a ſward, or freſh lay, is reckoned moſt defirable. (a) 

Colonel Mordaunt, of Lancaſhire, raiſed the Cluſter Potatoe on a layer ; . 
and the crop, when ploughed up, was viewed by * farmers, Who 
agreed that they never ſaw ſo abundant a produce. No dung applied. (b) - 

Mr. 12 of Nottinghamſhire, ploughs a ſwarth with a French 
plovgh (c), and plants every third furrow. 
d lay, at Werton, near Frodſham, in Cheſhire, is frequently let to the 


labouring poor at 28. the rood, or 161, an acre, Cheſhire meaſure ; and no 
kind of manure allowed. (4) 


Other Authorities. 


Mr. Kirby, in Suffolk, gained 400 buſhels an acre, on an old layer without 
manure. ſe) 


At Knuts ford, in Cheſhire, old graſs dug, produce 500 buſhels per acre. ( 
(ppp. (3) Lancaſter, p. 30. f {c) Notts, p. 15. 


Cheſhire, P. 21 Wright MS. (e) Annals, yol, 1. P · 285. 
70 Young's North Tour, vol. 3. p. 243+ 


\ 


1 


4. 87 72 


oBSERVAT ION. 


It is pretty generally known that an old graſs lay, or layer, as it is called 
in ſome counties, is an excellent preparation for potatoes. In Ireland it is 
almoſt the general method of breaking up old graſs land, to let it at very high 
rents to the poor people to plant potatoes on. Two methods of culture are 
here noted, plowing. the lay and digging it; but there does not ſeem to be 
equal authority for the produce being ſo large from the plough as from the 
| ſpade; which, in this caſe, appears to be a ſucceſsful mode of culture. 
Experiments made with a view to aſcertain this point ſeem, however, yet to 
be wanting. e, e „ 


SECTION IL = 
OF MOOR AND MOUNTAIN LAND AND BOG, AS A 
| PREPARATION FOR POTATOES. 


Authorities. from the County Reports. 


IN Dumbartonſhire the potatoe culture for improving waſte and — ſoils, 
univerſally acknowledged to be of great advantage. Cutting down bruſh- 
wood, and removing great ſtones, is the whole preparation previous to 
planting. The lazy bed-way always followed. (a 


In Weſt Lothian it is obſerved, that the upland parts of the county produce 
larger crops than the more cultivated and low fituations, ( 
Eaſt Lothian, in the high diftrift, the crops more productive than in 
the low part of the county: fixty bolls, barley meaſure, is not reckoned a 
great crop; but, in the low diſtri, rarely more than forty or fifty (c). 
Sir W. Stirling, in Perthſhire, has often raiſed forty bolls of potatoes on 
an acre of light moor not worth 1s,—rent at 58. only, here are two hundred 
rents. (4) | | | ; 
In Roxburghſhire, Baron Rutherford has found them the beſt means of 
bringing waſte lands into culture. (e) | . 
In Dumbartonſhire, Sir JamesColquhoun improved a peat moſs by plantin 
potatoes in the lazy bed-way; ſowed oats after them, meadow ſoft graſs — 
the oats, which is excellently adapted to moſſy ſoils, as it ſpreads quickly. This 
was mown every year, the bog being ten or twelve feet deep, could not be 


paſtured J. 45 


ſa) Dumbarton, p. 52. % Weſt Lothian, p. 25. fe Eaſt Lothian » p. 82. 
4d Perth, p. 40. e P. 33 Dumbarton, 52. 


P ſ 8 1 | 
In the Highlands of Scotland, the faireſt and largeſt potatoes are produced 
upon the ſpongy moſſes, planted in lazy beds: (g) | 
They find, in Perthſhire, that moſſes when drained are a favourable ſoil 
for potatoes. 6 1 : FS 273 6 L5 , & bh KO: : £5 EE by 4 As 4 1 


U ognd to F201 long ads on 
©, Three acres cleared of goſs and broom, produced goo buſhels without 
, Sgt: 0; got oye | ] 


Boge well drained make great returns. No foil will produce à larger 


18 


3 


quantity than black moſs, or peat mixed with earth. /k) . 
At Charleville, they find that potatoes on bogs eſcape the froſt, when they 
are killed in the Highlands. ( _ 
Mr. Leſlie, in Ireland, reclaimed bogs by draining and then dunging for 
potatoes; the crop 320 buſhels per Engliſh acre; afterwards — 
B Adnan e 
rn ee endet 
bultitts Jet acre more than "4 graſs — Noch the beſt way of 
improving bogs; but they mult have a little dung. un) 
Mr. Irwin, in Ireland, tried if paring and burning would do to improve a 
boggy moory mountain. It anſwered greatly, and yielded the beſt potatoes 
in the country. Co | 1 : 5 3 
Mr, Browne, of Ireland, improved 20 acres of dry heath moor, which 
would not yield any rent, to 158. an acre, ' He marled with white marl from 
under a bog 150 barrels an acre, ſpread and left a year; this killed the 
heath; ploughed twice and took two ſucceſſive crops of potatoes without dung; 
o 8 ſt an extraordinary one, the ſecond not bal; chen three crops of corn, 
e wot bas ee . e 
Lord . in Ireland, manured a mountain moor with limeftone 
gravel at 408. an acre; left it two years and then let it at 408. to the poor, to 
plant potatoes: after three noble crops of - oats,” then graſs, let at 16s, an 
acre. On another conſiderable piece of poor moor, manured with limeſtone 
— and ſhelly ſand, at rl: 28. 9d: an acre; ploughed and burned it, and 
ſowed turnips : a very noble crop. Then planted potatoes without other 
manure; the crop much the greateſt he ever ſaw in his life. From one ſtalk 
had 143 roots: three good crops of oats, ſowed white clover, and then 
worth 20s. an acre. On another piece, worth 58. an acre, limeſtone gravel 
at 11, 2s, gd. an acre, left three years, and let to the poor at 3l. 10. for pota- 
toes; then thrice oats; left for meadow, and worth 308. an acre (). 
{z) Eaſt Lothian, 8 1. {kh} Perth, 40. {:} Triſh Tour, vol. 2. p. rt. 
4) 4 diſperſed by Committee of Annexed Eſtates. Scot's Farmer, vol. 1. p. 339. 
I Iriſh Tour, vol. f. p. 6. {m} Vol. 1. p. 1716. ( Vol. . p. 284, 289. 
{0} Vol. 1. p. 294 ) Ibid. vol. 1. p. 291 / Vol. 2. Pp. 305, 306. 


Loo J 


At Moniva, in Ireland, they plant potatoes in bogs, and get fine crops, 
draining and adding a little limeſtone gravel, or dung. (7) 

Mr. 8 at Woodlawn in Island, in various intereſting experiments, 
on a large ſcale, on improving bogs by planting potatoes after draining and 
manuring, met with great fucceſs; the crops Al. per dere. ()))) 
Mr. Bland, of Ireland; has improved much boggy land by liming, dung- 
ing, and planting potatoes: two'crops greaty and equally good. (: 
Mr. Shanley, in Ireland, on a bad Fed g, four feet deep, had 12co ſtone 
of potatoes per acre after draining, manured with limeſtone gravel, at the 
expence of zl. an acre, alſo à common dunging; then ſowed barley twice, and 
laying it to graſs, became immediately worth 408. an acre. ( 

At Swinton, in Yorkſhire,” on black - moory- ſoil, 48. 6d, an acre, 120 
buſhels an acre to 158. (v) . . 5 
Mr. Sturt, at Brownſea, on a black peat moor, at 41d. an acre, gained 600 
buſhels an acre. (w) OT. IAA 
| OBSERVATION, | 
The authorities that tend to elucidate this part of the ſubject, are, upon 
the whole, very ſatis factory and important; and leave no reaſon to doubt 
that the culture of SR may be purſued on theſe lands with every ra- 
tional hope of ſucceſs. . 


SECTION I. 
POTATOES ON WOODLAND. _ 


Mr. Abdy, of Eſſex, an Honorary Member of the Board, grubbed a wood, 
. it with 20 waggon loads an acre, and planted potatoes; produce 563 
buſhels per acre; expence 161. 13s. 6d. (7 


og Had 4 0 OBSERVATION. . ikioa | 
This fingle experiment may be of uſe to thoſe who grub up woods, as it 
may probably be found that no other crop is better adapted to be firſt had 


recourſe to on ſuch occaſions, Tt merits a trial to diſcover whether dung is 
neceſlary in ſuch caſes, | 


() Iriſh Tour, vol. 1. p. 339. {s) Vol. 1. p. 344, 345» 347. (t) Vol. 1. p. 465+ ; 
() Vol. 2. p. 517. (v) Young's North Tour, vol. 2. p. i | U . 
(w) Young's Eaſtern Tour, vol. 3. p. 264- (x) Annals, vol. io. p. 324. 
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SECTION IV. 
IN YOUNG PLANTATIONS. 


- 


IN Shropſhire, Lord Clive finds it an excellent practice to permit the 
planting of potatoes in his young plantations, the ſeaſon after the young 
trees are put in the ground. T 
them; and if it is new, or maiden. ground, no manure is put in for the firſt 
two years. The potatoes are-not continued: above three years, and are of 
great uſe to the young trees. 6) F979 4 | 8 

Mr. Coke, of Holkham, Norfolk, permits the poor people to plant pota- 
toes i” his young plantations, and Fs the cultivation beneficial to the 
trees, (2 | 3 | : berth. 4 
E438 : 3 0 &g AE 5 B nt 2d 1881 


OBSERVATION, 


In all caſes where the benefit to the planter and to the poor ſeems to be ſo 
reciprocal, as in this practice, it is much to be wiſhed that the ſame ſyſtem 
may be adopted. Merely to offer ſuch a hint to the public will, doubtleſs, 
have good effects. an Tias nn 12 / 
1 Y 35, ot - £4351: 2 


- 
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_ SECTION V.. 
CULTURE WITH TURNIPS. 


A VERY fingular method of culture was invented by Mr. Walker, of Nor- 


folk. Upon a clean turnip fallow he' phanits potatoes under the plough in 
June, and harrows in turnip-{ced, above them, timing it fo that the turnips 
and young patatoe-ſhoots, ſhall come to the hoe at the ſame time. He 
feeds the turnips off early in antumn, and then ploughs the land for wheat, 
gathering the potatoes at the ſame time. He has had a full crop of turnips, 
and 120 uſhels of potatoes per acre : the laſt worth rl. (a) 

Mr. Bell, of Dumfriesſhire, - drills potatoes at four feet and a half; and 
the bocing being over by the end of Jane, drills turvips in the intervals. C) 


*/*, ,» OBSERVATION. _... 


The Cammittee will by no means venture to recommend this practice; 
but the hint ſeems worth preſerying, as particular caſes may occur in which 


) MS. Information. | (3) Dino. A 5 4 rom? ly ol 
6) Wight, vol. 2. p. 430. Anna 


be neighbouring cottagers are allowed to plant 


. 9 id 
| IIA oo 1 
THE farmers in Leiceſterſhire give their labourers leave to ot buch i 
ſpots: they plant and clean in morning and evenings at their own time. 1 
aulks and headlands there will give lerable crops without manure. An 1 
excellent cuſtom. (e) 4 1 
"ute digs. 1 

The praQtice here, in few words deſcribed, appears to be a very important = 
one, and highly beneficial to the poor people, who are thus indulged . 8 
any expence to d the * who grants ſo commendable a favour. _. 'J 
; — — — £ * 2 ha 19 455 ws . . it f f | 1 
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IN 7 Sclkirkſhire, they never thrive but on dry ſoils; my” where wet 58 4 
1503 always of a watery ſubſtance; inferior in quantity, and worſe in wo ga: | i 
ty | x 4 

| _ Other Authortties x | 

Potatoes will not wo on the rich corkafs | lands on the Shannon: ? 2 x deep, 1 
very rich blue clay. 1 
In Mid Ledi, A ings geld of various ſoils, this whe lanted, and 4 
the crop good on dry Jan 1 on the wet land, bad; and on the etteſt, none | 
at all (). 6 
Mr. Townley, of Belfield, planted Four eyes, of the cluſter ſort; in four 9 
different kinds of ſoil. 9 
No. 1. A firong rich Joan, produced 34 lb. $ 

- A A light rich loam, _ z 

as gravel, | * 

9 A ſoil, | 28 1300 | 1 

(c) Marſhal Midland Co. vol. 2. b 53: (a) Selkirk, 35. (e) Irim Tour, vol. 1. p. 384 = 
) Wight, vol. 4. part 2. Pe 622. *. C) Geo Gee ays, Vol. 4. p. 46. 5 * 
C 2 _ 4 
Fig | | 
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In the 122 61 Man, ſea-weed > a pe Sy manure for them. 67 A fs 
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- OBSERVATION, | 


Is ah on dry ſoils ate much to be preferred fo potatoes on well 
certained ; and it is portant to e oſe who are un- 
accuſtomed to the ee. 0%) my f 


55 eee wav 8 | 4d! vt ee ok oh lee LET 
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ee Auunius from the Chung Reports. _— 91 


IN Cheſhire, f den 20 to 40 tons por. ſtatute Acre, worth > from 38, to 45, 
per u acre, ſpread before the laſt e 3 : ane ad, wh 
There in Cornwall, euch, cody a-ſand, a 1 dung. (i) 


vonſhire, black peat eart — when Tazxed with lime or dung, pro= 
W ood crops of excellent oes. (i 


At my © in Eſſex, 10 loac * an MESS raw dung 
In Lancaſhire, long dung from the yard is uſed; but it dung from great 


"wr xroduces moſt effect. (m) 


3 100 loads of, dung per omary acre, 6760 ſquare 
The land f is then let at 28, per A ry planting, | 
2 Nerd Riding, 10 to 1 f cart loads of dung per acre. (o 
Elgin, dung is applied to this 475M he crops are — puſhes 
DES the Amſterdam Rane to be 161bs, 
In Mid Lothian, the dung, in. ſome. _— p ſpread over the whole field; 
and if the flavour of the potatoes is the n they apply it to the preced- 
175 P. but the produce is leſs. () z And We A 58 
erthſhire, heavy crops raiſed d by ufin fern, or leaves of trees, as 
arg We broom, chopped in —.— read 3 in e withou 


to'n gt no : 


= 
1 


In aer, br 150.25, loads per acre,in furrows ſtruck at n do dee 
feet aſunder, by double earth broad ploughs, expanding at pleaſure ( τι 

In 1 ming eſſential rrsresz the rot: till it was uſed, ſuf- 
fered 3 tly; but _ nce. (u) 


nrobin, in Sutherland, when mars is-uſed for Nene they are 


4 tougb and ae Ho! bas H & 


th) Che ) Corman. Pe ) Devon, gt: (2), .Effex. Vancoavery 
12 Se og 1 (* NN —. 45 0j North orth Riding, p. 43. (*) 
(p) Elgin, p. 20 tian, 0 Perth, p. 20. | 
0 Man, p. 22. of 3%. Fe. P. 15. 1255 Rep. Northern Counties 
142. 
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A. Experiment with Alabaſter, on Potatoes, by: My. Nun, of Lricefler. - 
In April I planted potatoes, half of which, as ſoon as cut, were put into 

powdered alabaſter, conſequently: the cut part was covered with it, and then 128 
planted in drills, each ſet . a foot aſunder; a ſmall quantity of alabaſter was 
ſprinkled upon each ſet beſides. After they were covered with earth, a little 
more was ſpread along the drills. | : 

The other half was planted in the ſame manner, except without alabaſter ;. 
whilſt growing, no difference appeared betwixt them; but on taking them up 
in November, the potatoes to which the alabaſtar was applied, produced about 

one third more, and were larger. (v) "2; pM : 


EY Other Authorities: - 
EXPERIMENT, NO. I, COMPARING MANURES FOR POTATOES. - 


Manure per Acre 3 Crop Buſhels. ; 
3 Loads (cubical yards) farm-yard dung 400 | | y 
160 Buſhels foot -- = — — 350 | | 
160 Ditto wood · aſnes —2—²˙ 240 
32 Loads of dung 3 * 11 
42 Ditto . — ow 7 w-Q ge 
No manure = _— - — 180 
- © EXPERIMENT, NO, 2. 
32 Loads dung, and 40 buſhels of wood-aſhes- 400 
No manure - — 8 «-, ate: 
160 Buſhels of ſlacked lime * — -: 380 
14 Ton of barley ftraw = wh — 300 
340 Buſhels of pot-aſh < - — — 380 
32 Loads of dung a 


- 3 nd 400 
32 Ditto, and 160lb, ſalt added at time of ſpreading goo © 
32 Ditto, and 160 buſhels lime „ 
32 Ditto, and 480 gallons of urine = _ (w) 520 
Mr. Billingſley not leſs than 20 loads, each 30 buſhels of well rotted *' 
horſe-dung : lime, marl, chalk, ſoaper's aſhes, and rags, do but little good. 
hog-dung next to horſe. Green vetches or clover, covered in by planting, - 
is good manure. ( v2 | | x 
At Packenham, in Ireland, graſs-land manured with limeſtone gravel, , 
will let to the poor at 5l. an acre, for planting. () | 
( MS. Papers of the Board. (ww) Annals, vol. g..p. 652, the editor. . 
n O) Vol. 1. p. A; TOY | 
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Mr. Young, comparing different . had the following ab; 


No. 1. No produced r 
1. No manure, js ra . eee 5 1: 
2. Night foil 10 way. loads 600 oo 640 
| 3. Ditto 6 ditto 650 e 
r 4. Ditto . 2 ditto oo f | =w 1 
. Bones o ditto gs 1 5. 5 go 
8 _— 6 ditto 640 e 
itto 2 ditto 560 (42443 ON gy G7; 
200 Aung 60-0ne-horſe Þ ,, lars a 
9. Ditto 30 ditto 480 | nh: 
10. Yard compoſt 60 ditto 300 240 
11. Ditto 220 ditto 480 775 8 
12. Ditto 30 ditto 140 5 (=) 


Mr. Barber compared dung, cob or mud-walls, and rotten ſtraw. 
acre manured with dung was 637 buſhels, mud 320, rotten firaw 255 2 

Sea - weed uſed with ſucceſs in Scotland, put in the furrows of t rills; 
then bear, then oats, and then potatoes again, All the crops good. 

In Invernefſhire they uſe fern as manure on lazy-beds.z but the crops 
ove (5). The refuſe of peat ſtacks and peat aſhes, the beſt of all manure 

or potatoes. (d) 
Mr, Greenhill, of Eaſt Ham, aſſerts that lime is pernicious; it ſpots, and 


even ſcabs, and eats into them. (e) 


Mr. Townly, of Belfield, n e 


roduce, Ib. 
No. 2. Coal aſhes only — — 211, Weder Gall 
2. Stable dung and coal aſhes mixed — 344, very fine 
3. Stable dung alone — — 315, ditto 
4. No manure — — 134, VE 1 
| 4 . Compoſt, dung, lime, and ſoul. — 204, My ling 
Stable dung cov. with com, yellow * 5 , remarkably fine 
7: Soaper's waſte — — yery fine 
Stable dung and Iime , — — — , tolerable 
9. Lime alone — — — 187, ditto 
20. N. lime 8 _ — 1955 ditto 
11. Stable dung and ſoa w | — 298, very good 
12. Soot ſoil and coal a — — 20055 | 
' © 03. Salt and foil :- * — — — 200, ditto 
14. Saw-duſt and coal aſhes —  — — 190, ſmaller 
18. Stable dung and ſaw-duſt — 307, very fine 
I Dung of poultry and coal ales — 236, pretty fine 


| Soc. T ranf. vol. 3. Ibid. ol. 89. 5) Wight, vol. 
| © 1 40> ebony of + ay > Ibid. v 245. , 65 Ns. apr of the Bur, 


8 15. 3 ” 


. 


17. Dung of poultry and ſand = — 156, rather ſmall 

18. Saw-duft and lime — 2197. ditto 

19. Decayed ruſhes and lime  —  =— 208, very good 

20. Tanners bark and lime — — 76, very poor 

21. Bark and ftable dung — I44 rather larger 
22. Bark alone — — — 35, very poor 
23. 2 dun _ r 230, pretty fine 

0 . a covering o F 
a _ them Sy } — 256, very fine 


The manure in furrows of 5 feet lands, As ſtable dung and moſs ſeemed 
to have the advantage, they were carefully compared in another experi- 
ment; the reſult was a perfect equality. () 


OBSERVATIONS, 


From the nature of various manures applied to ſoils exceedingly different, 
it is neceſſarily impoſſible that the reſolr ſhould be in any g ſimilar, 
or that preciſe concluſions ſhould be eaſily drawn. Contradictions and 
difficulties do not always reſult from inaccuracy, but from hidden cir- 
cumſtances which eſcape the experimenters, The term load is-ſo undefined, 
that it ſhould never be uſed without ſome further ſpecification of weight or 
meaſure. - There is, in this article of manure, an immenſe field yet open for: 
future trials; and which highly deſerves- the attention of: thoſe who can: 
make the requiſite experiments . -” 


| SECTION IX. 
or THE CULTURE BY PARING AND BURNING. | 
; Authority. from the County Reports... 15 


THE common mode, in Cornwall,. is to plant the end of April, or 
| peginning of May; after paring. and. burning, produce. from 400 to 540 
bulhels per DT ; "707-8 


„ Other Authorities. | 

About Annſgrove, in Ireland; they are exceedingly fond of paring and 
burning for potatoes; get very great crops, by it; and, which never fail, 
eſpecially on waſte lands. Do it in March and April. (5) 


\ 


Y Georgical Eſſays, vol. 4. p. 48. (a). Cornwall, p. 38. (5) Iriſh Tour, vol. 2. p. 369- 
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|. Me 
Oa the mountains, near Clonmell, pare and burn for cluſter potatoes, 
and get very great crop. (ö p ave; cant 


9 


c crop after this 
Preparation. 8 eee 
„ DO TITER 

or THE ROTATIONS IN WHICH POTATOES 
e  - N 


Authorities from the Reports. 


AT Aveley, in Eſſex, wheat ſtubbles are ſown in autumn, with tares or 
e, for ſpring food; then ploughed and planted for. potatoes: thefe off in 
November, and white hotſpur peaſe planted for podding for London; 
ſucceeded by turnips. ſa⸗ 3 
In Lancathire, turnips are ſown after a crop of potatoes. (b) 
In Lancaſhire, potatoes have been ſucceſsfully planted for a ſucceſſion of 
years on the ſame land. (o) EE | N 
Mr. Eccleſton, in Lancaſhire, ſold from 30 perches, 8 yards to the perch, 
30 pounds worth of early potatoes in 1 793: The land then ſown with 
turnips, which ſold at 6d. per buſhel, worth 5$ol. per acre ; and then ſowed 
the land with wheat. (() «ad ode. Sag 
Mr. Eccleſton had his beſt crop of common wheat in 1793 ſown ſo late as 
the 20th of March, after a crop of potatoes. (@) . 5 
At Fulham and Edmonton, in Middleſex, wheat is ſown after po- 
Near Battle, in Suſſex, cultivated in the courſe, 1. Wheat; 2. Potatoes. 


The wheat always well manured. (g) 


i) trifh Tour, vol. 1. p. $11. (a) Effex, by Vaucouver. . 
(5) Lancaſter, p. 28, (c) Ibid. p. 31. (4) Ibid. p. 31. (e) Ibid. p. 48. 
Y Middleſex Foor, p. 2 () Suſer, p., | 


* 
6 


A 
5 „„ 4 N 
In Weſtmoreland, an oat ſtubble e preferrede (3 ; 
Near * in Wiltſhire, in the » courſes. 3 5 
1. Potatoes : id 0% K 24 ; ; 
2- Wert 10 A i Bs cl 
3. Barley - | 
4. Cloyer mown, and winter following. O 
| fate Ea Ridin cart i ane | 
; 1. Potatoes © 
: „„ 2. Wheat „ RE 
In the Ts of Man, of à farm 380 ncres arable ee 
potatoes. / 6 1 
In arp a rotation not uncommon on good land, i is, 
£00, #1 1s; 44-3 oh Potatoes . 62 1 of 
| Y Y 5 4 468} 2. Barley 1211 7 „ 5 
3. Clover „„ 1 
6 iz 07 4 Whos... bo ef AH F 9 
os pF: MidLo 5. Oats or peaſe. (>) 
ry s in chian, ” | 2 
1. Potatoes well 6 
1 85 TR 5 80 
| over » 
FC S 7 4 0 10 27 
| | 2, „ Potatoes - 
| 3. Oats 
In Roxburghbſhire, _—_ ſecond car's is found to be better than 1 
firſt, in e quality, and Ga. (2): oy 
In Selkirk, 1. Potatoes . 
| 2. Barley + | 
3. Graſs. (% 5 
In Tweedale, barley ſown after potatoes, (r) 
Mr. Yeald, of Herefordiize, on clayey land, | 3 
1. Peas on clover | 
2.. Wheat 
e 3. Potatoes 
4. Wheat 
5 Oats and clover, 60 


A) Weſtmoreland, p. Wiks, k Faſt Riding, p. 
92 Iſle of Man, p. 13. e mid f. 30. 48 5 Mid 122 p- wie (e) Renfrew, 95 
Here ford, p. 6 


#) Roxburgh, 33. (9) 324 (r) Tweedale, 21. 
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F 
„% | nhl 1 
« Potatoes 8 © 
5 e ee ad: r <* | 
Then grafs for ſive or fix years. / 
2 Mr. JO, of Battel, 1. Potatoes 1 „ 7 
N 2. Wheat for ſixteen years. Cu) 
Dr. Wilkinſon, of Enfield, plants them on clover lays, and gets 400 
buſhels (v). Alſo four — — on the ſame land; manured every 
year ; crops all great. ()) LORE. IT, FEE 
In Fifeſhire, turnips following potatoes, found highly to ameliorate. (x) 


In Roſsſhire, waſte land with chem, then peaſe, then barley, and 
graſſes; and all good. (y) | USCIS Dore: If $1223 2573 29 


OBSERV ATION, * * 


The courſes of crops in which potatoes may be introduced, are fo various, 
that it can ſcarcely be expected that any thing very definitive ſhould be 
found in the experiments regiſtered,” They offer little more than hints that 

deſerve to be purſued, a „ oe CY ; 


* * 
8 * 


(„) Annals, p. 362. (1) Ibid. vol. 20 p. 28. 0 Vol. 20, p. 453. (w) p. 489. 
„ Wight, vol. 2. pa, O Ibid. vol. 4. part , P. 29 %ꝙ/ꝭꝗ 9. 
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CHAP. III. 


OF. THE SETS. 


„ 


— Wa 


| Authorities from : the Repor ports. | 
A* Uford, in Eſſex, they plant very ſmall potatoes, or ſlices of larger 


ones; having one, two, or three eyes in each. (a) 
xperiments have been made in Lancaſhire to aſcertain the beſt mode of 

cutting the ſets. A whole potatoe does not always ſucceed ; but a large cutting 
has been found better than a ſmall one. Beſt to cut off the ſprout, or noſe- 
end, and alſo the umbilical or tajkend of the potatoe, rejecting both, and 
taking the middle entire for the ſet. The worft method is cutting the potatoe 
down the middle from noſe to tail: à common practice. (6 | | 

In Lancaſhire, the moſt approved method for early crops 1s, they cut the 
ſets and put them on a room-floor, where a ſtrong current of air can be 
introduced at pleaſure, two lays in depth, and covered two inches thick, 
with chaff, or ſaw-duſt. If deſired to be very early, they remain thus from 
November till March; much attention being paid to give or exclude air, 
according to the weather. (e) | 

Ih Northumberland, whole potatoes ſeldom or never uſed, but flices with 
one or two eyes. (d) 8 | 

In Durham, fixteen buſhels per acre, the rows from two to three feet, and 
one from plant to plant, (e)Y 5 

Mr. Bower, of Nottinghamſhire, ſeven ſacks per acre every third furrow, 
and four inches aſunder. (f) Nö | 
In Suffex, eighteen buſhels per =) 5 
* In Wiltſhire, four and an half to fix facks. (5) . 
In the North Riding, fifteen buſhels per acre; in one bout ridges, and 
ten inches from plant to plant, (i). F 

In the Iſle of Man, from eighteen to twenty buſhels per acre in the 
lazy-bed method. (-)õh © | | 


(a) Eſſex, by Griggs, p. 14. , (4) Lancaſter, B. 29. (0) * 
P. 79. 


LY 


2» | 
F) Notts, p. 13. 


(4) Northumberland, p. 40. (e) Durham ; 
(x) Sues p 49.) Witty ps $44 0h North Ring Þ- 43 


Ifle of Man, P · 36. 5 4 
|  D'2 


In Galloway, 11cwt. of ſeed to an acre in the lazy- bed method. (1). 
In Tweedale, two bolls per acre, (m). : | 


— 


| Other Authorities, 
Mr. Macro found, that whole potatoes (not large) yielded more than 
cone Cn) | : | | | 
Mr. May, of Suffolk, fifteen buſhels an acre, in rows at two feet. (o) 
Mr. Dann, of Kent, thirty buſhels an acre, rows twenty inches, ſets ten, 
two eyes to each. ( aL eu ⅛·Ü2 root | £7 35 als 
Dr. Wilkinſon, of Enfield, twenty buſhels an acre, eight inches by fix. (q) - 
Mr. Billingſley chooſes the largeſt and fineſt potatoes for ſeed,” flicing 
them in two pieces, from'the crown to the ae (6), Plants eight ſacks of 
240 lb. an acre. . 1 | 855 
Mr. Woolward, of Suffolk, fixteen buſhels an acre. (:) dy 77995 
Mr. Wagſtaff found that the parings of potatoes, taking one third of the 
root, yielded as good a crop as when the whole root was cut for ſets (4) _ 
In Eaſt Lothian, potatoes cultivated from the ſeed, two ſorts, and no 
varieties Hcy came; theſe from ſeed were exactly like the mother- 
lants.(« ; | | | 
- Me. Higſon compared whole potatoes and cuttings ; the former always 
produced a greater crop than the latter, in proportion to the quantity of 
round, (v) h FF . 7 „ | 
N Dr. 4 by ſeveral experiments, found that the crop was, in ſome 
meaſure, proportioned to the weight of the ſets (w) ; and never profitable 
to plant ſmall potatoes, or ſmall cuttings (x). Dr. Anderſon ſowed the ſeed 
of potatoes, but got no new varieties (y) ; but, in a ſucceſſive experiment, he 
found that ſuch were to be gained. (z) 5 
Mr. Whimpey, repeating Dr. Anderſon's experiments, on large and ſmall, 
cut and uncut potatoes for ſets, found that the difference between whole 
tatoes and cuttings in acreable produce, was quite immaterial; but that, 
in ſaving of ſeed, it was greatly in favour of cuttings, to the amount of 
11. 198. 8d. an acre, as the uncut potatoes demanded thirty-ſeyen buſhels 
and a half per acre: the experiment repeated the * following; the reſult 
the ſame (a). The cut, only twenty and a half. (3) | 


(1) Galloway, p. 6. (m) Tweedale, p. 25. (xz) Annals, vol. J. p. cog. 
(o) Vol. 18. p. 314. (p) Vol. 20. p. 231. (2) Vol. 20. p. 458. (7) Vol. 21. p. 5. 
(s) Vol. 23. p. 31. (t) Soc. Tranſ. vol. 9. p. 98. (z) Wight, vol. 2. p. 152. 
(v) Bath Society, vol. 1. p. 28. (wv) Ib. vol. 4. p. 14. (x) Ib. p. 20. 
8 Ib. vol. 4 P. 92. (⁊) Ib. vol. LL P · 127. (a) Ib. yol, 6, P · 207» 

) Bath Society, vol. 5. p. 234. 


"Fu 


Sir Thomas Beevor alſo, making a ſimilar experiment, found, 

1. That fifteen potatoes, whole weight glb. G 02. planted on fixty ſquare 
feet of ground, produced ꝗſt. 1olb. | 
R bs Ain lpon'of the ſame weight, alſo, planted on fotty-fiveſquare feet, 
proguced Af. 3b. ab mot noitegts walonirugo bay is: | batureatte 
3. That ſeven potatoes and a half, cut into fifteen ſets, weight 11b. 11 02. 
planted on ſixty ſquare ſeet, produce ſt. 51bs Em ater ten; 6. 

4. That ſeven, and a half of the ſame weight, cut into fifteen ſets, and 
planted. on forty-five feet, produced aft. 29lb.... OO 0 
S. That fifteen, potatoes, cut into forty- ſix ſets, and weighing 31b., 602. 
Planted on ninety- two feet, produced toft; 1ilvvv 1 
1, 2, and 7 ne noted to be outſide rows; 3 and 4, inſide ones. (c) 
It is remarkable that the greateſt produQts were the outſides. 

Mr. Whyn Baker, in Ireland, tried very ſmall ſeed, or ſets, on compariſon 
with reaſonably large ; alſo with very large, 1 


Reaſonabl rod _— 
ea{onably la uce 8 
Very ſmall ou 64 12 

W 


This upon an acre would be a prodigious difference; but the difference 
between the reaſonably and very large, was little or nothing. 
Mr. Williams, near Coventry, 8 at four feet; ſome with 


three or four ſets, and others with one; the latter produced as much as 
the former (e) 


OBSERVATION, 


On the quantity planted per acre, authorities might have been greatly 
multiplied; but as it muſt depend much on the ſize of the cuttings, as well as 
on the manner of planting, it was thought better to confine them to a few 
leading points. good deal has been done in this enquiry, but there 
remains much to do; for the queſtion of cuttings does not ſeem to be clearly 
decided by ſufficient experiments, not to notice ſome ſtrong contradictions 
in thoſe experiments; which prove, that more trials are neceſſary to aſcer- 
tain the various queſtions that relate to cuttings. 


(e) Bath Society, vol. 5. p. 427. 1 
{d) Experiments in Agriculture, reported to the Dublin Society, 1771. p. 199+ 
(e) Georgical Eſſays, vol. 4. P. 75 | 


— — I « . 
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' L 22 J . 
| 1 4+ PLANTING THE SHOOTS, 
g | This practice, which is net unknown in England, having been formerly 
WE attempted, has received particular attention from the Dublin Society; who 
10 have printed and publiſhed a Memoir on the ſubject, containing Dr. Maun- 
| 1 ſel's experiments, in this method, and a great variety of teſtimonies in its 
1 Favour. Every perſon knows, thatin the ſpring, potatoes ſhoot out, and that 
Witt . in ſtirring, moving,, or cutting -flices, many of theſe ſhoots fall off, and are 
' commonly. thrown away. They oth however, be preſerved and planted 
1 ET, with ſucceſs, inſtead of cuttings; by hich means there is a ſaving of all the 
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C HA. Ii. 
of THE METHOD OF PLANTING. 


_—_ * — "WF * 


„ie OM; Kit 7 
or THE LAZY-BED METHOD. 
Authorities from the Reports.” | 


HIS method is e in Cheſhire; the land ploughed before Chriſt- 
mas; in Apri plovghed acroſs and hatrowed; then ploughed deeply 
into beds five feet wide: the end of April, or beginniagof May, the ſets are 
dibbled in eight or ten inches aſunder. In three weeks, or as ſoon as the 


buds appear, trenches are dug between the beds, and the plants covered with 


two inches of ſoil, ſpread equally ; hoed, and weeded: the crop dug. (a) 


In the Iſle of Man, on coarſe ſoils, this method adhered to: the butts, or 


beds, are from fix to ten feet wide ; the trenches from two to three feet ; the 
manure is ſpread on the ſurface of the beds; the cuttings placed at ten 
inches aſunder, on the dung, and covered with the earth out of the trenches ; 
when the plants appear, a ſccond covering of finer mould; the two, four 
inches deep: hoe and weed, (5) 8 

Drilling is certainly not ſo productive as planting in beds five feet wide, 
and covering them on the trenches : the Frodſh am method, where the planters 
are allowed to produce the greateſt quantity in the kingdom. (c) 
In Galloway, they make their beds five or fix feet wide; place the ſeed 
N Jung, or ſea-weed, which they cover from a trench on each fide 

e hed. (dt... .r 1 | 

In the 10 of Lewis, che cultivation in this method is found to be the moſt 
ſucceſsful preparative: for corn. (e) 3 
In the Iſle of Harris, 200 large creels of ſea- ware are neceſſary to plant 
13 barrels of potatoes; all in this method of culture. (7 | 


(a) Cheſter, p. eo. - () Iſle of Man, p. 38. (4) Lancaſter, p. 28, Wright, MS, 
Galloway, p. 6 (e) Hebrides, P. 54. bid. 26. 
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In Perthſhire, when new ground is to be improved by a potatoe crop, they 
are planted in lazy-beds. (g) 5 
In Ayrſhire, lazy- beds are almoſt entirely laid afide, (5 


| Ober Aut horities. 
. - Produced lefs with Mr. Macro, in Suffolk, than rows. (5) 


Mr. Billingſley, on comparative experience, prefers this method to drilling; 
makes his beds five feet wide, the alleys three feet; the ſets, one foot apart, 
covering not more than three inches deep with the earth. (( 

At Dollefton, in Ireland, on rich leys, without dung, crop fixty barrels. 92 
Near Dublin the beds ſeven feet broad, and the trenches three and a half, 
and eighteen to twenty inches deep; in order to bring up ſome limeſtone 
gravel; always duag 320 one-horſe loads, fix to a ron. (m) 

In Fifeſhire, the greateft crop ever: raiſed there, was by raiſing an old 
ſward with the ſpade and laid flat; the ſward then dibbled, when the plants 
appeared covered with earth, and repeated till ten inches thick; produce 
126 bolls per acre (n). This is plainly the lazy-bed way. 


Common digging compared with lazy-beds, by Mr. Parkinſon of Doncaſter, 


 Lazy-beds, produced 2904 pecks per aere 
A —Üͥ¹ͥ2ͥ m m 
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The practice, in this method of planting, which, is univerſal in Ireland, 
meets with great oppoſition in England, except in the few diſtricts men- 
tioned in theſe authorities. Experiments are rather contradictory; and 
while this mode is here highly commended, it will be feen in the next 
Section, that the general practice of the kingdom is in another method. It 
does not hence reſult that the trials have been inaccurately made, or that 
any of the parties are miſtaken; each method may be peculiarly ad rr 
certain ſoils and ſituations. In rough uncultivated ground, the lazy- beds may 
be preferable; and in even cultiyated lands, other modes. It muſt, however, 
be confeſſed, that experiments are much wanted to aſcertain exactly the 
circumſtances in which the lazy - bed method ſhould, in preference, be 
adopted. The enquiry is important, and deſerves an attention it has not 


yet met with. 

rn 40 Aire, p 26. (0 A k . f 306. 
8 Vol. 21. p. = Erik Tant, vel EE. 10. 2 Vol. 1. p. 7. 1 

( Wight, vol. 2. p. 227. (o) MS. Papers of the Board. 
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MR. cROO „of Wiltſhire, ſtre ys the Jung, i in. the furrow, and covers 
it with the ploug then dibbles in the ſets at fix inches aſunder triangularly ; 
rows four feet apart, ploughs between, from, and to. (a) 

In Cumberland, plough the land till fufficiently fine. Strike furrows 
thirty inches at a gik ance; place the ſets at the bottom of the furrows, the 
dung laid on them; cover "with the plough. (35)  * 

In Durham, they are planted in drills From two to three feet aſunder, and 
one foot from ptant to plant. (e) 

2 the Iſle of 4 little farmers and the 98805 poor are the only plant- 
di! 5 eighty-five ſacks per 
In Herefordſhire, Mr. val 1 My rows five « or ix fler diſtance. (e) 

In Lancaſhire, they make their drills three feet afunder, the ſets nine 
to twelye inches, 92 

In Northumberland, they are cultivated | in drills, from thirty-two to 
thirty-fix inches diſtance, twelve inches fet to ſet.” (2) 3 

In the North Riding, drilled i in one bout ridges. = n 

In the Hle of Man, they drill and alſo plant in the 1azy-bed Abd: the 
10 f crops, are gained by the latter. (i) 

Igin, planted in rows, from three to four feet Alſtauce. (t) ö 

In Clydeſ ale, in drills, row: two feet fix inches to two feet nine inches 
aſunder. () : 

In Forfar, are ard wy drills like, turnips. Crop, fifty-five bolls of fix- 
teen ſtone, Amſterdam. (m 

In Tirey, in drills, Ne, yield from eight to thirty-two t times the ſeed; 
but in lazy. beds only five times. () 

In Dumfriesſhire, they . for drilling by ploughing ſtubble after 
harveſt; harrow well in the ſpring, and plough acroſs; then lime, if not 
limed formerly. At the ſeafs n of planting harrow well, and plough into 
ridges three feet and a half, four, or four feet and a half, dung the furrows, 
plant fix or ſeven inches ſet to ſet ;* cover with one bout of the plough : in 
two or three weeks complete the ridges, horſe, and hoe, and weed. (e) 


. 


(a) Mr. Crooks MS. information. Wo Cumberland p. 22. (c) Durham, pe 70. 
(4) Hants, p. 81. (e) Hereford, p. 63. Y Lancaſter, p 
(g) Northumberland, p. 40. (4) North Riding, p. 43. (i) fue of Man, 36. 
(+) Elgin, p. 20. (1) Clydeſdale, p. 62. (n) Forfar, p. 14. 
(7) Hebrides, p. 42. (o) Dumfries, App. p. 16. 
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In Mid Lothian, from 2 inches to four feet diſtance, and from nine 
to twelve inches, plant to plant. ()? | 

In Weſt Lothian, after two or three ploughings, plant by the plough every 
ſecond furrow, or in drills, from twenty, to thirty inches apart, and ten or 
twelve inches from plant to plant. (3 | 

In Selkirkſhire, they are 0p) in Crills,. from two to three feet diſtance, 
eight inches from 1 to plant; ſometimes in every third or fourth furrow, 
in the courſe of ploughing. Drilling is preferable. (x) 8 

In Berwiekſhire, Surinam in rows, three feet diftance, () 


Mr. Bucke, of Suffolk, ploughed the land which was under potatoes the 
preceeding year, deeply covering a thin coat of ſhort dung; dropt the ſets in 
every ſecond furrow, from twelve to fifteen inches diſtant. Produce 6284 
buſhels per acre. (t) 3 . 1 | 

At Rychope, near Sunderland, in rows fifteen inches aſunder, nine inches 
from plant to plant.  Producc 169 buſhels. (v7) „„ 

Mr. Macro, in Suffolk, found that a e row, on three feet nidges, 
yielded more than a double row on the ſame ſized ridges. ( 

Mr. Mayo, of Battel, opens furrows three feet aſunder, in which the dung, 
fixty loads of ſixteen bufhels and ſets, covers with. hand-hoes. Cluſter crop 
450 buſhels : tried four feet, but three better. () | | 

Mr, Dan, of Kent, plants with the plough in every other furrow; the 
_ cone inches, the ſets ten, and the horſes three at length, walking 
en : 1 | 

Mr. Young, having manured the ſurface of the fields, planted every ſecond 
furrow in 2 in the dung, laying the ſets cloſe under the unſtirred 
land, to he out of the way of the horſes feet (6). Crops better than rows. 
at three feet, | . 

In Ayrſhire, drills at four feet yield forty bolls per Scotch acre. (z) 

In Dumbartonſhire, in rows at three feet dunged; the next year in the 
intervals without more dung. Crops 121. an acre. (a 1 

In Fifeſhise, drills at eighteen inehes dibbled, plants at one foot. Produce 
ſeventy bolls, at twenty-two ſtone, Amſterdam. (4) | 

Mr. Scroope, in Yorkſhire, in furrows, come up at two feet, one foot in 
the rows, a handful of dung to each, or five loads per acre z, average crop 
216 buſhels. () N | 


(+) Mid Lothian, p. 68. (2) Tbid. p. 26. () Selkirkfhire, 30. () Ibid. 231. 
 {t) Annals, vol: 5. p. 252. {w} Ib. vol. 5. p. 262. 4 Ib. vol. 3. p. 505. 

{2v) Thid. vol. rr. p. 249. {x} Vol. 20. p. 2317. 

2 Wight, vol. 3. p. 190 (a) Ib. p. 296. 5% Ib. vol. 2. p. 25 

ſc) Young's North Tour, vol. 2. p. 370. 5 | 


Society Tranſ. vol. 3. P. 79, 89. 


\ 
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Mr. Dann's method is this: To plough the ground in the autumn of 
winter ; as ſoon as barley ſowing is finiſhed, carry out the dung (twenty 
large cart loads per acre, which if rather long he prefers) ſpreads and ploughs 
it in immediately with two ple. een other, the horſes (three 
in each) ſingle, and on the land, leſt by walking in the furrow they might 
deſtroy or injure the ſets; women and children ſufficient following to drop 
the ſets; which as each furrow is ploughed ten inches wide, will be twenty 
inches, and the ſeis in the furrow nine or ten inches apart; nine perſons are 
in general ſufficient, and, on the average, two and a acres per day are 
Planted, The expence for ſpreading dung, ploughing, and planting, 1s 
about 148. per acre ; a ſlight harrowing, rolling with a light roller, if 
neceflary, is all that is done until the plants appear. - — 
Mr. Haſſal recommends to ſet the drills four feet apart, inſtead of three, 
as ſome adviſe, He has always found the former — gn pro- 
duckive than the latter. (a/ | 1 ; 

In June laſt, ſays a correſpondent of the Board, as I was locking at 2 
crop of potatoes, of about three quarters of an acre, planted by Mr. Watts, 
a gardener, near Leiceſter, I obſerved an eighth part of the crop to be at 
leaft ſix inches higher than the other part of the field, This naturally led 
me to enquire the reaſon of it, by loving ſo great a difference, He an- 
ſwered me, that the ground was all of it | go manured alike, exactly 
of equal quality all over; that the potatves were of the ſame ſort, and 
that moſt of them were planted the ſame day, with only this ſmall dif- 
ference, that on the part which was the moſt vigorous, drills were made 
by a land-hoe, about a foot aſunder; the others, by mere accident, were 
ſet by a Uibtle, or fetting-ſtick, at the fame diſtance. I frequently viſited 
the crop whilſt growing, and obſerved the ſuperiority increaſing all the 
ſummer, till the drilled crop was fit to take up, when che ſtems were about 
a foot higher, and forwarder by nearly a month, as ſome of the other 
were taken up the ſame day to ſee the difference. During the ſummer, 
they were equally hoed alike three times; and on taking up the whole 
Held, and comparing them gs 2; the produce was about one quarter 
more from the drilled crop than the dibbled or ſet one. The potatoes 
were larger, and nearly a month earlier; which is another great advan- 
mage, by having the ground at liberty ſooner for another crop. The dif- 
erence, in my opinion, ariſes from this cauſe: In drawing a drill with. a 
hoe, the earth is left in a fine pulverized ſtate, and the potatoe ſet is aſter- 
wards covered with fimilar earth; che roots conſequently have very fine 
earth to ſtrike into. On the contrary, the hole made with a dibbler, or 


(4) MS. Papers of the Board. 
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[ 28 } 5 
ſetting-ſtick, which in general is ſhod with iron, hardens and glazes the 
earth around it, leaves a hole at the bottom, and the earth is hardened on 


the fides where the roots are to ſtrike into; and if much rain enſues ſoon 
afterwards, the hole may probably be filled with water (e)7. 


8745 


4 


| OBSERVATION, | 


"© 8: b- „ | {133 ISW 72) "F473 
It is very difficult to draw any concluſions on the ſuperiority of one me- 


thod to another from experiments not made comparatively on the ſame 
foil, and at the ſame time, The method of drilling appears to be much 
the cheapeſt ; from which circumſtance it may reſult; that a ſmaller crop 
may be more beneficial than a larger one, gained by a more operoſe cul- 
ture. The Tight diſtance of placing the rows is by no means aſcertained ; it 
will probably be found to depend on the richneſs of the ſoil, and on the 
degrod of the manuring. It is much to be wiſhed that the experiments ne- 
cellary to aſcertain this point may be made with accuracy, 4 

1 Innen N ES 5 2 T's le! + © 5402006, 
ri e ei sn „tie 1: 
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AT Aveley, in Eſſex, they plough in the/manure, and dibble in the. 
ſeed upon every furrow, ten inches apart and four deep; produce 201 
buſhels per acre. (a) Feſt 246707 14 tA io bog LEE 
R | * pi 0 Z Auth N.. * bun nen 


Yer 64 9 
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At Ilford, in 1784, plough in autumn, dung well, plough in the ſpring: 
a man dibbles acroſs the lands, a woman drops the ſets twelve or fourteen 
inches apart; 17 cht. per acre; labour ſeven to eight ſhillings; crop eight 
to fifteen tons, (b) Year fr er tr att mob renons nar ht rele Db. 

Some farmers have tried putting in with the "ploughſhare, and alſo 
ploughing them up; but, from much experience, art decidedly of opinion, 
that the other method is ſuperior. (' Crop Habit 

Mr. Bucke, of Suffolk, ploughed very deep, covering with a few loads 
of ſhort dung, dibbled at ten inches. The Pink Noſe potatoes and Dutch 


(e) MS. Papers of the Board, Mr. Weſton, Secretary to the Leiceſter Society. 
{a) Eflex, by Vancouver. % Vol. 2. p. 99. (c} Vol. 2. p. 100. 


— 
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upright ſpecies produce 434 buſhels. Planted the year following with the 
Champion fort ; the crop great. (d N 
| Dr. Wilkinſon, of Enfield, dibbles every furrow eight inches, and the 
ſets ſix, Crop 400 buſhels, (e) 17 AO CFO 


OBSERVATION, 


The methed here deſcribed is that generally practiſed by the greateſt 
planters perhaps in the kingdom (thoſe in Elles) by . whom London is 
chiefly ſupplied, Great attention is due to the mode preferred by ſuch 
men, whoſe ſcale of practice is ſo reſpectable; their crops, however, do not 
appear (the vaſt advantage of London dung conſidered) to rife into ſuch 
by e as to allow any one to draw deciſive concluſions. Here then is 
A 


eld for moſt intereſting comparative experiments, which ſeem particu- 


larly to be wanted. 


* P - 


92 9 1 J = | ; SECTION iv. 
BY THE HOE. 
| Authority from the Reports. 


IN the North Riding of Yorkſhire, where they plant abeut twenty 
inches aſunder, the'dypg is laid in the furrows, the ſets on the dung, and 
covered by drawing the mould upon them with hoes: when the plants ap- 
pear, they are earthed up by the plough. (a) 


At Sandy, in Bedfordſhire; they plant by hocing holes, and cover by the 
next row of holes: come up about a foot ſquare. (5) | 
{d) Vol. 5. p. 252. * 


1657 Anna 5, Vol. 18, P · 225. ons. i | ; 3 3 | & P. | 


r Er — — 


N * 


[ 3@ ] 
; SECTION V. 
AzOVE OR UNDER THE DUNG. 


Authorlties from the Reports. ; 
IN Lancaſhire, th ſets are placed upon the durig. (a) 
4 Ia che Noah Riding, 'they dung in the furrows, and the ſets upon the 
ung. 1 4 BW. + . 2454 3 
| ts 3 the ſets at the bottom of the drills, and the 
over them; che ſoil turned upon the hole, by the plough ſplitting one bout 


In 48 if the und be a light dry Coil, it anſwers well to ſpread 
the dung in the furrows above the plants; but in a heavy foil, the potatoes 
above the dung. : x 


d We : 
In Cheſhire, 0 6 ploughings and harrowin 
a furrow about four inches deep is turned, the manure ſpread lightly in 
the hollow bf it; the ſets having been ouſly N eight or ten 
inches aſunder: the furrow is then turned back upon the ſets; the rows 
eighteen inches aſunder. When the plants appear, the balk is ſplit, and 
the plants covered, hoed, and weeded. ()) | 


- 


© Other afutboritier, 8 
. Whyn Baker, in Ireland, tried this, in experiments made with the 
utmoſt degree of attention, and found an * | 
Over the dung — — 105 4 : 
Under the dung — — 84 3 5 


— 21 42 


which is'a prodigious diffe YR 

It is injudicious to place the manure over the ſets; the roots run ob- 
liquely downward, and do not produce fruit ; it is the lateral ſhoots that 
ber. When the manure is under the ſets, the roots pierce into it, and 
extract their food. (g) | | 


a Lancaſter, p. 29. 66 North Riding, | * 43- (c) Weithmakerland, p. 40. 

6 App. p. 29. e Cheſter, p. 21. . Baker's Experiments 

8 reported to the Dublin Society, 2771. p. 108. g Georgical Eſſays, 
2. » s 25 


SECTION vi. | 

Dr. Hunter has in his Georgical Eſſays inſerted ſome experiments which 
recommend -the method beat eres 8. two, tee, or more ſets in ſmall 
hillocks, like hop-hills, at four feet ſquare. The hint merits attention ; and 
the more, as the experiments hitherto regiſtered do not appear to have 
been ſufficiently numerous or comparative to aſcertain how far the practice 
is really beaeficial. | i 
7 % —— A * 

SECTION vn. 

BEAN AMONGST POTATOES. 


Mr. Holligs has dibbled in beans along the roms of potatoes as ſoon as 
planted; which were productive without the leaſt injury to tha potatoes. ( 


{a} Socicty *Exanſaftions, 1 vol. 22. P. 8. 
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Authorities from-the "Reports. 


TOR early potatoes, in Cheſhire, the ſets during winter are 9 


guarded from troſt in a warm place, where, they may ſprout at le 
three inches by the beginning of March; after that time, the firſt favour- 
able ſeaſon they are, with the ſprout on, carefully planted in a dry fail, 
covered at nights with ftraw or ruſhes as long as frofts continue : ready to 
take up the middle of May. (a Bak 1 

About Penzance, they plant the Kidney Potatoe at or before Chriſtmas 5 - 
which they take up in May, and replant the ſame ground with the Apple 
Potatoe. The crops of both large; but the ſecond double the firſt. (5) 

At Aveley, in Eſſex, planting is generally finiſhed by the firſt of June. (c) 

In. Lancaſhire, April the prime ſeaſon ; but frequently through May, 
and even in June; and though the quality from theſe late plantings are not 
equal, yet the crops abundant. Spring froſts often l to early 
planted crops, (a) ; | ; | 

In the Iſle of Man, from the end of March till the middle of May, 


About the firſt of May gives the greateſt crops. (e) 


In the Carſe of Gourie they obſerve, that the quality of the potatoe de- 
ends greatly on the time of planting : it muſt be planted early (that is, the 
inning of April) to be dry and mealy. V 
n Mid Lothian, generally in April; but ſometimes as late as the firſt 
of June (g/. The carlieft planted make the beſt or moſt mealy potatoe; 
but are more liable to be curled, and always leſs prolific. Late planted, 
watery ; crop more abundant, and curl ſeldom, 


in Ayrſhire, they are planted in the month of June. ( 


E 


(a) Cheſter, p. 18. (5 Cornwall, p 38. {c) Eſſex, by Vancouver. 
{4} T.ancaſter, p. 29. fe Iſle of Man, p. 36. Carſe of Gourie, p. 15. 
2 M. Lothian, p. 68 and 9. . #) Ayrſhire, 26. _ 


VRR 5 
Other Authorities, 


July 10, 1784, they were planting at Ilford upon land cleared of winter 
tares for ſoiling, and would continue a fortnight longer. (i) 

May, found the beſt ſeaſon, by Mr. Mayo of Battel, (4 

Mr. Dann, of Kent, prefers April. 7777 

Dr, Wilkinſon, of Enfield, May. (m) | 

Mr, Billingſley, April and May; beſt in dry weather. (un) | 
; Mr. Woolward, of Suffolk, finds on experiment, that the beſt ſeaſon of 

all is the middle of June; and is ſo conyinced, that he would idle away his 
time rather than plant in May. e) | 

Near Bath, planted in June, and produced 440 buſhels per acre, ( 


OBSERVATION, + 


The information under this head is ſo various, that no poſitive con- 
clufions can be drawn. Early planting may be very uſeful in ſeaſons in 
which the ſpring froſts are not ſevere; but when ſuch happen, the later 
periods may be more beneficial, The fort of potatoe, the ſoil, and the 
manuring may alſo cauſe variations to be neceſſary. Experimeats are 
much wanting to aſcertain how far this is or is not the caſe; they ſhould 
be repeated for ſeveral years, and the ſeaſons exactly obſerved and noted. 


(i) Annals, vol. 2. p. 99. {+} Tbid. vol. 11. p. 24% {1) Vol. 20. p.231. 
{m) Vol. 20. p. 458. (n} Vol. 21. p. 5. 4% Vol 23. p. 32. 
/ Bath Society, vol. 2. p. 356. OY 


CHAP. VI. 
CULTURE WHILE GROWING, 


NDER this Head are to be conſidered, Cleaning before the plants 
appear, horſe-hoeing, earthing, and cutting or feeding the tops, Of 
hand-hoeing, it is not neceſſary to be particular; becaufe, in whatever 
method planted, all are hand-hoed univerſally. 8 


—_— — EaAas. od 


SECTION I. 


CLEANING BEFORE THEY APPEAR. 


Dr. Wilkinſon, of Enfield, planting very cloſe, hand-hoed the land 
twice before the potatoes appeared, and thus cauſed a clean crop. (a) 

Mr. Young found very great benefit in going over the land with a broad 
him, cutting ſhallow, to deftroy the. young weeds. that appear before the 
potatoes, come up. (5) | 


9 * 
r 


SECTION II. 


HORSE HOEING. 
Authorities from the Reports, 


IN Lancaſhire, their drill crops at thyee feet are ploughed between, from, 
and to the rows, and worked by a ſmall triangular harrow, then a double- 
wreſted plough ſtrikes each interval. (e ' | 

In the North 112 their one - bout ridges are harrowed down as ſoon 
as the plants appear; left ſo a week or two; when the weeds appear they 
are earthed up by the plough. In another week or two they plough from 
the rows, then hand-hoe, and earthed up with the plough. (d 


{a) Annals, vol. 20. p. 453. 3 Tranſ. vol. 3. p. 80. 
ing, P 43+ | 


(c) Lancaſter, p. 29. (4) N. 


T 3s 4- 


In Dumfriesſhire, beſides much attention to keep the rows clean, as ſoon as 
the young plants appear, they harrow, not acroſs, but in the direction of 
the furrows. (e) | | 


Other Authirities, 


Mr. Billingſley, after the plants have been up about three weeks, hoes 
them; but by no means lets the hoe be uſed after the plants begin to throw 
out their ſtrings; removes weeds by hand, Horſe-hoeing cuts the potatoes, 
and tears the fibres or ſtrings on which the bulbs are formed. V 

Mr. Dann, in the courſe of the ſummer, generally horſe-hoes thrice; by 
the laſt of which they are earthed up by a circular iron plate, fixed to the 
ſtem of the brake or horſe-hoe ; ſometimes an additional earthing is given; 
but the plate of the hoe ſhould be cut two or three inches narrower before 
the laſt horſe-hoeing, otherwiſe the young potatoes may be injured. (g 


OBSERVATION, 


So many cultivators horſe-hoe their crops quite through the period of 
growth, and apparently without injury to the crop, that the hints here 

iven againſt cutting the bearing ftrings, throw ſome little obſeurity on the 
FubjeRt. Probably the hoeing, when ſucceſsful, is done tenderly, and in 
every operation receding from the rows. Such a conduct will unite with the 
other idea: but experiments are wanting fully to explain the degree of ap- 
proach relative to the growth, and alſo what variations different forts of 
Potatoes may occaſion, + 


———ů 
SECTION III. 
EARTHING UP. 
Authority ſrom the Reports. 
IN Northumberland, the drills e between, and as the ſtems 


advance in height, they are earthed up by a double-mould- board 
plough. {a} 


ſe Dumfries, A 8 Vol. © «6&6 MS. of the Board · 
ſa) Northumb. = 4A Mens 14 28 8 
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| Other Authorities. 


Mr. Dann, of Kent, conſiders this as the chief object in e 
his rows twenty inches; the more they are earthed up, the greater 
produce. ( | | 

Mr, Higſon earthed up ſome rows, and did not earth up others; but 
found not any difference, (e | 


** 
n 


SECTION Iv. 
FEEDNG, OR CUTTING OFF THE TOPS. 
Authorities from the Reports, | 


IN Herefordſhire, Mr. Yeal, about Michaelmas, a week or two before 
taking up the crop, turns in ſheep to eat the tops; which they do moſt 
greedily. Operates greatly in the diſcharge of urine, (4) 

Cutting off the tops, aſſerted to be beneficial to the roots. Ce) 


| Other Authorities. | 
From the end of September to the middle of November, Mr. Groſety, 


of Cornwall, cuts a load of tops every morning and gives to his working 
oxen, who eat them greedily. He fed ſix thus that were in conſtant work; 
and made in conſequence more manure than from any other crop. ({f) 
Monſ. Parmentier ſays, that the tops of the cluſtered ſort may be cut 
in September ;- but that there are many ſorts which ſuffer much by cut- 
ting. (eg af 
1 ) afriesſhire, cutting the tops found not to injure the roots (50; 


and the ſame in Peeblesſhire. i) 


Mr. Greenhill, of Eaſt Ham, ſays, that to cut off the haulm or head, 
or touch to damage it, unqueſtionably hurts the roots, No growth of 
them after cutting it. (I) | 
Dr. Anderſon tried by experiment to aſcertain the queſtion, by cutting 
the tops from Auguſt 2 to September 5, and found the loſs in produce 


{b) Annals, vol. 20. p. 232. (4% Bath Society, vol. 1. p: 28. 105 Hereford, p. 64. 


(e) MS. Papers of the Board, Mr. Barnard. Ms. rmation. 
} Traite de Pommes de Terre, p. 11 * %) Wight, vol. 2. p. 430. 
8 Ib. vol. 2. p. 478. (#) MS. Papers of the Board. 


. | 
exceedingly great from cutting all through Auguſt ; and from the September 
cutting, 93 buſhels per acre were loſt, 9 g | 
Mr. Dann conſiders the haulm of potatoes valuable for littering yards; 


the manure arifing thereby, in his opinion, is better than from either ſtub- 
ble or ſtraw. (n | 


_ OBSERVATION. 


The contradictions in this Section are ſo ſtrong, that we muſt either ſup- 
poſe that the fact varies with different ſorts of potatoes, or that the time of 
cutting has been different. To cut them in full luxuriance, or when 
ready to fade, muſt have very different effects. Experiments are wanting 
here, as in ſo many other caſes, | 


_ CHAP. vn. 
OF DISTEMPERS, Ge. 


2 
»„„ꝗqò e 


THE CURL. 
Authorities from the Reports. 


N the North Riding of York, they procure their ſeed from the Moor- 
I lands, or from Scotland, to avoid the curl: the firſt year, free; the 
ſecond, ſome curled; the third, almoſt all. (a) 

It is fingular, that the diſtemper of the curl is unknown in the higher 
diftrit of Weſt Lothian, at an altitude of about 400 feet above the level 
of the ſea; brought from that diſtriẽt, they continue ſound for two years; 


(1) Bath Society, vol. 4. p. 43. (m) MS, P of the Board, 
{a) North Riding, p. 43. Ty 


2 2 — = 
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but afterwards become curled (2). On this paſſage Mr. Somerville remark 
A piece of ground (deep foam) was well manured with lime, and planted 
with potatoes; when the plants 1 rs above ground, nearly three-fourths 
of them were curled; while at the ſame time a few drills, immediately 
adjoining, which had got no lime upon the ſoil, and planted with the 
ſame ſeed, were entirely free from the diſtemper. This circumſtance at- 
tracted notice, and the ſame experiment was repeated next year, with the 
ſame reſult. Since that time the Author of the preſent Memoir has 
paid particular attention to thoſe ſituations in which the curl is moſt 
frequent, and he has uniformly found it to prevail moſt in the diſtricts 
where much lime or aſh-dung is uſed, He has alſo obſerved, | that in thoſe 
rts where the lime-huſbandry is but partially practiſed, ſuch as the 
ills and uplands, ſcarce any ſuch thing as the curl is known. There is one 
circumftance in theſe upland ſituations that may operate as a preventative 
to this diſeaſe; that is, the nature of the ſoil, which is for the moſt part 
moſſy, This idea gains confiderable ſtrength from obſerving the mal} NE 
of the Lancaſhire — ſome of whom ſend their favourite kinds to the 
moſſy grounds to recover, after they have caught the diſtemper. The 
author of the W. Lothian Survey, who in the courſe of that work has 
diſplayed much learning and ingenuity, takes notice of the circumſtance of po- 
tatoes not being ſubject to the curl in the hilly and higher grounds. His ex- 


preſſion is (for we uſe his own words) „It is ſomewhat fingular that this 


« diſtemper (the curl) is unknown in the higher diſtri& of the county, at 
* an altitude of 400 feet aboye the level of the ſea.” He goes on to reaſon 
upon the probable cauſe of this difference, and ſeems to aſcribe it to the 
froſt ſetting in early in the ſeaſon in theſe elevated fituations, and deſtroy- 
ing the haulm of the potatoe be tore it is completely ripe. The inference he 
draws from thence is certainly a wrong one; for he ſeems to imagine, 
that in order to raiſe the. beſt ſeed-potatoes, they ought to be taken up 
before they are ripe, ' Experience, however, contradiis this theory; for 
it is found that the more completely the bulbs or ſeeds of any plant are 
matured, the more perfect and productive will they be when mY are put 
into the earth as ſeed. It is evident that the author has aſcribed that to 
altitude which is entirely owing to the nature of the ſoil; as it is now 
known, that, even in the loweft fituations, potatoes do not curl upon 
moſſy ſoils; while, on the contrary, the curl has lately begun to appear, 
even in the moſt elevated fituations, where the lands are in good heart, 
and have been much manured with lime, or coal, or wood-afhes (c).. 

'> [Great attention is 2 in Lancaſhire to changing the ſeed, to prevent this 
diſtemper: a change from moſa-land, and vice verſa, is generally ſufficient a/. 


%% Weſt Lothian, p. 8. {c) Ms. Papers of the Board. (4) Lancaſter, p. 80. 


. 
1 . 
/ 
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Other Authorities. 


The curl, aſſerted to be owing to forcing the plants from which the ſets 
are taken by manure or earthing (a). Southern aſpect and rich land, bad. 
Do not curl on the mountains of Radnor and Montgomery (e). 

Cauſed by _— the ſame ſorts too long on the — land {/). 

Potatoes procured from moſs (peat) land will not curl (9. 

Curl, owing to earthing (%, and from chuſing the largeſt roots for ſets 
that were made large by earthing and hoeing (i), Freſh dung greatly detri- 
mental, and will cauſe the curl . | 
. Jn Yorkſhire, the moor-lands are at preſent in a manner free from it, 

while the vale is ſtill infeſted (/. 

It is a queſtion, whether the curl is not owing to being heated when kept, 
during winter, in the houſe; as when kept in pits, under ground, fewer of 
them are liable to that diſtemper (m), ; 


OBSERVATION, 


The circumſtance of moſs or peat-earth being a preventative of the curl, 
is very curious, and much deſerves further enquiry, The experiments 
hitherto made, do not ſeem ſufficiently extended and accurate to admit of 
any certain concluſions, | 


ACCIDENTS, 


Rooks. 


Mr. Billingſley. Be particularly attentive to the rooks; who, by ſaga- 
city of ſmell, find them out, and make great depredation (v). 


{4) Society Tranſ. vol. 8. p. 21. (e) Ibid. p. 279. ( Ibid. p. 32» g) Ibid. p. 38. 
{kh} Vol. 9. 2 | i) Vol. 9. p. 60. / Vol. rt. p. 78. 
(1) Marſhal, Yorkſhire, vol. 2. p. $2. (my) Selkirk Report, p. 30. 

(n} Annals, vol. at. P. 5 | 
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(126214 OR CHAP vm. i 17 
TY or TAKING vr THE CROP. AT be 0 
„ | due oh the Pour, ities N i By: 
TN Herefordſhire, Mr. Yeald ploughs them up with a rent diackibe W F f 
having four prongs or barbs of iron with a fang, in the form of a double 6 FR 
mould-board, drawn by three horſes, or four oxen, It enters the und e 
under the bed of the potatoes, and throws the whole to the ſurface . — 
Inn Northumberland, they are frequently taken up with the double - mould- ö a 
board plough, by ſplitting the ridges in which they grow (b). ul ny 
When Nog orth Riding, the one bout ridges are ploughed, and the crop = 


_ laid bare (ce). 


yeley, in Eſſex, the crops are dug with three-prong an: r . on 


1070 ſhillings per acre (4). i 
II ee, enerally dug with a three-pron fork (e) i 
In the Ille of Man, dug up with three-prong forks. A good 1 ets 
up eight heaped W in a day, without the affiſtance of a ann 6 
- Other Auen. 
Mr. Buck, of Suffolk, ploughs * up without a ; coulter, and neither che . 
horſes nor the plough injure the roots (g). 
Mr. Young, in Saffolk, found a very great faving from the the invention 
of a ſmall one-horſe harrow; which, by breaking the furrow after the plough 
has turned it, and i 18 Ane expoſes all the reft of the potatoes to bo ſeen 
by pickers 102 | 
In Yorkſhire, they former! ploughed them up, but laid aſide that me- 
thod, in favour of Ggging © em up with dung-forks, which — —_ 4 
better i). 5 
{a) Hereford, p. 6 6 Nonhambatand, 5 6 North Riding, p. 4 bo 
4 Hereford v.64 kern mY Ilie of Man, P. 38. = 
g Vol. 5, 7253 of Annals. {#) Fociery Trans, yol. 4. p- 73. 17 e = 


1* York, vol. 2. p. 62» | | 1% 
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145 the Midland; Counties; taken up with forks at obe penny; do two- 
e per bulhel (4). ens IS Ni 3: Ame 051 8 6:11 © T1 
Mr. Dann digs them: ups by chan Od ober or November; at from 
one nny to two pence per Huſhel, as the:crap- may be, more; or leſs; ãt 
WS: P — man and his, wife, on che average, carn three ſhillings and 
ce. per day. He believes they may be rene * b than they: 


can be dug; but Ee the latter (/). 
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TN Suſſex, they build a houſe ten or twelve feet high, the walls fix feet 
3 of clay and 22 der hole four or five feet __ in | which 


1 brite a). 
jr Fes TP . zn e topo 


„ 


Wa e cloſely wi 165 thick, and u 
mould, cloſely compa oye Fed: oh ar 05 IA e 25 by > Wore 5 


In Wilſhie, they they 0 ſecured in long narrow . 5 of fears wit with an 


rfectl heh”) ed, during the ſevereſt ab Jun en 
* ?\ the North ae, 0. 4— Se 5 laid 59 the ſurface. 
rally covered with ſtraw. A deep * is dug 


(4) Nebel Mid vol. 2. 1) MS. P of the Board. 
[tv dn dee 1 2% Wits, x | 


p. 33» {c) Wilts, p. 52. 
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e e tes the! earth qur ef which is Voutew- c. ani right Wa 
upon the ſtraw, Which makes it in general impenetrable to froſt br wer h 


In the Effe f Man, ridged än heaps: in he, field ; covered with - 
acked cloſe f inches thick y then ourthed from one toſtwo feet thick; hs 


aſs fide of the ſod my hour wan with: the'back of 4 ſpace. EdfeQual 
n * rain aan et v.24 


IS: 2950 5 1-50 24 


a Ly * 


1 Mr. Turner, ot Suffolk, tried a large wine ni but too warm: they 
ſproute 72 
Generel Murray, in Suſſex, digs holes in the fide of à hill, ſix yards 


wide, ten feet deep, and d of an ES length; carts from the 


field unload at top, and they are taken out at that end at bottom, 
Which opens to the flope of the hill, where a wall is built with a door. 


When full, a ftack of ftubble or raw! is built over the hole, wide 
and large enough for ſecurity againſt all froſts. In this manner the effluvia 


of the roots, rifing through che Rubble, dogg apt occafion their rotting from 
heat {g). 


Mr. Billingſley digg N e deep. 3 four feet broad; 
a thin layer of ſtraw at A botten nd fides n E potatoes in a roof form, 
four feet high; covers them with ftraw fix or eight inches thick; then earth 

a foot thick, and thatches over all. "Keeps well in the ſevereſt froſts (b). 

In the Midland Counties they preſerve them in ridges, and find that theſe 
ſhould not be more than four e potatoes Some coal-aſhes ſifted 
over he MO in e dr l them the better from the froſt (i). 
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Authorities from the Reports, 


HE culture, of tatoe: uſt certainly have a tendency to .impove 
1 every eſta rs on which 1 ee Dung foo muc laviſh en 0. 


hey . in F , that they exhauſt 1 in Fane degree like grain, (4). 
Mr." Crook, © 


tr ed 
bet x, Thich ＋ not anſwer, . : "F he bigs erp. generally e 
SC ; 
3 —— as 5 e Wy nga rib if e is * 


ſucceodia crop 


which eee he is &c 


In the dach Ridin Far are, in the o K's of Fat 10 gk 
that they y 0 at +” be. 4 8 0 © TTL bot © 1 2 is — 


an for more famil 7 1 
wir half the . h7 na e Ll lk be expended on the | a 


Wheat after potatoes, on a light ſtony ſoil, 3 Ihr Lech le 5 


In Dumfries, the 5 d. after toes is left, bein th limed an 
dunged, in ch W "higheſt cart, is to 5 o carry barley, "wheat, or any "thin — 


(a) Cheleer,, p. a. . era ger gag. (0 Crooke's MS. ies 

3 n 2% Nond — e. 0 os — 3 
E Oreland, 0 ng, z 

8 Cheſter, p. 20. ”" MS, i , (1) Suſſex, we Dann, Ms. ; — 


( 3 App. P. 15. 
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much fallen oft, having been found too ſevere for the ſoil, Barley found 
more advantageous (u). 

In Mid Lothian, the Surinam enriches the ground little leſs than a crop 
of turnips itſelf, All potatoes excellent preparation for wheat e. 

In Tweedale, in fields part ſummer fallow, part turnip, part potatoes, 
and N _ the crop | 1 Te or Sy hat n ual after 
all "& & a - my wth 
Fa Berwick, Suringgs' 5 Ni dee tar barley bd graſs 

s (g)- 

In dire, it is obſerved, that ſo far from exhauſting the land, po- 

tatoes, when luxuriant, are ſure to be ſucceeded by an abundant crop (r). 


7 "Other + TT kg s 


to Northumberland, a pena ley or 101. an acre” is KEN on "the culture 
by many landlords, under the idea, that they exhauſt (. 

Mr. Grose ſett, of Cornwall, is ſure, from ron whh that they do not 
exhauſt; but as ſoon as he perceives the bloom entirely gone, be, gathers 


all the ſeed-apples and eaten them to hogs, who devour them re ; this, 
be thinks, - prevents ex 


Mr. Gilbert got good barley ks: "ther 69. in Suffen. { 4:6 
Dr. Dann, of Kent, does not ſow wheat. after thom ; FEES on ex; 
rience, found This ſoil left in too looſe a ſtate (v)., They RT 
greatly (x). From twenty to thirty-five buſhels per Acre Ft wheat gained 
after potatoes ). 
Mr. Buck, of Suffolk, planted two years ſucceſſively on i ie fam land ; 
e ſecond crop much Woke ' abundant than the firſt, and eres ee hong 
1 were not very exhauſting (x). . 
tRychope, near Sunderland, they ela otatoes' an epodljent prepa- 
. rative fer wheat, and have known five ee acre. (alte, 117 
(Ars ie of Kent.— They exhauſt | $4 24 1 * 


5 on great experience. Avid ſowing. w! heat es 481 ; 


þ be "> "ab 3 
Ae des of 2 : Annals f forined, a comp tive Kine bib. 
* 4 522 0 de e W Ae A, 75 1418.60 g el Bd 


der. val, ) MS, information. 5 A vol. 11. — 214. 
(v Vo 50. — 4 23%P Oy Hunter, rgical Eſſays, 2. P. 113. 
O Annals, . 2. 12 (x) re vol. 5. p. 253. 0 i al. 3˙ 
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Leas 1 


courſes of crops, and found that the degree of exhauſtion of the ſoil was 
in proportion to the potatoes occurring in thoſe courſes (a). 
Ar Slaine, in Ireland, wheat is ſown after them, but generally a bad 
crop, and bad grain: barley good (e). | | 
Is Suffolk, wheat found ſo bad after them, that there is no doubt of 
their exhauſting much (J. ; 1s 
Mr. Hollins gained thirty buſhels of wheat after them (g). 
Mr. Barbor, Rad a better crop of wheat after them than ever ſeen in the 
neighbourhood ( .& 1 Wy” 185 
n France, many obſervations have been made, tending to prove that 
they do not exhauſt Ci). 9 7 F 8 
eee. in Scotland. Half a large field carefully dreſſed and dunged, 
cropped with turnips, and the other half with potatoes; then barley and 
raſs ſeeds. The potatoe-half carried the beſt barley, and ſooneſt ripe; and 
* lay for two years the weightieſt crop (). N. B. Not ſaid whether the 
turnips were carted off. | | 
In Ayrſhire, good wheat after them Y. To | 
In Edinburghſhire, wheat better after them than after dats (m). 
In Eaft Lothian, found not to be an exhauſting crop (n). ' 
7 man: Grant had better barley, after potatoes than after turnips (s). 
In Yorkſhire, opinions various; one party aſſerts, that they are great 
impoveriſhers of the ſoil; hurtful to corn, and ruinous to graſs, e 
other, that they are friendly to corn, and not enemies to graſs (p). 


Mr. Whyn Baker, ſowed barley after various preparations ; the reſult as 
follows : | „ 
5 . „5 Produce Barrels 
, . | wy CRY of Barley. 
5 we 1 Bar. ſt. lb. 
Red French Potatoes — — — 18 9 2 
Black ditto | — SE nt IVE OT ae; © STM 
White Munfter ditto — — 12 13 10 
Flat Dutch Cabbage, drawn — — 13 2 4 
' Horſe Beans and urnips, drawn — , — 13 © 0 
| Red Cabbage, drawn : — 12.13 10 
Vetches, for Hay and Turnips, drawn — 12 11 6 
Turnips, drawn — — 12 9200 
Vol. 23. p. 5086. e) Iriſh Tour, vol. 1. p. 27. Society T ranſ, vol. 
(9) p. 42 125 5 172 Ibid. vol. 11. p. As ' 0) 74) Vol. x t. p. . 
1) Parmentier Traité de Pommes de Terre, p. 164. 85 Wight, vol. 3. p. 5. 
8 Ibid. p. 191. (m) Ibid. vol. Fa P- 450- (x) Ibid. vol. 2. p. 153- 
o) Ibid. vol. 4. part 1 p. 384. (p) Marſhal York, vol. 2. p. 64. (q) Experiments 


reported to the Dublin Society, 1773, P» 83. 
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Mt. Daten, of Vorkſhire, had a field part eabbages, drawn; part pota- 
toes, both equally manured: and the next year the whole fown with barley, 
which proved better by a quarter — acre after the potatoes than after 
the cabhages. One of his tenants planted an acre of potatoes in the middle 
of a Reid Flliowed for turnips, all dunged, and the turnips fed by ſheep. 
The whole was ſown with oats; which crop was better after the potatoes 
b nine buſhels an acre ir ;f 5 3 7 x 4 te V8 14727 an g 8281 4 1 11 — 
Mr. Seroope, of 'Y orkfſhire, has always good wheat after them (3). 
r in Northumberland, better wheat and rye than com- 
Won N. nn a ener ) F048 TOI Cie? 
Id, Moran: eat crops of barley after them ().. 
Mr. Dann confiders potatoes as an b crop ; that they exhauſt 
the ground more than any corn erop: but if cattle are fed with the pro- 
duce, he conceives, with a moderate quantity of litter, they would produce dung 
ſufficient to manure- nearly thrice the quantity of land the potatoes grow 
on; that ĩs, on the ſuppoſition of his own average produce, 350 buſhels. 91 


CULTURE, COMPARED. WITH THAT OF TURNIPS, , 
r x 
They are more nutritious; and, in the opinion of thoſe who have uſed them, 
fatten cattle much quicker than either turnips or cabbages; bei ſeeyree 
from froſt, are a more certain article of fattening than plants which are Hable 
to periſh by alternate froſt and thaw, If turnips and cabbages outweather the 
ſeverities of winter, they occupy the ſoil in the ſpring when it is wanted to 
be prepared for the ſucceeding crop ; while potatoes, if properly laid up, 
are ready without inconveniency till the graſs has a requiſite; bites Apply- 
ing each plant to the proper ſoil, cabbages are beſt for ſtrong tenacious land; 
turnips for light ſhallow unproductive ſoils; and potatoes for ch, deep, 
| found Bade loams (w). 2 N e e e b 
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N t in pou laz 117 me od, buſhels r acre (a 
Inn Cornwall, by wo erops on cho Fo ha 2 5 they 19855 ee. 1 
buſhels per acre ( ; 
In Cornwall, by paring an@ battiinng;” 520 Valet per gers f 2 
In Cumberland, 5 fair average Crop, 240 buſhels ; th the land a mot it 
cellent' turnip fil Fa. | 
In Durham, 250 buſhels ; drilled" ar two feet fix cos (. 


e Aveley, in Eflex, 200 buſhels an acre orn 8 | 

In . Ille of Wight, produce, in drills at ene oy 5 920 an 
acre 2 
n Lapeaſtire, dhe medium is 250 duften of go' pounds, befote ley 
are cleaned (BY. * 227 n Pg Wo: 205 87 

I Notti altre, Mir BoWey,": 5 buftiels per acre (). 
3 , 420 buſhels,” eat pounds (. 442 * od 8. 


n 160 ſacks, 249 pounds each per acre; average price ve fhil- 
bk, mk in 'Suffex, 375 buſhels. Land ee ſecond 


ear, | | 
In Wiitwretand, Jos buſliels yer acre (e) free mies : 

* Wiltſhire, from 50 to 160 ſacks, each 200 ande (% EDT | 

From ſeven to soo tons” of potatoes of the Kidney kind are ban 
exported from the banks of th 'Ouſe, in Yorkſhure, to the London 
market (y). 

An A _ of my in b is twelve tons per acre; but 
ſixteen tons are not an uncommon en IG 

Mr. Corbett, in Merionethſhire, r immenſe crops of potatoes, to 
the value of 20l. per acre (r). 


{aj Chalter,, b. % 6) Comal, Ibid. p. 38. 

| fa Prenatal „ | « y 8 Gets J (Klee = 

7 Hants, — 4 0 2 P32. (0) Nottinghambidire, p. 23. 
N e N- (Oed. p. 189. (m) Sullex,, p. 29 

(* ſtmoreland, p. 20. (0) Wiltſhire, p. 52. O) W. Riding, p. 444. 

(% Flintſhire, p. x4. (7) Merionethſhire, p- 13. 
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| 1 ff 28 ſtone (a), 


130 bolls the acre, Linlithgow 


* 1 en ie 28 2 nan P ——— — 
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In the Iſle of Man, 180 buſhels per acre; with extraordinary care, 


3000 (5). 


Mr. Hales, near Hull, had a crop which, at one ſhilling a buſhel, amounted 
to 251. per acre, or 500 buſhels (). 
In 'Forfarſhire, produce 55 tolls, each 16 ſtone, equal to 164 buſhels the 
Engliſh acre u). 
In \ + pr an acre in the lazy-bed method produces $5,000 weight: 
this is 466 buſhels of 75 pounds, or 37 2 or Engliſh acre (). 
In the Ifle of Harris, 3 Ss roms the ſeed i in " IO 
method (w). i 
In Dum riesſhire, 200 200 peck of ar fone _ a half * from x an Tre, b 
looked upon as'a very © crop. Sir James Kirkpatrick has had up- 
wards o 22 e Abi * e medium price of one ſhilling, is 161. 106. 
r acre. ( 
"Fo Annandale, 3 a Sedtch « acre, drilled, produces 200. Wincheſter buſhels, 
or about ſeven tons of clean potatoes (5 
In Mid Lothian, there from 12 to 1 500 acres,: average produce 30 
equal to "190 buſhels, at 75 pounds, or 152 buſhel 


acre, \ 
. 1 Lothian, the Surinam, called there Vams, uce commonly 
twelve tons an acre. The Red fort yields more than d Weite ca). d 
In Weſt LOOP a field has P uced in the, yy {og from 100 2 


e 


bo 
I Eat | Led. produee i in the high count! : 66 Ek en "the "TY lands 


in the low diſtrict rarel 9 5 than 40 or 5 barley, meaſure (61 60 bolls, 


or buſhels, or per Engliſh acre 2 

_ 4 — prodiecy, echo. at four ſhillings 
per bol!, or 141. (4). 

In Roxburghſhire, Baron Rutherford, from two to 300 brlote — 2 mea- 
ſure, at one ſhilling the firlot; in rich ſoils, ſometimes 400 firlots, One 
acre in 1793 manured with ns thread ron 81 e 3 * ſeven 

ſold for 211. ſe). | 

Tn Selkirkſhire, ns kh 25 bolls (Ns 


In Twecdale, $0 bolls per acre (g). Al from 20199. 410 ” . wy | 
Iſle of Man, 6. ft) Suſſex, p. 2 MS. 70 Forfar, p. 14. 
3 Galloway, AY 2. Hebrides, -y 18. (x) Dumfries, el I 
Bain oo © Ginn Drs. 
* p. 25. c ian, p. 1. : p. 83. | 


5 (E) Ranburghlkice, p. 33» "0 ons p. * 


Eo. [ 49 J 

Mr. Hill, in Hertfordſhire, 400 buſhels on acre, 1793, at one ſhilling 

and nine pence per buſhel, 351. Expence gl. Profit gol. (5). | 
In "lg crops not unfrequently amount to the value of 161. or 20l. 

an acre (i). "oe : 


In the county of Cromarty, produce 16 to 20 bolls (H), on the beſt 
conducted farms. - | POPE. > | 


Other b ö | | \ 


450 buſhels per acre gained, at 21d. per buſhel (H; of the Cluſter ſort. 
At Ilford, 1784, crops eight to 15 tons per acre, at 12 or 14 inches 
fquare (m), at 10 tons an acre, coſt to the farmer in his barn 308. per ton; 


at 74 tons, 408. per ton; 10 tons are 298 buſhels, conſequently one ſhilling | 


per buſhel prime coſt (n). | | | 
Mr. Mure, in Suffolk, in a 88 536 buſhels of the Cluſter (9). 
Mr. Turner, in Suffolk, Re 


Mr. Kirby, in Suffolk, Globe White, 400 buſhels on old lay; no 
manure (p). | | 
Mr. Bywell, of Yorkſhire, 360 buſhels (). * 

Mr. Leblanc, in Suff, on a trenched ſainfoin lay, on a blowing ſand, 
in a wet ſeaſon, 401 buſhels (7). | | 

At Ryefield, near Sunderland, in drills, produce 180 buſhels (5). 

Mr. Le Blanc, in Suffolk, broke up ainſbin, five years old, on a blow- 
ing ſand, ploughed deep, and planted every ſecond furrow with the Cluſter 
potatoe; produce 324 buſhels per acre (:). 8 

Mr, Pitt, of Staffordſhire, 300 buſhels, prime coſt 43d. of 80 pounds 
weight. 225 buſhels, przme coſt 7d. In a third, 225, prime coſt 9d. (u). 
Mr. Abdy, on freſh woodland, dunged, 563 buſhels, On good land, 
dunged, 640 (v). 

r. Hall, of Kent, 275 ſacks, or 825 buſhels, or 25 tons of the Cluſter 
on land that had been a hop-ground 14 years; and alſo dunged 60 loads 
an acre (w). | 


Mr. Gilbert, in Suſſex, 400 buſhels. Mr, Cavalier, 700 buſhels, on old 
hop-ground (x). 


— 


z 


' (4) Herts, p. 27. (i) Ayrſhire, p. 26. (I) Rep. Northern Counties of Scotland, p. 81, 


(7) Annals, vol. 2. p. 8. (m) Vol. 2. p. 99. (12) Annals, vol. 2. p. 100. 

(e) Ibid. vol. 1. p. 127. (p) Ibid. p. 285. (2) Ibid. 15 8 
(r) Ibid. vol. 3. p. 84. () Ibid. vol. 5. p. 363. (t) Ibid. vol. 5. p. 258. 

3 Ibid. vol. 7. p. 38. (v) Ibid. vol. 10. p. 328. (20) Vol. 10. p. 451. 


(x) Ibid, vol, 11. Pp · 243. 
| H 


Cluſter, 364 buſhels ; White Cluſter, 415. 
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Mr. Mayo, of Suſſex, has had 600 buſhels of the Cluſter; bur 450 


| average (y). 


Mr. Fuller, of Suſſex, 400 to 450 buſhels of the Golden Globe 60. 
Mr. Eccleſton, of Lancaſhire, 3. 50 buſhels an acre (a). 

Mr, Dann, of Kent, in 1791, found that the prime coſt of his potatoes 
was 81d. per buſhel, of 73 pounds (%. | 

Mr. Tooſy, in Canada, 350 buſhels an acre (e). 

Mr, May, of Suffolk, on a blowing ſand, without a 150 to 200 
buſhels (d) of Ox-Nable. 

Mr. Dann, of Kent, planted nine acres three roods and twenty poles. at 
the. expence of 7ꝗl. 78. 2d.; produce '3732 buſhels, which is 54d. per 


. buſhel (% Next year, the fame gentleman gained 450 buſhels, on. an 


average, of twenty-three acres (/. In 1791, 4928 buſhels coſt him 82d. 
per buſhel (g). 


Mr. Broadbent, of Surry, 600 buſhels 650. 
Mr. Billingſley, average 70 ſacks, each 240 pounds, on 301 acres; 
or 20,924. ſacks, prime coſt 28. gd. the ſack (i). 
. Mordaunt, 225 buſhels per acre, Surinam without manure; Dp mid- 
dlin black ſandy ſoil (4). | NEO 
Mc. Dann, of Kept, ig 1793, had 284 acres, prinke0 
Produce in Middleſex, 300 buſhels (m). 3 
Mr. Woolward, in Suffolk, 240 buſhels, in drills (). 
At Dolleſton, in Ireland, lazy-beds, fixty barrels prime coſt 58. or 18. 3d. 
per. buſhel (o). 
At Slaine, in Ireland, in lazy-beds, 48. * barrel prime coſt. (p). 
At Packenham, in Ireland, in lazy-beds, prime coſt as. . per bar- 
rel (q 
4 Naa 3 in Ireland, crop eighty barrels, prime coſt 28. 2d. per bar- 
rel (7). | 
i -nievin, in Ireland, crop 320 bufhels, prime co 7 $30 per buſhel (. 
Near the Giants Cauſeway, 259 buſhels per Engliſh acre, prime coſt 
d. (t). 
* a aſtle Oliver, in the County of . goo buſhels per acre have 
been gained (v). 


Sid. per buſhel (1). 


()) Annals, vol. 11. p. 24% (z) Ibid. * 12. p- 267. (a) Vol. 16. p. 357. 


5) Vol. 17. p. 226. () Vol. 17. p. 284, (4) Vol. 18. p. 314. 
a Vol. 19. p. 55+ .  ( Val. 20. p. 232. E Vol. 20. p. 233. 
0 Vol. 2 p- 430. (z) Vol. 21. p. 36. (4) Vol. 21. p. 521. 
) Vol. 22. p. 166. 0 Vol. 22. p. 58. (2) Vol. 23. p. 32. 
a Iriſh Tour, vol. 1. p. 10. (p) Vol. 1. p. 27. (q) Vol. 1. p. 50. 
(7) Vol. 1. p. 68. (5) Vol. 1. p. 183. (t) Vol. 1. p. 116. 


(x) Vol. 1. p. 490. 


C 3 23 

Mr, young? in various fields of w_— acres, the Cluſter, 
buſhels -—- 

328 —— 

0 itto 

4 — 

150 ditto 

550 ditto 

422 ditto 


ditto 

» ditto 

| 224. ditto 
3 | | WE. ditto 
85 II 1 | 3657 
: _—_ 39 Nene per acre tb. . 


Mr. Preſgrare, of Lincolnſhire, on à moory fen ſoil, 108. an aore, nd 
manure, 2 buſhels (20%. 

Mr. Bu En 480 buſhels E 

Mr. Barbor, by fattening oxen, made 200l. by twenty acres (. 

In France, the ſame breadth of land which produces thirty boiſeau of 
wheat, will produce un; of potatoes (z). 

Mean produce in France, we or ſixty ſeptiers per arpent (a). 

In Dumbartonſhire, ſixty bolls from fixteen and an half of feed, on a 
Scotch acre (). 

In Fifeſhire, drills cig hteen inches, ſeventy bolls of twenty-two ſtone 
Ano (e), or 272 buſhels per Engliſh acre, 

n Forfar, potatoes have been ſold at 251. an acre (4). In the ſame 
- forty bolls an acre a good crop (e). 
In Feebledhire, Mr. be ee Fo bolls (/). 

Si James Grant, thirty-five bolls of thirty-two ſtone (g). 

Mr. Greenhill, of Eſſex, whoſe father has had 3co acres in a year, and 
himſelf 200, has above fixteen tons per acre, but a great crop; when ſo 
large, it is difficult to fell them; has ſold the beſt at 308. a ton on ſuch 
occaſions (h). 


(v Society Tun. vol. eds (20) Ibid, vol. 8. (x) Ibid. vol. 9. p. 49. 


8 Vol. 14. p. 95. (2) Parmentier Tau & — de Terre, p. 13. 

a) Ibid. p. 156. (5) Wight, vol. 3. p. 303: (c) Ibid. vol. 1. p. 258. 

(4) P. 312. 0% P. 369. (Vol. 2. p. 478. (3) Vol. 4. part 1. p. 383. 
44) MS. information papers of the Board. 
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In the Midland Counties, 600 buſhels an acre; have been produced; 
3 to 400 a fair good crop (2). | 

Mr. Wright, in Norfolk, 364 buſhels (k). A gentleman in Wiltſhire, 
with dunging and folding, 480 buſhels (J). | = 

Near Bath, 440 buſhels (m). 8 

Sir Thomas Beevor, White Champions, 346 buſhels (n). 

Mr. Whimpey, 375 buſhels, in drills (0). Ditto, about 200 (0 : 

Mr. Chapple, 300 (4/- At Sandy, in Bedfordſhire, 250 UU | 

Mr. Dalton, of Yorkſhire, drilled 150 buſhels (8). » Scroope,. of 
Yorkſhire, drilled 216 buſhels (:). 5 

Near Morpeth, in Northumberland, at a foot ſquare, 226 buſhels (2); 
alſo 350 ditto (v). | 7 5 | 

At Glenwelt, in the ſame county, at a foot ſquare, 220 buſhels (ww). 

At Keſwick, every other furrow, 300 (x). 

o beit in Cheſhire, graſs- land dug, dibbled at one foot every way, 
500 bulhels ()). | | 5 
About Doncaſter, 250; near Hull, 180; near Newcaſtle, 226; 
Alnwick, 150; Carlifle, 300; Burton, 180; Kabers, 150; Garſlang, 
dug and dibbled at nine inches, 380; Ormikirk, 1 595 Altringham, dug 
and dibbled, 709; Stone, grafs-hand manured well, dug and dibbled, 450 ;. 
Shenſtone, the ſame culture, 400; Birmingham, the ſame, 550; Bendſ- 

worth, dibbled one foot ſquare, 350 (z). 5 : 

Mr. Kendal, in Derbyſhire, 600 buſhels ; about Caſtleton, 400; about. 
Cheſterfield, 300; Mr. Wharton, Doncaſter, 375, on rich ſand at 508. 

an acre; Mr. Cook, at Wheatley, 195; Mr. Arbnthnot, Surry, 136; 
Mr. Taylor, of Bifrons, 400; Mr. Poole, of Suſſex, 633; Mr. Sturt, 
Dorſetſhire, 600; at Glaſtonbury, 544 (a). | . 

Mr. Townley, of Belfield, in Lancaſhire, from an acre and half, ſta- 
tute-meaſure, had 341. at 18. 3d; per buſhel; beſides what was eaten by a. 
large family, and ſets for two acres (37. 


«4 
1) Marſhal, Mid. Counties, vol. 20 "3 (#) Bath Society, vol. r. p. 31. 
Ibid. vol. a. p 69- . () Ibid. vol. 2. p. 356. " (a) Ibid. vol. 3. p. 282. 
3 Tbid. vol. 8. p- 0. * 00) Ibid. vol. 6. (9g) Vol. 7. p. 351. 
Young's Nort our, vol. 1. P. 54 (s) Ibid. vol. 2. p. 339. 
(0 Ibid. iy 370. 1 vol. 3. p. 144. (v) P. 20. w) Ibid. p. 84. 
P ) Ibid. p. 243. (z) All theſe alſo from Young's North Tour. 


(x) P. 108. | | 
a) All theſe from Young's Eaſtern Tour, vol. 4. p. 113, (5) Hunter's Georgical 
Je, vol. 4. P· 24. | | 


1 


with ſuck a view, be proper to claſs them according to ſoil and manage - 


ment; in which attempts there would be difficulties too great to remove 
from the imperfections and omiffions in many of the experiments, or their 
regiſters. One general reſult may, however, be deduced; which is, that 
the crops are upon the whole very abundant, and offer great encouragement 
to thoſe who may be inclined to enter into or extend the cultivation. 


„„ + C-AÞ- hs 
or THE VALVE OF POTATOES. 
159m this Head may be conſidered the Application and Value. 


2. By Hogs. 


By Sheep. 
© By Hort 
5 By Poultry. 


—— MB oi 


SECTION I. 
BY CATTLE. 


DR. WILKINSON, of Enfield, in feeding cows on them, found that 
when they eat nothing elſe, the milk was too thin and watery to fatten 


calves; and the butter white and taſteleſs, without any firmneſs: good 


when they ate hay alſo (a), . ”— 
{a) Annals, vol. 20, p. 458. 
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In Frodſham, in Cheſhire, where 100,000 buſhels are annually raiſed, 
when the price is ſo low as one ſhilling per buſhel, of go pounds, conſider- 
able quantities are given to fatten cattle, milch cows, horſes, and hogs with 
great ſucceſs; but are found to be of tee laxative a nature, without an 
addition of ſome other food (4). „f der A 


In Cumberland, Mr. Blaylock feeds his cows with potatoes : 120 buſhels 


with fixteen ſtone of oatmeah will feed a cow for three months, and leave 


a profit of gl. or 4l. (e). 4 
4. 


16 ſtone of oatmeal, at 28. — 1 12 
. K 
Profit of a cow — pe 


Mr. Lamb, of Cumberland, has been long convinced, that an acre of 
potatoes is of leſs value than an acre of turnips for feeding cattle ; and ſays, 
that the practice of ſo applying them is every year loſing ground; but they 
value their turnips at 5l.-an acre for feeding cattle (a). 

At Aveley, in Eſſex, ſteaming potatoes for fattening} bullocks, has an- 
ſwered well, when mixed with about twice the bulk of cut firaw and 


hay (e). MS 4 | + | ; 
2 "Fn . they are almoſt univerſally boiled in ſteam, in a large 


hamper or tub, perforated and placed over the water, and given to cattle, 
either warm or cold, mixed with chaff, bran, hay - ſeeds, barley, or oat- 
meal (J). ; | 

Mr. Bower, of Nottinghamſhire, would feed with potatoes at 2s. a 


Tack (g). 


Mr, Billingſley, of Somerſetſhire, found by experiment that potatoes 
thus applied could not be carried further than the value of 10d, the buſhel, 
of eighty pounds, (6), 3 | | | 

In Suſſex, they fatten bullocks with them with great ſucceſs (i). 

In Dumbarton, cows are fed with meſſes of boiled food; potatoes a 
principal ingredient, but not boiled; only bruiſed in a ſtone mortar (4). 

In Mid Lothian, the Surinam chiefly 2 to milch cows; increaſing 
the produce without affecting the taſte milk 1), 

The Surinam, in Weſt E have killed many cattle by hoving. 


A cure which rarely fails if given before the animal falls down, is a f 


(5) Cheſter, p. 19. | (c) Cumberland, p. 26. (4) Ibid. p. 29. 
(e) Eſſex, Vancouver. (f) Lancaſter, p. 34. (4) Nottingham, p. 13- 
(4) Somerſe:, p. 82. &) Suſſex, p. 28. (#) Dumbarton, p. 61. 


(1) Mid Lothian, p. 69. 


L 1 


Scotch pint of water, with as much common falt in it as can ſpeedily be 
diſſolved. Operates as an emetic (mJ, | 
Mr. Hill, in Hertfordſhire, feeds his milch cows with potatoes: give 
abundance of milk, but not cream in proportion (n). : 
Ia Warwickfhire, potatoes for cattle gaining ground (o). £ 


Other Authorities. 


An ox of 140 ſtone (eight pounds) will eat one bufhet and a half per 
day; from 80 to 100 ſtone, one buſhe! with about ten pounds of hay (p). 
r. Bywell, of Vorkfhire; oxen of 70 or 80 ſtone (fourteen pounds) a 
bufhel a day, with ſome hay, are fuperior to turnips (9) | 
Mr. Campbell found that large oxen may he as completely, and to as 
high a degree, fattened on potatoes and hay as on any other food ; and the 
beef remarkably good (). : 
Mr. Fuller, of Suffex, has fattened many fheep on them (). | 
'The Editor of the Annals, in Suffolk, finiſhed fattening oxen with po- 
tatoes, with the addition of ſome bean-meal, from April 21 to May 27, 
and they did perfectly well (g). | | 
Mr. Dann, of Kent, after fattening many beaſts on this root, dropt the 
practice in 1794, finding that it did not anſwer (d). | 
Mr. Gor wh in Suſſex.— The water in which they are boiled deleterious 
to cattle (v). : 
Mr. Rowley, of Ireland, has fattened worked oxen of five years old on 
them par-boiled, hay beſides; fattened remarkably quick (w). 

Mr. Abdy, of Eilex, fattened Welch runts on potatoes, and they paid 
5Ed per buſhel. A Scotch cow alſo, and paid 1s. 4d. per buſhel (x); 
but fifth quarter included, rejecting that the value is 18. 1d. 

Mr. Clutton, in Suffex, has fattened many oxen on potatoes, and found 
them to pay from 6d. to gd. per buſhel (y). 5 A 
Mr, Davis, &c. in Suſſex, found them in fattening and feeding cattle 
worth 6d. per buſhel (z). | | 
Mr. Gilbert, of Suſſex, found them worth gd. in fattening oxen (a). 
Mr. Mayo, of Suſſex, has fattened oxen on the Clufter 5 for ſixteen 


years, and the value aſcertained to be 4d. per buſhel (5). , 

| | 1 

m) Weſt Lothian, p. 26. | (2) Herts, 28. (e Warwick, p-48. þ 

þ) Annals, vol. a. p. 8. (9) Ibid. vol. 1. p. 402. (r) Ibid. vol. xryp. 109. 2 

(s) Ibid. p. 250. (z) Ibick. vol. 12. p. 233. (x) Ibid, vol. 23- p. 384. 1 
(v) Ibid. vol. 20. p. 288, (w) Iriſh Tour, vol. 1. p. 23. {x) Annals, vol. ro. p. 328. 


) Ibid. vol. 11. p. fyo. () Ibid. p. 223. 
5) Ibid. p. 251. 6 1 


(a) Ibid. p. 243. | | 
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Mr. Campbell, of Kent, would not ſell potatoes at gd. per buſhel, if 

beef ſold at 445d. per pound. (c). | 1 Be 

The Editor of the Annals, in fattening eight bullocks, tried them with 
212 buſhels of Cluſter, potatoes, giving ſome bean-meal and chaff at the 
ſame time; and the potatoes did not pay 14d, per buſhel; 70 buſhels mare 
were given to loſs (4): and the following year the reſult was the ſame (loſs) 
in fimſhing twelve beaſts (e). . 

Mr. Mure, of Suffolk, fattening beaſts on a very large ſcale, found that 
twenty-four oxen feeding twenty weeks on potatoes, with ſome beans and 
chaff added, gained each 212 pounds live weight; that is, dead 116; and 
at 45d. per pound al. 38. 4d. or as. ad. per week. Alſo thirty oxen in 


eleven weeks, fed on potatoes, with ſome. malted beans and hay added, 
gained each 119 pounds live weight, dead ſixty - five pounds; at 44d. 


II. 48. Ad. or 28 2d. per week. Alſo forty oxen, fed on potatoes, with 
ſome beans, chaff, and — added, in ſixteen weeks gained each ninety-two 
pounds live weight, dead fifty-one pounds; at 44d. is 198. 1d. or per 
week 1s. 2d, Alſo one bull, fed in the ſame way, hay excepted, gained 


in twenty-four weeks 672 pounds, or dead 369 pounds; and at 44d. is. 


61. 18s. or per week 5s. 8d. Alſo two bulls, fed in the ſame way, 
twenty-one weeks, each gained 420 pounds alive, or 221 pounds dead; 
which at 44d. is 41. 6s. or 4s. per week. Alſo two bulls twenty weeks, 
that gained each 196 pounds alive, or 0 dead; which at 44d. is al. or 
28. per week. Alſo four bulls twenty weeks, that gained each 210 pounds 


alive, or 115 pounds dead, which at 41d. is 21. 28. or 28. Id. per 


week (7): all theſe fed in the ſame manner, beans and chaff added to po- 
tatoes. There can be no doubt but the beans, chaff, and hay eaten amounted 
to more than the value paid by theſe beaſts, and conſequently that the po- 
tatoes, to the amount of many . thouſand buſhels, were entirely thrown 
away. The beaſts had half a peck of beans per day; conſequently coſt, 
befides chaff and hay, 3s. per week, In another experiment, potatoes 
paid 6d. per buſhel, but Ber. U w. for hay. In another, eight beafts 
in forty-two days ate forty-eight buſhels of potatoes, beſides beans and" 
chaff, 18, 8d. per week, gained ninety-fix pounds live weight, dead fifty- 
two pounds; which at 44d. is 19s. or 38. ad. per week: deduCt 1s, 8d, 
remains 18. 6d, for eight buſhels of potatoes, or 24d. per buſhel (g). 

Mr. Dann, of Kent, fattened fourteen beaſts on potatoes and clover-hay, 
which paid 6d, per buſhel (þ). a | . 

The Editor of the Annals gave, for three weeks, potatoes, beans, and hay 


to fix beaſts that were fattening ; they gained al. 11s. 3d.; beans and hay 


(c) Annals, vol: 22. P. 296. ( Ibid. vol. 24 p. 243. 0 185 Ibid, vol. 16. p. 73. 
Y mid. P. go. (x) Ibid. 5. 4. h) Ibid. p. 308. . 5 
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r 92 remained for 126 buſhels of potatoes 108. 9d. — 

| * TT | 

M. ol Kent, fed ſeventeen) bullscks on they ate each a 
ea 


buſhel and a half per CA eight pods d paid 6d. per 


buſhel for the 
Mr. Hunter, of Hertfordſhire, fed 10 oxen on potatoes ; and found they 


did well with hay, but not without (). h 
Mr. Bucknell, of Devon, found it better to give them dry, though 
ons to cattle,” than waſhed: if too much earth, ſhake them in an iron 


2 Bleenbill, of aſt * aſſerts, that watery and other potatoes 
are not near ſo nouriſhing for cattle as mealy (n 

The ſame perſon deſcribes Mr. Crooke's met od, by which thiee ſeam- 
ing tubs, with copper bottoms, ſteam twenty-five licks a day, which feeds 
d an oxen, thirty-five cows and young oxen, fix yearlings, fifteen 
horſes, pon thirty hogs,” Five men ge the Tate and ſerve the 


Mr. 1 "ol of Lens fuming ſeventeen. oren, 6d. buſhel, of 
ſeyenty-three- pounds No "RT YT akon 
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-IN Cumberland M 15 ' feediiig ies; wks buſhels of potatoes 


and ten of corn, made into meal, will feed a ſow of eighteen. or twent 
fone Net cht, ne eaves a profit of l. 15 5s. The TO are boiled, = 


meal — with them (a). . 4. 
Ten buſhels of corn, at a8, em e e 
Fire, attendance, &c. — 2 0 5 
E — of potatoes, at 4d. — 5 
mk 
Profi by ** "bom 67 15214 
5 (3) Annals, vol. 18. wo > D 19. 81 F 
Society Tranſ. vol. 10. p. 98. 02 ol. 9. p. (#), MS, Papers of the Board. 
(e) * Tel, 22. 'P- 4. a @) Society 7 * vol. 10; * ain (a) en p. 27. 
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Mr. Bilingfley, of Somerſetſhire, in a ſeries. of the: moſt oorfiderabll 


experiments yet publiſhed on fattening hogs, found the value off this 


tatoes ſo a ied could not bo made to orcce 0d, tha buſhel; of eig 
pounds (5);. 


In Roxburgh, pork fattened with potatoes, not rey an fr ai 


flattened with grain (c). 


Other Authorities, 


Ware Blnac, of, Saffolk,r had-thiroes fort act litvers; of gige 26 pen s 
a ſtock, he obſerves, that he ſhould not think of keeping, if he ha not grownii 


Mr. Nr of Pendeford. fattened hogs! Ait potatobs boiled — 
ened with-barley-meal 5 and-they pait from gd. to rei per buſheb ( + 
Mr. Billingſley found, in very; conſiderable deren that tho water! 
in which ay bal were boiled was injurious to hoge : the roots better naw 

when {lightly; boiled. than- when boiled to-a pulp. 

At Sine, in Ireland, for hogs boil and mix with bran and oats at lis 

hog of a cwt. wilh fata in ds months: ; on ſix barrelsy and one barrel of 
oats. Much poultry reared and fed on them in all the cabins g. 

Near Dublin, fatten hogs to fine bacon; but give butter · milk a week or 
two before killing. Give ſome offal-corn for owls, boil them to a maſh, 
and mix with butter-milk, and tirey fartemexceedingly well (5). 

Mr. Greenhill, of Eaſt Ham, ſays, that hogs will not touch the apples (i). 

Cluſter ſort, 8. ditto, by fattening hogs in a conſiderable experiment, 
by Mr. Mure ( 

Mr. Turner, in Suffolk, by hogs, 6d. per buſhel; valuation from ob- 
ſervation not abſolute (/). 

Mr. Billingfley applied 16, 778 ſacks, each 240 pounds, to fattening and 
feeding hogs, and they paid as, 681 per ſuck, or rod. per buſhel, of eighty 
pounds: intereſt of. capital in feeding not reckoned, and the value. the 
dun M. ben after (n). 

* of Ctuſter en in various eek 
ments. Por (#). - he 


Fatening Chineſe nge — 15 od. 
Ditto other hogs - 2 1 &> 


Dir Chineſe , d, I Arenge . 
By lean hogs, eſtiorared | — 2 
By hogs (%. 


N. p: 8% () Roxburgh, p. (@ Annals, 8 
e) Ibid. vol. 6. p. 231. 


9 f) Ibid. = me. 8 4 8. 0 Triſh Tour Pa. 1. p. 27. 
(4) Vol. x. p. 7. (i) MS. Papers of t (0 Annals, vel. 1. p. 127. 
(1) Ibid. p. 192. (m) Vol. 21. p. — 5 (.) Society Tranſ. vol. 3. Pp. 46 to go. 


(e) Ibid. vol. 4. p. 79. 


[91 


Mr. Winter, by fattening hogs, ad. per buſhel (n). Surinam, a half 
penny per buſhel 0 I A : | | 

Mr. Boys, of Kent, in a confiderable experiment, found that ninety- 
ſix ſacks of potatoes, given to fatten hogs, were 4l. 3s. 1d. worſe than 
nothing, He had doubled their uſe from many obſervations (o). 

Mr. Pit, of Pendeford, Staffordſhire, fed large ſwine on boiled potatoes, 
in this method: On taking them hot from the furnace, they are in maſhing 

mixed with bran and barley-meal; twelve pounds and an half of the latter 
to one buſhel of potatoes: afterwards gave peaſe. They paid 5d. per buſhel 


for the potatoes; but this was better than Mr. Pitt had ever before ob- 


ſerved 12 0 a | | us 
Mr. Le Blanc, in Suffolk. Given raw to hogs in the farm-yard, and 
they throve well (. e | 5 
Boiled, they fatten both porkers and bacon exceedingly well; but oats 
en for three weeks at laf (+). e ee 
Great numbers of hogs fattened entirely on them, and the pork much 
firmer than pollard fed. Reckoned a very profitable application (5). 
All che hogs in the county of Meath fattened on them, half boiled 17.4 
In the Fre 1s of Sligo, f fattened on them raw, the fat is bad; but 
par-boiled, and well ſprinkled with ſalt, firm and good (#). „ ö 
In Scotland, for fattening hogs, boiled and mixed with meal of any ſort, 
for five weeks before killing; and meal entirely for a few days, Alſo geeſe 
fed to account (v). : : F | 
Mr. Kendal, of Derbyſhire, mixes two buſhels of rye-meal with twenty 
of boiled potatoes; with which he fattens brawns better than on corn alone. 
Mr. Wharton, of Doncaſter, mixes half a peek of barley-meal with fix 
buſhels of potatoes bailed ; with which he fattens porkers, and half fattens 
bacon hogs. Mr. Arbuthnot fattens porkers, mixed with a little barley- 
meal. Mr, Poole, of Suſſex, boiled one-third barley-meal, and two-thirds 
potatoes and beat peaſe and barley alone (w). ro bee 


(e) Bath Society, vol. 3. p. 3313  (#) Annals, vol. 7. p. 358. X 
(e) Ibid. vol. 9. p. 98. (%) Annals, vol. 9. (4) Ibid. vol. 3. p. 83. 
3 Young's Iriſh Tour, vol. 1. p. 10. (s) Ibid. p. 29. (t) Ibid. p. 45. 
(x) Ibid. p. 291. (v) Wight, vol. 2. p. 430. (h) All theſe from Young's 

Eaſtern Tour, vol. 4. P. 113. ; : 
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SECTION m. 


MR. FULLER, of Suſſex, has fattened many ſheep on potatoes (a). 

General Murray, in Suſſex, fattens ſheep with them; 196 wethers eat 
every day fourteen buſhels of potatoes and 1 cwt. of hay (6). | 
Mr. Fuller, of Suſſex, fattens ſheep” with potatoes with great ſucceſs, 
and faſter than on corn, or even oil-cakes ; each ſheep eats a gallon a day, 
and ſome hay morning and evening (c ).. | ; 
Mr. Crette de Palleul fattened fixteen ſheep; four on potatoes, four on 
_ turnips, four on bects, and four on corn; the four dee gained in 
four months ſeventy pounds, on turnips fixty-ſeven and an half, on beets 

ſeventy - one, on corn ninety-two and an half; they had ſome hay, All 
the weights alive (4). | CTY | 

Mr. r of Ireland, had eighty ſheep which in the ſnow got to 
his potatoes ;. and cating them freely, he drew off forty, and put them to 
- that food regularly: they fattened very quick, much ſooner than forty 
others at bay, and yielded a great price (e). | 
Mr. Dann, 156 ewes, and 155 lambs, fed on potatoes; ate 616 pounds, 
and 279 pounds of hay each day (7). he; 1 
Mr. Bucknell, of Devonſhire, found it better to give them dry, though 
dirty, to ſheep than waſhed (g). 2 : 
; Mz. Ward, of Berkſhire, prepared potatoes and turnips for lambs, An acre 
of middling turnips kept * lambs twenty days: 100 buſhels of potatoes 
kept them the ſame time. If they ſcour, a little hay is given (H). 


7 


a 1 vol. 11. 10 o. / bid. p. 285. ) Tbid. vol. 12. p. 266, 
5 Ibid. vol. 14. P- © aig 8 ( i Tour, Res p. 22. 15 


. 
* 


139. : 
| { f) Society Tranf vol. 10. p. 94. {g) Ibid. 9. p. 47+ (4) Annals, vol. 24: p. 623. 
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8E TION . 


| Ane fries tht New a, 


MR. CROOK, of Tytherton, North Wiltſhire, fteams in this manner: 
He fits a veſſel which contains one or two buſhels to the fize' of his boiler, 
which is like a waſhing copper, holding eight or ten gallons of water. 
Bottom of the veſſel is pierced with auger holes, and tightened round with a 
wet cloth, to keep in A bs ſteam: when done, are overturned into a cooler, 
and given to cattle, mixed with chopped bay or ftraw (a). Has had ſeven 

head of fattening - cattle on ſteamed potatoes at a time; expence 58. 3d, 

r head per week. For beaſts of ten to eleven ſcore per quarter, including 
ay, fuel, attendance, and the potatoes reckoned at 1s. per buſhel. 

r. Crook has fed nine horſes with ſteamed potatoes, at 14d. per buſhel 
per diem for the nine; gave no oats nor hay, but as much cut ſtraw as they 
could eat. Is convinced that the practice for both anſwers well (5). 

At Aveley, in Eſſex, ane and ſteaming coſt 2d. per 100 pounds. 
To 300 pounds, half a pint of ſalt and a ſmall quantity of ſulphur; this 
ſufficient for a horie conſtantly worked fix days; which is gooo pounds for 
half a year, being three-fifths of an acre's produce. Fed thus, they perform. 
| their work well, | Rn: IT" og 3 


— 


COMPARISON OF roop. 
In wintering a Team of Five Horſes. 


Three acres of potatoes producing 45,000 pounds, or 
600 buſhels, will tupport fn horſes twenty-fix | 


weeks, which at Z of a pound, or 18. 62d, per buſhel,, . 3. 
amount to — | — 5 
Steaming, at 2d per 100 pounds — 3 3 V 
Three buſhels of ſalt, at 68. — — 8 
Sulphur — — — 898933 
. 


(a) Cornwall, p. 42. (3) Mr, Crook's MS. information. 
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HAY, AND OAT APROYNT. 


Five horſes twenty-ſix week: two buſhels of oats . #5 4. 
per horſe per ed 5 of, ot at 28, 0d, —— — 10 0 

Twenty: four pounds of hay per horſe per week, 

ten loads and three quarters, at 3l. _ 3. 8. 


4 . 64 10 9 
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1 Fotatoes — 831 13 | 
s As» * > 5 . f — = Tee 
(c) Difference in faxour of potatoes L. 18 17 

In Northumberland they are given raw to horſes, after the rate of twp 
pecks per day ach horſe ; and found very uſeful in the ſpring, when bay 
and ftraw.hecome dry (d). 4 0 ka eve IA 

In ane Ban horſes are fed with potatoes; about three-cighths 

a peck, the Dumbarton peck being equal to two pecks at Edinburgh. 
Three-eighths of 2 peck of gat-leeds of huſk, and balf a peck of d made 
' a hearty fupper for a horſe in winter, when he is not hard wrought (2). 
In Annandale they anſwer well. for horſes, when they are upon white 
fodder : ten pounds weight of clean-waſhed raw potatoes make a moderate 
feed for a horſe (77. | 

In Eaft Lothian, horſes are found fo fond of Surinam potatoes, that, 
when accuſtomed, they prefer them to corn; excellent for foals and young 
horſes, keep them open in body, and ſmooth in coat ; growing as much in 
the winter as in the ſummer : nine pounds is a ſufficient feed. for a pair of 
horſes, with half the uſual allowance of oats. Such a feed coſts only 1d. (z). 

In Roxburghſhire, potatoes are given to horſes in the quantity of one 
quarter of a Linlithgow bare firlot, to keep their bodies open (5). 

It is afferted, that in ſome parts of Scot and, Yams or | 1 Lo potatoes 
: 77 nn for horſes, as they were found to produce gripes and 

QOUCS (2). Sa ; ' ts | 


ci n (4) Northumberland, p. 40. (e) Dumbarton, p. 62. 


Dumfries, A 5 Eaft Lothian, p. $2. hk) R « 63. 
IAA Ons 


1 & 1 
2 Other Authorities. + | 
Roaſted on kilns, the bẽſu w of wg potatdes to horſes 29. 


Mr. May, of Suffolk, experiences the importance of this root for horſes 
more, perhaps, than any man in — — ; he keeps nineteen horſes and 


four cows on a farm of 600 aereN, à fingle acre of meadow or ar- 
tificial hay. His entire dependence is on potatoes, chaff, and ſtraw; gives 
one buſhel per diem, cut very ſmall, to each horſe, to make them eat the 
RSS TH eo TT | 

Mr. Stewart, in Kent, fed two horſes with potatoes boiled, a whole winter; 
they ate nine buſhels a week, had no hay nor corn, only cut. No horſes 
went through their work bettef 7. f 

Mr. e gie in Ireland, when he feeds his horſes with potatoes (the 
Cluſter ſort) gives no oats; do well on them raw, but beſt boiled. Bul- 
locks and ſheep are equally fond of them. He has ſo great an opinion of 
this root for live ſtock; that he left off turnipy for them (). 

In Scotland, found excellent for horſes, raw; But well waſhed ; but, if 
hard wröugkt, oats are given „„ | 

Mr, Kirby, in Suffolk, buys, for horſes, at 18. - buſhel (7). 

Mr. May, of Suffolk, ſells alt the Ox-Nobles te cin at 18. but never 
under; uſing the reſt for Horſes (m). ES 

Mr. Voufig aſcertained tHe value of the Cluſter fort, in various experi- 
ments, td b& for feeding horſes, gd. n). 85 

Mr. Becleſton, of Eancaſhire; fed his Borſes with boiled potatoes and 
chaff (no oats) and found them worth 1s, per buſhel (%. 

Mr. Billie fley; in 1793. fed his hörſes with” potatoes partially, to the 
ſowing of dats; and aſcertained the value of thè potatoes to be 8d, per 
buſhel {3 © - - © | 5 Re 


COA 


Lp 


SECTION V. 
POULTRY. 


IN Roxburghſhire, a common practice to make hens lay well, is to give 
frequently boiled potatoes, with a ſmall quantity of meal; both a little 
warm (a). g | 


— 


if 


VVV 


(2) Atrials, vol. 1. p! 283. © (4) Ibid. vol. 18. p. 314. 7) Thid. 
(4) Ini Tour, vol. 1. p. 416. (1) "Gs 1 vol. 5 p. 285. 
(m) Ibid. vol. 18. p. 314. (1) Society Tranſ. vol. 4. p. 91. 
(% Annals, vol. 16. p. 91 Idid. vol. 22. p. 167. (a) Roxburgh, p. 64. 
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RECAPITULATION, 
Valus of Potatoes applied to Live Stock. 
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BY HOGS. 
per buſhel. 
8 : 4. d. 
Cumberland - - — o 4 
Somerſet — - oO 10 
A 
1 w - - 0 

Ditto — — o 2 
Ditto - - - © 8 
Somerſet » 7% - - o of 
Kent o = - - 0 o 
Stafford — - - 3 
3 112 

Average o 84 

f | 8 BY HORSES. Fig 

Fs STE. LOST] ESE] v0) 6 246 
Suffelk a - | „ 2 1 | 0 
Ditto . * ” © 9g 
Lancaſter - — - LS 
Somerſet * — . 0--:8: 
ER 
| Average © 10k 

- © OBSERVATION, gh 


The authorities here collected on cattle and hogs are numerous; and it 
3s remarkable, that the general reſult is ſo nearly the ſame in thoſe two ap- 
plications. In regard to horſes, they may appear much more valuable, 

wing to the circumſtance of this application depending on e/imate : the 
Lela of corn or hay can only be calculated. This mode of applyi 
the root has conſequently more uncertainty in it as an aſcertainment o 
value than the others; for ſheep, Ws por gy are yet wanting. Upon the 
whole, the value of potatoes applied to the live ſtock of a farm, may, in a 
general way, be eſtimated to pay from 4d. to 6d. per buſhel, | 


K 
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„ - CHAP, XII. 


OF THE EXPENCES. - «+ | 


Authorities from the Reports. 
TP Cheſhire, a as dated by way of account, 


Thirty tons of an, at 35 6d. - - 7 

Tilla 1 

Dibbling and covering 144. . per -fixty-four yards 0 
0 
1 


Soiling or covering wth ea 
Digging up, 6d. per fixty-four yards (a). = 


Tn Dorſetſhire, potatoes pay 48. per acre for tithe 00 


At 3 in Effex, | _ fy F 4 
utting, dibblin urrow, and droppin oa & © 
Once 5 an . =s f . — 0 4 6 
Digging up, gathering, 2 houſcing - 2 
Ploughing - 9 6 

| Seed (g. carting, — ſpending the . » 0: > 


mw Somerſethire, the expences of raiſin this amount to 6d. per 
buſhel, of eighty ounds, on the produce 00 = pe 

A very ſucceſsful and experienced cultivator, in Eſſex, thus ll: 1 
Crop ten tons an acre, beſides chats, and-two tons of cn; ;: according to 
che ſeaſen, more or leſs. Chats 208. to 308. * ton. 


e O Date p. 11. pa 6 O kes, Vancounre. 
— Lake; HAI : 


e 1 7 1 


EXPENCES. Fr 
8 9 2d „ Is 
3 
8. * O 
a ; Rates 2 „ 0 10 4. d. 
; F | 2 18 © 
Three ploughings - — - 1 10 0 
Three or four. harrowings e, LO40 
Twenty loads of dung TS - 120 0 
Spreading. - - = 
Planting - ff 3280 
Cutting the ſets le elan 0 6 o 
20 cwt. of ſets = 299 
Three Lf at 1085488, and 4. r 
Taking up, waſhing, and ſorting (nine men) one load : 
of 14 ten, or 128. per ton; ten os 5600 
| ny EXPENC®8, 498, for nine ton . 0 
1 * 8 i n 7 yo 5 0 31 10 0 
„ © . PRODUCE, „bu gala! 
6 Ten tons, at 3l. 108. : - 8 25 © © 
To ditto, Chats . £4 OM 1 2 10-0 
: .. | — $ T PEEL Ef 2 37 10 O 
l 5 — 94 % 31 10 © ; 


5 Profit | "© 6 © 0 


© Other Authori ties, 


At Ilford, in 1984, ating Mom twelve tofgurtern: inches daun 18. 00. 
ny hand- hocings 85. ; digging abd picking, 6d. pet rod. 


Ueel > | TOTAL EXPENCE. PER ACRE, | wy 7 { 
; ; P J. * 
Rent, .tithe,- nn n aiot b 93 io 8 2 N 
Manure ; - - * 4 ” 0 . 
„Carr. over $66 2 
# a$$ »3 4 & * 59 * 


05 Ms. 3 A W. band. 
K 2 


e , 7 


/ 5 © - 
* Is 6 2 
Tillage „% IT 00 a3 
4 1 . - s 112 3 15 
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befides the expence of picking, ſorting, and carrying:to: marker N. 
Mr. William Pitt, of StaGardſhire, formed, that the expence. was es follow 2 


a: 3 way 4 

Upon old turf, vent, bed · = - 1 10 © 

. Twenty loads rave dung, at 28. C. _ . 0 
and planti - 2 10 0 
- "Twenty buſhels of ſets, at 18, be, - — 1 10 © 
Hoeing and weeding _ - - 0 7 6 
Taking up, and ſorting 5 8 2 10 © 

- 4.9 14 6 

Os clever lay — . 1 
 Aﬀteriturnips p . 6 11 © 


Nn ſrl, 2 and lime 2). - WS 


Mr. Abdy, on ah ages and dunged, 161. 13s. 6d. On other 


land, 15 I 5K. 8. 4d 
w— Suflex, in Sls, raiſes 450... buſhels. for 5, 153; 139, 
but renee — 1 — buſhels) of dung are reckoned at only, II. 108. 6. 
Mr. gfley; 301 acres coſt 28391. gs. 4d.; or, gl. gs. 3d. per acre (k). 
Mr. Dann, of Kent; expenee of twenty- eight acxes and a half, in 1793, 
250l. 8.; or, 81. 188. an acre (1). 
Mr. Dunn, gl. 8s. _ * only 1 en al year's, 
10. 38. 2d. (jm). 


Y Annals, 5 } Tbid. vol. 7. p. 36. (J) Ibid. vol. 16+ p. 327: 
(i) Ibid. vol. x1. 8 of ) Dh p * (1) Ibid, vol. 22. p. 166. 


1 9 ] 
Mr. Wright, in Norfolk, per acre, 131. 28 (n). - 
Mr. Bartley drills at three feet, above 10l. an acre fs). 
Mr, Whimpey, in drills, 61. 138. (p). 
At Sandy, in Bedfordſhire, rl, 18. 6d. (2). 
Near Morpeth, 121. 58. 6d. r) 
Mr. Parkinſon, of Doncaſter, 141. 128. 6d. (). 


OBSERVATION. 


No general conclufions can be drawn from the variations in the expences 
of this cultures The modes purſued being ſo different, and the coſt or 
z expences of manure ſo various, that every fituation muſt require a calcu» 
lation for itſelf. Enough appears, however, te ſhew, that in general the 
expence is high, and that it would be in vain anywhere to attempt 
the cultivation without the applieation of a large aereable capital. When 
regiſtered experiments: become much more numerous than they are at 
preſent; facts will he more clearly applicable to every eaſe that may occur, 
and a greater precifion attainable. 


{n} Bath Memoirs, vol. 1. p- 31. (o) Ibid. vol. 4. p. 286. 


) Ibid. vol. 5. p. 30. 14% Young's Northern Tqur, vol. 1. p. 
EA 7 Ibid, vol. 3. ps 20. i (s) MS. Papers of the Board. 15 
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CHAP. XIV. 
APPLICATION OF POTATOES AS FOOD FOR MAN. 


Authorities from the Reports. 


N Forfar, they conſider the importance of this root as great, from the 
circumſtances of being able to command a ſupply of food for the poor. 
in July, before the corn harveſt comes on; in which view early planting in 
the ſpring is an object. (a). s 0 

In the Central Highlands, potatoes having become the principal food 
of the common people, is conſidered as the greateſt bleſſing that modern 
times have beſtowed on the country: has probably more than once ſaved 
it from the miſeries of famine. Before the introduction of this ineſtimable 
root, fam ines were frequent in the Highlands (5), ; 

It would be difficult to calculate how much the introduction of this plant 
into the Hebrides has improved their arable lands, and bettered the condition 
of the poorer inhabitants (c). ; | a 

In Eaft Lothian it conſtitutes nearly one-third of the food of the com- 
mon people, from the firft of Auguſt to the end of May (a). 
| of all others the moſt valuable root in Perth; yields more ſuſtenance by 

the acre than any plant we know; has done more to prevent emigration 
than any device whatever (e). 

In Banff, the introduction of potatoes, without doubt, is the moſt im- 

rtant improvement that ever found its way into the country : had it not 
2 of general uſe, in 1783, it is probable that many of the inhabitants 
would have periſhed for want of food (7). | 

Of all the benefits the lower claſſes of the community have acquired 
within the preſent century in Ayrſhire, the general cultivation of potatoes 
is probably the moſt important (g). | | 

It is a common practice in Devonſhire to make bread of potatoes mixed 
with flour, done by ſimply maſhing the potatoes after they have been 
boiled, and mixing them with the flour or leaven (6). 


f(a) Forfar, p. 14. Central Highlands, * 21. {c) Hebrides, p. 70. 
» 28. 27 Ayrſhire, p. 2 6. 


64 Eaſt Lothian, p. 9. ſe/ Perth, 40. 
(4) Devon, p. 70. 


* 


In boiling potatoes, it is proper to put a good deal of ſalt in the water, which 
makes them more mealy; that being the uſual mode followed in London (i). 
In Cardiganſhire, potatoes with barley-bread form the chief ſuſtenance 
of the poor (E). 
It is no uncommon thing in ,Somerſetſhire for a family, conſiſting of f 
a father, mother, and five or fix children, to conſume twenty ſacks per 
year, 240 lbs. the ſack, or 201bs, per head per week, allowing twelve 
weeks ceſſation from this food. Indeed the children nearly ſubſiſt on it, 
and the deprivation thereof would bring the whole family to the pariſh (0. 
Robert Barclay, Eſq. ſent the Board two loaves made of two-thirds 

wheaten flour and one-third mealy potatoes, with four other loaves, which 
were made out of 16 lbs. wheat flour, and 8 lbs. of potatoes (which were 
weighed after being pared, then boiled, and afterwards ftrained into flour 

þ Abrongh a fieve}; the fix loaves weighed 41b. 15 0. each before baking; 
and after baking three in the uſual form, and three in- tin hoops to cruſt 
them (by which they generally loſe from four to five ounces) they average 
Alb. 54 oz, or full 26 The. | | 

On another occaſion he baked 201bs. of flour and 10 lbs. of potatoes, 
which yielded _ eight loaves, of 41bs. 34 oz, each, of the common 
form, making 3331bs, of bread. out of dough (m). . 


At Leſſiehill, in Ireland, a man, his wife, and four childreen,. will eat 
four buſhels per week. If they live upon oatmeal, they will eat 40 lbs. or 
two buſhels of oats (n). In another part of the ſame diſtri, a barrel laſts 
a family of fix, eight days (o). | 
At Weſtport, in Ireland, a man, his wife, and four children will eat a 
buſhel of 3cwt. a week, in 39 weeks five ton 17cwt. which is juſt half an 
acre Iriſh. Of oatmeal, the common allowance is a quart a day for a 
labourer (p). | 

At Shaen's Caftle, Queen's County, in Ireland, a barrel of potatoes will 
laſt a man, his wife, and four children, a week. One barrel of oats will 

ield 1cwt. of oatmeal, which ſells at 8s. 6d. to 10s. and will, in Stirabout, 
Iaſt them a week; the ſame time as a barrel of potatoes (4). 
At Shaen's Caſtle, in Antrim, a man, his wife, and four children, will 
eat three buſhels of potatoes and 20 lbs. of oatmeal a week (+). 
At Caſtle Caldwell, in Ireland, a man, his wife, and four children, eat 


{i} MS. Papers of the Board. i Cardigan, p. 28. (1). Somerſet, p. 81. 
tm) MS. Papers of the Board. ( Iriſh Tour, vol. 1. p. 183. (o) Vol. 1. p. 18 5. 
£} Vol, 1. p. 315. () Vol. . p. 64. {r} Vol. 1. p. 174. 
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dangerous ſcarcity of proviſions do not appear to be con 
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eighteen Kone of potatoes a week, or 2521bs.; but 4olbs, of oatmeal will 


ſerve them (3). 
In — County, in Ireland, a barrel will laſt a family of five perſons | 


a week (i). 


At Derry, in the ſame county, a family of five perſons will cat and waſte 
forty-two fone in a week (u). ; 

At Cullen, in Ireland, two barrels will laſt a family a week, as they are 
uſually conſumed (v). Ms | | 

A buſhel, equal to 20 lb. of oatmeal (w). De 

A man, his wife, and four children, will eat 2521bs, a week; but 4olbs, 
of oatmeal will ſerve them (x). | . | 
A barrel being everywhere twenty ftones, or 280 lbs. it is about the 
weight of four "En iſh buſhels ; which Tm on the average, laſts fix 
people fix days; which makes a year's fixty barrels. The average 
produce of all Ireland is eighty- two barrels ths pinned acre; one acre 
therefore ſupports eight perſons the year through, which is five perſons to 
the Engliſh acre (y) ; but if an Engliſh acre produces 300 buſhels, it will 
ſupport, proportionally to this Iriſh conſumption, ſeven perſons and an half 
a year. hp | 

— may be kept ſeven or eight years (20. 3 

In the country, called the s below Preſton in Lancaſhire, the people 
mix potatoes and flour, and bake them into flat cakes upon an iron plate, 
or what is called a girdle: more praQticable in poor families than forming 


4 , 


the dough into loayes (a). 
| OBSERVATIONS, 


| e facts here collected ſeem to afford ſome intelligence that merits, in 
ſuch times of ſcarcity as this kingdom has at different periods experienced, 
a fingular attention. Suppoſe the average family to confiſt of five perſons, 
the conſumption is 240 buſhels per annum; and if an acre produces 300 
buſhels, 128 perches of land is the 2 neceſſary for a family, or 
ſomething more than three roods. There is ſo ſmall apparent difficulty in 
affigning to every cottage ſuch a ſpot of land, that 7 — of an 
ſtent with a ſyſter, 
ſo eaſily executed; and were every cottage to have but one rood, or half an 
acre, of this nouriſhing root, without relying on it for their entire con- 
ſumption, it would clearly be highly hw. Brag in years of dear provi- 
5s) Iriſh Tour, vol. x. p. 2 t) Vol. 2. p. 11. 17 Tbid. 6. 
2 Idid. p. 49. 755 Vol. 1. p. 3 ? (x) Ibid. * * f 95 8 120. 
( Mem. de Berne, 1764, tom. 2. pt. 2. p. 13 a/ MS. Papers of the Board, 
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ſons. The Committee are ſo ſtrongly impreſſed with this idea, that hey 


would be wanting in attention to the ſubject, if they did not recommend to 
the Board at large, and individually to every gentleman of landed property, 
to take ſuch ſteps on their reſpective eſtates as may enable cottagers to 
poſſeſs this comfort. It ſhould, however, be obſerved, that the potatoe 
demands ſo much dung, that the merely aſſigning to a cottage two or three 
roods of land would not alone be ſufficient; the graſs neceſſary for the 
year's ſupport of a cow muſt be annexed, or potatoes could not be cul- 
tivated by cottagers. One cow with a pig, and the family itſelf, might 
with careful management raiſe manure ſufficient, The Committee is 
ſenſible that objections have been raiſed againſt a ſyſtem which is not 
found in the richeſt counties, and thoſe\ where the poor are moſt at their 
caſe; but is found in the pooreſt diſtricts of the Britiſh dominions. _ 
tions of great importance in political ceconomy are involved, which it 
would be improper to touch on here; but while the kingdom is and has 
been alarmed with apprehenſions of ſcarcity, there can be no imprepritty 
in ſhewing, that the cultivation of this root is one obvious means of re- 
moving ſuch apprehenſions, and of enabling a ſmall ſpace of land to main- 
tain a greater population than can probably be effected in any other way. 
It has been aſcertained by various political arithmeticians, that the maſs 
of mankind eat, one with another, when feeding principally upon wheaten 
bread, one quarter of wheat per annum, Five perſons therefore eat five 
quarters: and if the average produce of that grain be three quarters, then 
266 ſquare perches of land are neceſſary to feed a family of five, or more 
than double the quantity of land which nouriſhes them by means of po- 
tatoes. The compariſon, however, does not depend altogether upon the 
breadth of land; the expence is equally to be conſidered: and in this reſpect 
it muſt be admitted, that an acre of potatoes coſts confiderably more than 


an acre of wheat; probably double, reckoning not by particular experiments 


or wer eee. but by the general view already given. ö 
ut potatoes do not want this recommendation in the light of a poor 
cottager cultivating for himſelf; they are, perhaps, a more certain crop; 
the culture better adapted to the powers o a poor family, and, above all 
other points, may be repeated on the ſame land which wheat cannot, 

The experiments that have been made on potatoe-bread are, in one re- 
ſpect, eee It clearly appears that good bread may be made by 
mixing two-thirds of wheat flour with one-third of potatoes; but how far 
ſuch bread is nouriſhing to hard-labouring perſons, and in what degree the 
practice would be ceconomical, theſe are queſtions not to be ſolved without 
varied and long experience, The facts ſtated muſt be left to themſelves ; 
for to draw concluſions, might miſlead, 


That the general encouragement 15 this cultivation is an object of great 
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| importance, cannot be doubted; for without ſuppoſing an entire dependence 


upon it by any families, yet having in all parts of the kingdom large quan- 
tities, ſtored with a view either to ſale or the food of cattle, might of all 
other circumſtances be that which would prove moſt effective in preventin 
any ſcarcity of wheat becoming oppreffive to the poor. How this valuabl: 
obje& might be moſt caſily attained, is a queſtion of difficulty. The low 
value, when applied to live ſtock, will ever prove a diſcouragement to the 
culture; but poor families can well afford to pay from 18. to 18. 3d. the 
buſhel: which is a price ſufficient to render the culture a very profitable 
one. To encourage therefore the regular conſumption among the lower 
claſſes, ſeems to be, of all other modes, the ſureſt to promote the growth. 
No public body can do more in this way, than to recommend to indivi- 
duals; and the attention which the Board has already very wiſely given 
to the ſubject, has certainly had its effect; and, it is to be hoped, will con- 
tinue to operate as an excitement to thoſe whoſe fituation in the country 
2 them, by various means, to promote a practice ſo clearly bene- 
1a 0 N g ä 5 

In a preceding Chapter of this Report, reaſons occurred for fuppoſing 
this plant, when introduced in a rotation of common huſbandry, either to 
be an exhauſter of the ſoil, or at leaſt to be in that reſpect of a very queſ- 
tionable quality; but upon waſte ſoils in a ſtate of nature, as mountains, 
moors, and bogs, the authorities are nearly uniform in its favour, To en- 
courage the cultivation on ſuch, upon the largeſt ſcale, will be an object 
much deſerving the attention of the Board, | 


| No. I. 


Communications on Potatoes, by Dr. WRIGHT of Edinburgh. 
SOLANUM TUBEROSUM LINN. SPEC, PLANT». 
COMMON POTATOEP, 


ISTORY. The potatoe is a native of America, and 'well known to 
the Indians, long before the conqueſt of Mexico and Peru. Gomara, 
in his General Hiſtory of the Indies, and Joſephus Acoſta, are amongſt the 
early Spaniſh writers who have mentioned the potatoe by the Tadian 
names Openanck, Pape, and Papas. Clufius, and after him Gerard, gave 
figures of the potatoe- plant. Gerard was the firſt author who gave it the 
name Solanum Tuberoſum, which Linnæus and his followers adopted. 
In 1584, Sir Walter Raleigh, ſo celebrated for his worth, his valour, and 
his misfortunes, diſcovered that part of America called Norembega, and 
him named Virginia. Whether the admiral was acquainted with the 
potatoe in his firſt voyage, or whether it was ſent to him by Sir Thomas Gren- 
ville, or Mr. Lane, the firſt governor of Virginia, is uncertain. It is pro- 
bable he was poſſeſſed of this root about the year 1586. He is ſaid to have 
Wren it to his gardener, in Ireland, as a fine fruit from America, and which 
e defired him to plant in his kitchen-garden in the ſpring. In Auguſt this 
plant flowered, and in September produced a fruit; but ſo Iiferent to 
the gardener's expectation, that in an ill humour he carried the potatoe- 
apple to his Maſter, „Is this (ſaid he) the fine fruit from America you 
prized ſo highly?“ Sir Walter either was, or pretended to be, ignorant of 
the matter; and told the gardener, “ fince that was the caſe, to dig up the 
weed, and throw it away.“ The gardener ſoon returned with a good parcel 
of potatoes, : : | | 
L2 
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Gerard, an old Engliſh botaniſt, received ſeedlings of the potatoe about 
the year 1590; and tells us that it grew as kindly in his garden as in its 
native ſoil, Virginia, The plant was cultivated in the gardens of the 
nobility and gentry early in the laſt century, as a curious exotic; and 
towards the end of it (1684) was planted out in the fields, in ſmall patches, 
in Lancaſhire, From thence it was gradually propagated all over the 
kingdom, as well as in France. Pe : 

In 1683, Sutherland has the Solanum Tuberoſum in his Hortus Medicus 
Edinburgenſis; and it-is probable that many others in Scotland cultivated 
the potatoe in their gardens about that time, It was not, however, culti- 
vated in open fields in Scotland till the year 1728, when Thomas Prentice, 
a day-labourer, firſt cultivated potatoes at Kilſyth. The ſucceſs was ſuch, 
that every farmer and cottager followed his example; and for many years 
paſt it has become a ſtaple article. Thomas Prentice, by his induſtry, 

ad ſaved 200l. ſterling, which he ſunk for double intereſt, Upon this (od 
ſubſiſted for many years, and died at Edinburgh in 1792, aged eighty-ſix 

ears. 
: Culture. After the number of able Reports to the Society of Agricul- 
ture, and the notices in many of the ſtatiſtical accounts from the clergy 
in Scotland, nothing ſcarcely new can be ſaid on the ſubje&. I need o 
Temark that this extoic thrives as well in Europe as it does in America, In 
this iſland particularly, it is quite at home; and there is hardly a ſoil, but, 
with a little pains, may be made to produce the potatoe, In dry ſeaſons, 
when the crop of corn falls ſhort, the potatoe is moſt abundant “. The 
potatoe may be cultivated in every habitable part of the globe; but with 
various ſucceſs. The heat of the Weſt Indies is too great for it; but in 
Ea. and other mountainous iſlands, where they have all climates, I have 

en the potatoe in great perfection. . 

Uſe, On account of the potatoe being a ſpecies of Solanum, or night- 
ſhade, there were many who were prejudiced againſt it, alledging it was 
narcotic, In Burgundy we find the culture and uſe of potatoes in food 
interdicted, as a poiſonous and miſchievous root, Amongſt other effects, 
it was accuſed of occaſioning leproſy and dyſentery. Potatoes expoſed to 
the ſun and weather a few days, acquire a green colour, bitter taſte, and a 
narcotic quality. In this ſtate they are not fit for eating; but there is not 
the ſmalleſt foundation for the other allegations. Prejudice and ignorance 
have long yieided to experience and truth; and all mankind at this day 
agree, that there is no food more wholeſome, more eaſily procured, or leſs ex- 
penſive than the potatoe. It conſtitutes the chief article of food to vaſt 
numbers of people, and may be converted to the ſupport” of all domeſtic 
animals and poultry, whether raw, boiled, or roaſted, 

Potatae-Flour. In the fimple analyſis of the potatoe, we find it is com- 


* This is not generally the caſe. 


Far) 


poſed of three diſtin and eſſential principles, Firſt, A mucilaginous juice, 
which has no peculiar properties. Secondly, A fibrous, light, and gray 
coloured matter, like that contained in the roots of many pot-herbs, Thirdly, 
A dry powder, 1 ſtarch from grain. To obtain this powder, the 
proceſs is eaſy: The freſh potatoes muſt be waſhed clean, and grated into 
a clean veſſel; this pulp is next put into a hair-fieve, and mixed with cold 
water; when, by repeated effuſions of water, the ſtrainings are no longer 
white or milky, what remains in the ſearch may be * to one ſides the 
ſtrained liquor is ſuffered to ſettle, and the brown coloured water drained 
off and thrown away. Repeated quantities of cold water are then poured on 
the white hard maſs, well ſtirred up each time, and when ſettled, and the 
water poured off till the ſediment is perfectly white, this matter is then 
taken out, the lumps broken down, and put upon paper to dry. If the 
potatoe is ground by means of a wheel-grater, or cylinder, ſhod with a 
grater, the proceſs will be ſhortened. A hopper may be adapted to one ſide 
of the grater, in ſuch a manner as to affiſt in rubbing down the potatoe 
without putting to the hand.. 

This powder of the potatoe is obtained in different proportions, according 
to the goodneſs of the potatoe itlelf: at an average, two ounces of the 
powder may be got from one pound of potatoes. Potatoe-flour, or powder 
thus made, is no way different from ſtarch made from grain; and anſwers 
many purpoſes in domeſtic ceconomy. Bowen's Sago Powder is no other 
than the ſtarch of potatoes; as the Tapioca from Brazil is the ſtarch of 
caſſada. Theſe articles are fold in the ſhops at an advanced price; and 
as the ſago powder was laid in by government for the fick in thips of war, 
it may be now made in any quantity, and at a trifling expence. 
Potatoe-Flour makes all forts of paſtry.of a ſuperior quality to common 
wheat-flour; and it mixed with ſweet milk, eggs, and ſugar, in due propor- 
tions, makes exccllent cuftards or puddings. About two years ago, Lord 
Dundonald had loaf-bread and biſcuit baked from equal parts of common 
flour and potatoe- powder; but the bread was heavy, never roſe well, ſoon 
grew extremely hard, and too expenſive, : | 


BREAD OF POTATOES, & c. 


For the ſpace of half a century at leaſt, bread has been made in Jamaica 
from the ſeveral ſorts of yams, eddoes, and caflada. The two former, by 
means of leaven; the latter with water, like oat-cakes, Boiled yams or 
eddoe, being reduced to a dough, was mixed with equal weight of common: 
flour, a little prepared leaven, and a ſufficient quantity of ſalt; all well knead; 
together, After ſome hours ſtanding to ferment, the dough was divided into- 
rolls or loaves, and baked in the uſual manner in an oven. = 
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Potatoe-Bread. In Great Britain, where malt is brewed into ale or beer, 
yeaſt is preferable to leaven for baking bread, | | 

The moſt mealy potatoes are to be choſen : when boiledand peeled, the 
are beaten and rolled ſmooth on a table with a rolling-pin; then knead wi 
an equal quantity of wheat-flour, with a ſufficiency of yeaſt, water, and falt 
(this bakers call ſponge) ; the dough is ſet for a night in a warm place; and 
by next morning, if the yeaſt is good, it will have riſen, and is ready to be 
made into loaves, rolls, &c. This bread is much lighter and ſweeter than 
flour-bread, and keeps moiſt for many days. All will depend on kneading 
oy Torn well, and keeping it long enough in the oven till it is thoroughly 

Yeaſt, This article at times is very ſcarce in this city, To increaſe its 


quantity is an object of importance to the bakers of bread, Several bakers 


of my acquaintance have taken the hint from me, and now are no way ata 
loſs for yeaſt, Potatoes boiled and ſkinned are put into a ſufficient quantity 
of water, and boiled over a ſlow fire till the whole becomes ſmooth, and of the 
confiſtence of pap. To two Engliſh gallons of this, an Engliſh quart of good 
yeaſt is added; the veſſel ſet in a warm place twelve or fixteen hours, when 
the whole becomes yeaſt of a good quality, and fit for the purpoſes of the 
baker as well as the Re: ; 1885 

Biſcuit of Potatoes, To 7 50 uantities of potatoe-pulp and wheat- 
flour, add a very little yeaſt diluted with hot water: and for every pound 
a dram (ſixty grains) of ſalt; knead the whole into a firm dough, and bake 
into biſcuits of the uſual fize, They muſt be kept in the oven till 
their moiſture is exhaled ; and after ſome days expoſure to dry, will keep for 
many months, 5 | 

B. of ug un r is uſed inſtead of common flour, the bread is 

proportionally improved in quality and whiteneſs, 


WILLIAM WrrGcHrT, M. D. F. R. 8. 
Edinburgh, 4th March, 1795. | | 
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No. II. 
ANALYSIS OF THE POTATOE-RQOT, BY DR. PEARSON. 


: 


Experiments and Obſervations on the conflituent Paris of the Potatoe-Root, 
5 By GEeoRGE PEARSON, M. D. F. R. 8. 


THE Board of Agriculture having requeſted me to enquire into th 
compoſition, or parts, of which the potatoe- root conſiſts; and particularly 
to aſcertain the proportion and nature of the watery part; I have now the 
honour of laying before the Board the following experiments and 
oblervations: . F 

It will be proper firft to obſerve, that the ſort of potatoe-root uſed in 
theſe experiments, was that, well known by the name of Mianey Potatoe; and 
that the ſkin was taken off by paring it in the uſual way. 


- 


Experiment I. 3500 grains of potatoe-roots cut into ſlices of about one- 
eighth to one-twelfth of an inch in thickneſs, after expoſure in a large 
laſs-diſh to the heat of the ſteam of a water-bath, of 190 to 200 degrees of 
7 Thermometer, afforded 1000 grains of a very brittle, hard, 
heavy ſubſtance. Some pieces of this ſubſtance were whitiſh, others brown, 
and many of them alſo were black, being a little burnt, 


Experiment II. On a repetition of the preceding experiment, the reſult was | 


nearly the ſame; 3500 grains of the potatoe · roots affording about 1000grains 
of hard brittle ſubſtance. | | | 


Experiment ur. 7000 grains of fliced potatoe- roots, treated as in the pre- 
ceding experiments, yielded 2100 grains of dry brittle matter. | 


Experiment. IV 3000 grains of flices of potatoe-root being evaporated in 
a ſan -bath of a higher temperature than the water-bath, there remained 


900 grains of brittle, dry, hard pieces of matter; moſt of which were burnt 


à little, and black, 


Experiment V. The whitiſh and unburnt dried ſlices of potatoe- roots 
deing ground to powder, afforded a gray iſn meal, or farina, of the taſte of 

raw potatoe- root, of about the ſame fpecitic/gravity, and drier than meal of 
wheat in its uſual ſtate, | 2788 
From the above experiments it appears that the potatoe- roots afford about 

five-ſevenths of their weight, or twenty-eight to thirty per cent. of meal, 
Hence, if a buſhel of theſe roots weigh ſeventy-five pounds, it ſhould yield 
twenty-one or twenty-two pounds of meal. 
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Experiment VI. 19, 500 grains, or 3 pounds and half an ounce, troy- 
weight, of ſliced potatoe-roots, were diſtilled to dryneſs by the heat of the 
1 ſteam of water. 
| The diſtilled liquid amounted to 1 3000 grains, or about 27 ounces, and 
meaſured near one pint and ten ounces, The dry matter, in the retort, 
weighed nearly 4500 grains. 4 6 : 
he diftilled liquid was clear and colourleſs as rock water; it had the ſmell 
of the potatoe-root, and alſo a ſlight empyreumatic ſmell; it had no taſte; 
it did not alter the colour of paper ſtained with turntol, nor that with 
turmeric : being evaporated to 3 a quantity of reſidue was left 
behind, but much too ſmall in quantity to be collected and weighed! it 
ſeemed. to be common ſalt, which I imputed to the water with which the 
receiver had been waſhed. This diſtilled liquid may therefore be conſidered 
to be pure water, excepting the impregnation with a little eſſential or volatile, 
and perhaps empyreumatic oil. : 
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| EW Experiment VII. A quantity of potatoe- roots was raſped; and in this 
4 Rate they reſembled curdy matter in watery liquid, Of theſe raſped pota- 
| toes 7000 grains were mixed with four pints of river-water. After being 
macerated twenty-four hours, during which time the mixture was frequently 
ſtirred, a clear dark brown liquid, of the ſmell of potatoe-root, poſſeſſing 
neither acid nor alkaline properties, was poured off, leaving behind a large 
proportion of leafy or fibrous ſubſtance, and a precipitate of white impal- 

pable powder. This white precipitate and fibrous ſubſtance were mace- 
rated repeatedly with freſh portions of water till the decanted was colourleſs, 
and without ſmell or taſte, The fibrous ſubſtance and white pfecipitate 
being mixed with water, were poured upon a fine hair-fieve; through which 
the water paſſed, E with it the white precipitate; and the fibrous 
matter was left behind. The white ſediment depoſited from the filtrated 
water, on ſtanding, being collected and dried, weighed 1050 grains. It had 
the obvious or Rage properties of ſtarch of wheat, and afforded a tran- 
ſparent jelly with boiling water. The leafy and fibrous ſubſtance being 
Fried, was ſmall, hard, brittle irregular figured maſſes, which amounted in 
weight to 600 grains. A pint of the firſt filtrated brown liquid, poured off 
From the leafy ſubſtance, and white precipitate, being evaporated, an extract 

| was obtained, which had a ſtrong ſmell of potatoes, and from empyreuma. 
It had a ſlight ſaltiſh taſte; but to the teſts of turnſol and turmeric, bra; ed 
no acid or alkaline properties. The whole extract or ſoluble mucilage in 
7000 grains of potatoe-root, by eſtimation, was from 350 to 400 grains. In 
F courſe, the quantity of water in their quantity of potatoe-root, was about 
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Experiment VIII. A little of the dried leafy ſubſlance, obtained in the laſt 
experiment, and alſo a little of the extra, emitted the ſmell of farinaceous 
ſubſtances, and not at all that of animal matter in general, or of glue of 
wheat in particular. ee | | 


Experiment IX. A bit of paper ſtained blue by turnſol, being appli ied _ 
flice of potatoe-root, was inſtantly turned vo a wa colour, Far 


Experiment X. 1000 grains of potatoe-root being burnt in an open cru- 
cible, fifteen grains of aſhes were left, which confiſted principally of mild 
pot-aſh, probably mixed with earth, oxide, or calx of iron, and of manga- 
neſe, common ſalt, and perhaps phoſphoric acid united to lime. 


Concluſſom and Remarks. 


1. It appears from the above experiments (I VII.) That 100 parts of po- 
tatoe-root, deprived of its ſkin or bran, conſiſt of | 
1. Water, = = 68 to 72 
: a. Meal. _ - 22 60 26 
| a | 100 100 
2. The meal conſiſts of three different ſubſtances: 73 
| 1. Starch or fecula, - 17 to 1 
2. Leafy or fibrous matter, to 


3. Extract or ſoluble mucilage, 6 to $5 


3. The potatoe-root contains alſo pot-aſh, or vegetable alkali (Experi- 
ment X.) By eſtimation, there were ten grains of it in its mild ſtate from 
1000 grains of the root; but as of theſe ten grains not leſs than two and a 
half were carbonic acid, or fixed air, produced during burning, we can- 
not reckon the quantity of this alkali more than ſeven grains and a half in 
1000 of the root; that is, three-fourths of a grain per cent. 

4. The aſhes of 1000 grains of potatoe-root afforded alſo ſeven grains and 
a half, or three-fourths of a grain per cent. of ſubſtances not examined 

Experiment X); but which are very probably the ſame ſubſtances afforded 
by the aſhes of vegetable matters in general; namely, oxide, or calx of iron, 
and of manganeſe, phoſphoric acid united to lime, magnefia, and muriate of 
ſoda, or common ſal 1 | 
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5. The ſubſtances found in the aſhes of 1000 grains of the potato · root 


amounting to fifteen grains (Experiment X.) do not, we have good reaſon to 
believe, enter into the compoſition, or are eſſential conſtituent parts of the 


root, but are merely extraneous matters, introduced into the plant along 
with water, air, and other aliment, or are ſecreted by the powers of the vege- 

able qmm t. 18 1 
6. There is alſo in the root under examination, volatile eſſential oil, or 
ous rector, to which is owing its ſmell and the little taſte it poſſeſſes, 
The proportion of volatile oil is too ſmall even to be eſtimated; and moft of 
it ſceins to fly off wich che water during diſtillation or evaporation. The 
eſt part, or che whole of this oil, may be waſhed out along with the ex- 


tract, or ſoluble mueilage, as appears from Experiment VII. 


7. There is in the juice or water of the potatoe- root an acid (Experi- 
ment LX.) which diſappears upon burning the root to aſhes (Experiment X.); 
either becauſe it is — — by the fire or . ee, or becauſe it 
enters igto chemical union during the combuſtion. The acid is not diſco- 
i the filtrated liquid from the bruiſed root, becauſe the proportion 
of it is too ſmall to be detected by any teſt when diluted with water; as in 
Experiment VII. Buy ? ; 5 

Having ſtated what are the kinds and proportions of the different ſubſtances 
contained in the robot under examination, it will be uſeful to confider the 
mode of junctions of theſe with one another. 

8. The above experiments, eſpecially Experiment VII. ſhow that the 

otatoe - root is a mechanical mixture, conſiſting of water, ſtarch or fecula, 
Kay or fibrous matter, and extract or ſoluble mucilage; for theſe ſubſtances 
were ſeparated from one another by mechanical means. The ſalts, earths, 
and metallic oxides, or caloes (Experment X) und volatile oil (Experiment VI. 
and VII.) are indeed bly united to the water; but theſe are not conſi- 
dered as eſſential conſtituent parts of the root under examination, 

9. The compeſtion,-or more Rope: the mixture of the potatoe-root, is 
in many ſimilar to that of chte feed of wheat and of maize, We are 
nde bred to James Bartholomew Beccari, profeſſor of chemiſtry. at Bologna, 


about ſeventy years ago, for the important diſcovery chat the meal of wheat 


and maize contained not only ſtarch, but a ſoluble mucilage or extrat᷑t, and a 
glue of the ſame nature as animal matter. Theſe tree ſubſtances are on 
mechanically mixed with one another. 'Dhe gloe is not capable of the 
ſuccharine, vinous, or acid fermentation ; but, like animal matter, putreſies. 
It alſo affords ammoniac or volatile alkali on diſtillat'on; and on burning 


Neither dots it ufford pot-aſh like vegetable ſubRances. Berchri, in his 
aecdunt df it, days, ( Maſſa mollis, ſupra quam cvedi poreſt tenux: egre- 
gium glutinis genus, et ad opificia, multa aptiſſimumy” The prineipal and 
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eſſential difference between the meal of wheat and of potatoes is, that the 
former contains animal matter, and the latter, in place of it, a leafy or fibrous 
vegetable matter; but the principal ingredient in point of quantity in both 
kinds of meal, is ſtarch; and they both afford an extract, or contain a ſoluble 
mucilage. The proportion of the animal glue of wheat is ſtated variouſly 
in different experiments; but the general mean reſult appears to be, that it 1s 
about one-twelfth of the meal. To this glue is imputed the ſuperior 
quality of wheat-meal for bread, It is ſuppoſed to give tenacity and firm- 
neſs, and at the ſame time promotes the fermentation in making bread, as well 
as gives it a taſte, ; : L ; 12 
10. The contemplation of the nature of the conſtituent parts of the 
potatoe - root, and of other kinds of meal, is perhaps more intereſting to 
medicine and chemiſtry than to the branch of — called CEconomy, 
It is, however, owe relative to the object of the Board to obſerve, 
that we may ſafely conclude that ninety-eight or ninety-nine parts out of a 
hundred of the meal of the potatoe- root are convertible or capable of being 
aſſimilated into animal matter. | 
11. With reſpe@ to the comparative quantity of nouriſhment afforded 
by potatoe-meal, ſeveral eminent writers have aſſerted (but, I believe, 
from analogy rather than actual obſervation) that wheat-meal, and bread 
of wheat, is more nouriſhing than an equal weight of other kinds of meal or 
bread. This concluſion has been made from the fact that the meal of wheat 
contains animal matter, whereas the other kinds, except of maize, contain 
none at all, or an extremely ſmall proportion. It appears by abundant evidence 
that men who are nourithed by vegetable food alone, are as long lived and 
healthy, and are furniſhed with organs, and perform the functions of the 
animal ceconomy, as perfectly as other men who are nouriſhed by animal- 
food, or by a mixture of animal or vegetable ſood. There is alſo ſufficient 
evidence in many parts of this kingdom and Ireland, that the potatoe-root 
and water, with common ſalt, or other ſeaſoning, can nouriſh as well as any 
other vegetable matter and water with ſeaſoning. It might alſo have been 
concluded from analogy, that the potatoe-root is capable of affording ade- 
quate nouriſhment; the principal vegetable nutriment of mankind is 
meal, and eſpecially thoſe kinds of mea} which contain no animal matter; 
and the principal, as well as effential, ingredient of meal is ſtarch ; of which 
ſubſtance the farina of the potatoe-root contains more then half its weight: 
a proportion not much, if at all inferior to that of other kinds of ra. in 


general uſe; n ; Ao i 
I -cannot find any juſt ground for the opinion, That the meal of wheat 
muſt afford much more nouriſhment than an equal quantity of potatoe-meal: 
for if it be granted that this muſt be the caſe becauſe the former contains 
animal matter, it is reaſonable to W that the proportion of the animal 
a 2 
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matter is too ſinall to occaſion a conſiderable difference between the nutritive 
properties of wheat and thoſe of other meals. But it appears from ſome ex- 
periments of feeding animals upon the glue or animal part of wheat, and 
upon the meal freed from this animal matter, that the former is much lets 
nutritive than the latter. 8 | | 

It is allo, I believe, a fac, and one of great importance, that potatoes 
and water alone, with common ſalt, can nouriſh men completely; but 
other mealy ſubſtances, although the principal food of millions of the human 
race, who never taſte animal ſubſtances, are always mixed with other kinds 
of alimentary matter; ſuch as with oil, fruits, whey, mk, ſour milk. 

12. To prepare potatoe-meal of the beſt quality, the fliced roots ſhould 
be dried in a much lower temperature than in the above Experiments 
(ILY. V.) otherwiſe it will be brown or blackiſh, and have an empy- 
reumatic taſte. The thinner the flices, the more ſpeedily, under equal 
circumſtances, will the roots be dried. They will dry very rey. upon 
a net, ſuſpended in the air of a kiln of the temperature of about 110 to 
130 degrees. I think it will be beſt not to pare off the ſkin, as probably it 
principally contains the volatile or eſſential oil, which gives an agreeable 
flavour: nor is there any reaſon to ſuppoſe that the ſkin is not alimentary, 
or chat it poſſeſſes noxious qualities. h IEEE 

It has been propoſed to dry raſped potatoe-roots, after draining off the 
watery liquid; but the meal fo 1 will have been deprived of the 

ateſt part, or all, of one of the ingredients of the root, namely, of the 
Buble mucilage ; which alone is undoubtedly nutritive, and probably may 
render, and be rendered, more nutritive by mixture with the other con- 
ſtituent parts of the potatoe- root. | . e : 
13. There is, I apprehend, no reaſonable doubt that potatoe-meal may 
be uſed for preparing the different ſorts of ſtarch, diſtinguiſhed by the 
names of Sago, T apioca, Vermicelli, Macaroni, Salep, Common Starch; and. 
ſerve for infinitely various compoſitions of cookery ; ſuch as puddings, biſ- | 
cuits, paſtes. The art of ee 1 yp pans into bread, in place of 
wheat, has not yet been diſcovered; but excellent bread can be made by a 
mixture of about three parts, or perhaps of two parts of meal of wheat, and 
one part of potatoe-meal; or by a mixture of due proportions of the root 


urſelf, and wheat-meal. | 


It has been ſaid, that good bread may be made of a mixture of potatoe- 
meal or root, and the bran of wheat. N is a matter of curioſity, and might 
be uſeful to try, to make bread of potatoe-meal, mixed with the glue or 
animal part of wheat; which is a reſidue of very little value at preſent in 
the ſtarch manufactories. FEES. | TRE: | a 

14. It is, however, moſt table, and perhaps ſalutary, to uſe for 
food the potatoe- root, cooked by merely boiling or baking. It is obvious, 


1 38 J. 
that it is the ſimpleſt and cheapeſt preparation. In this way the meal is 
taken into the ſtomach, more intimately mixed or diffuſed through two and 
ga half or three times its weight of water, than is the caſe with artificial 
mixtures of the meal and water. Hence the eaſineſs of digeſtion and light- 
neſs of this root above other farinaceous ſubſtances equally nutritive. 
Hence alſo, this roat alone, or with the addition of a ſmall proportion of 
meat or oil, can afford ſufficient nouriſhment to moſt perſons, without diſ- 
ordering the ſtomach by its bulk; as is the caſe with the white beet, turnip, 
_ onion, and other roots which contain a much larger proportion of water 
than the root of the potatoe; 
It is well known that the potatoe - roots are eaſily kept for many months, 
without being ſpoiled by growing, or putrefaction; and at the ſame time 
retain the greateſt part, or the whole, of the water in the freſh root. 
There is good reaſon to believe, that cuſtom would ſoon render boiled or 
baked potatoes as agreeable to the palate as bread ; and that they might 
. ſupply its place at dinners of animal food, in many caſes, with deciave 
advantages. 5 bt os; 
15. The potatoe-root may be rendered more nutritive by malting. 
Malting is an operation of the vegetable œconomy during growth, by 
which taſteleſs meal is changed into ſweet mucilage, called Sugar. How- 
ever agreeable to the palate occaſionally this preparation may be, it cannot 
be of fach extenſive uſe as the meal; for, like all ſtrong taſting mucilages, 
by repeated uſe it palls the appetite. Like them therefore it can, in general, 
only be uſed occaſionally, and to render other kinds of food ſavoury. On 
this account ſome of the moſt nutritive vegetable ſubſtances, ſuch as car- 
rot and parſnip- roots, the juice of the ſugar-graſs, honey, &c. cannot ſupply 
the place of potatoe and other meals, although they are leſs nutritive. Fat 
oil alſo, although more nutritive than farinaceous ſubſtances, cannot ſuper- 
ſede their uſe; becauſe, alone, it ſoon palls the appetite. : 
The more extenſive cultivation of the above, and other jaccharine roots, 
and of vegetables which furniſh oi, muſt neceſſarily ſerve very eſſentially 
to render food plentiful, and agreeable or gratifying to the palate, pro- 
_ vided they be mixed with due proportions of farinaceous ſubſtances. 


ANALYSIS, 


One pound of potatoes contains, 1ſt. Eleven ounces and an half of water; 
24, Two ounces and an half of ftarch; 2d. Six groſs of fibrous matter; 
4th. One ounce two groſs of mucilaginous and ne extract (a), The 
ſtarch may be made for 8d. the pound (6). . | bay = 


(a) Parmentier Traits de Pommes de Terre, p. 176. | (6) P. 218. 
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AnDRENT SPIRIT OBTAINED. 


Dr. Anderſon diſtilled potatoes that had been properly fermented, and 
no addition except yeaſt, He obtained, from 72 lbs. of potatoes an 
Engliſh'gallon, of a pure ſpirit, confiderably above proof; and about one 
quart more below proof. It was the fineſt and moſt agreeable vinous ſpirit 
he ever ſaw (c). ; | 


No. IH. 


Letter to Samuel Hayes, of Avondale, Efg. from Thomas King . of Kine ſton, 
in the County of Wicklow, in _ having read the £47 Mac 
- Treatiſe on propagating Potatoes, by planting the Sprouts alone. | 


Communicated by the Dublin Society. 
- DEAR SIR, | : 


I HAVE read Dr. Maunſell's Treatiſe on Potatoes with great pleaſure g 
it proves him poſſeſſed of a good heart and underftanding, and a great friend 
to the poor; and though there are ſome of his ſtatements and calculations in 
which I take the liberty of differing from him, I am willing to allow him 
every merit. As I preſume he never heard of any other perſon who 
had planted potatoe-ſprouts, his experiment is, as to him, a diſcovery, as 
well as to the perſon who fir/? practiſed that mode, You will do me the 
juſtice, however, to recolle& that, about twenty-two years ago, I ſent you 
a large baſket of very fine Wiſe potatoes, raiſed from ſprouts, for the pur- 
poſe of ſhewing them to the Dublin Society, if you thought the 4 e 
of importance. Few years have fince paſſed in which I have not planted, 
more or leſs, ſprouts; and when my potatoe-pits are opened in ſpring, my 
labourers never fail to take and plant all the ſtrong ſprouts they can get. 
My neighbour, Thomas Manning, followed me, and, about twenty years 
ago, planted ſprouts; and at ſeveral times ſince. The Rev. James Symes 
had long fince ſeveral drills 1n a large field at Clonmanen planted with 
ſprouts; and the labourers, who laughed at his folly, as they called it, 
could not, when taking out the potatoes, diſtinguiſh the drills planted with 
ſprouts from thoſe planted with potatoes: they were all remarkably good. I 
did one year ſell potatoes at a very high price, and at the ſame time planted 
the ſprouts of them, | 


(c) Bath Society, vol. 4. p. 30. 
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Although I highly approve of carefully preſerving all the ſprouts which 
can be collected in the {owing feaſon, 1611 doubt much whether the entite 
ſubſtitution of ſprouts in the place of potatoe-ſets, can ever take 2 ſo 


as to ſuperſede the neceſſity of planting a conſiderable quantity of the latter. 
Doctor Maunſell himſelf has clearly ſhewn, and every man's experience 
proves, that when ſprouts are put forth, the potatoes are conſiderably 
weakened, and that weakneſs encreaſes in proportion as ſprouts appear 
until the potatoes are entirely exhauſted and unfit either for food or ſeed. 
The general practice therefore is, to prevent, as much as poſſible, potatoes 
From ſprouting at all; and when that cannot be done eciually, farmers 
chuſe to let the ſpouts remain and wither ; which they will do by turning 
the potatoes often, ſhaking the mould off, and keeping them in a dry ſtate. 
The withering of the ſprouts, it is ſaid, prevents or retards new ſhoots ; 
whereby the potatoes are preſerved in a better ſtate for food, than if they 
were encouraged or ſuffered to put forth many ſprouts, But, ſuppoſing all 
the ſprouts of potatoes which are brought to view during ſeed-time be 
preſerved for ſeed, yet the quantity of good ſhoots will fall far ſhart of the 
complement neceſſary for a general planting, inaſmuch as a potatoe, how- 
ever large and full o 5 8 will not, at the firſt ſprouting, put forth more 
than one or tzuo boots. I have had thirty-two good ſets cut from one po- 
tatoe; but the general produce of large potatoes (from which only ſeed 
ſhould be taken) is from eight to twelve ſets each, whereas but one or two 
ſprouts only can be obtained from each potatoe. It is. to be conſidered alſo, 
k 9h the poor people's ſowing of potatoes ſeldom commences until May, 
and continues but a ſhort time; ſo that were they to plant nothing but 
Jprauts, their ſtock of potatoes ſhould be much larger, to produce a ſuffi- 
er of ſprouts, than they generally poſſeſs, or have occafion for, at that 
eaſon. a | 
I have already mentioned that the preſervation of ſuch ſhoots as can be 
ocured in the proper ſeaſon, without injuring the potatoes as food, will 
= a conſiderahle ſaving of ſeed, and ſo far will encreaſe the national ſtock 
of proviſions. In this point of view, it is doubtleſs a fit object of encaurage- 
ment by the Dublin Society. | | | 
Sprouts are. fit for planting at any time after they acquire roots ſufficient 
to {ſupport themſelves, independent of the mother- potatoes, which they ge- 
nerally do, when about three inches long; and as the roots encregſe in 
number and ſtrength, thoſe parts of the ſhoots between the farſt ſet of roots 
and the potatoes ſhrink and dry up; and, as I conceive, no. more nouriſh- 
ment is received from the potatoe by that channel. My happening to 
obſerve this, gave me the firſt idea of Fame 


As to the beſt mode of cultivation, 1 am decidedly of opinion that 4 illag 


IP 

far exceeds all others. But ſprouts may be planted uceeſsfully in all the 
various methods that potatoes are uſually planted ing but I would not 
adviſe the ſprouts to be cut in pieces, as directed by Dr. Maunſell: it is 
better to plant them whole, be they ever ſo long, or have ever ſo many 
ſeries of roots and joints : they may be planted at greater diſtances when 
left whole. I always found the ſprouts to anſwer when laid horizontally, 
covering them in every inſtance as potatoe-ſets are covered, except on lay- 

round, where the ſod intended for pane ought to be chopped in the 

urrow, and thrown up with a H,. I diſapprove of planting potatoes 
on lay-ground ; it is the moſt wretched farming. The expence is enor- 
mous, the product in general ſmall, and the land very little benefited. I 
need not tell you how I have ſucceeded with the grill culture of potatoes; 
you have frequently feen the produce weighed, and can vouch for me. 

If poor perſons can be prevailed upon to ſet ſprouts in drills, and have 
not the means of horſe-hoeing, the diſtance Dr. Maunſell mentions, of 
tio feet between the drills, might anſwer very well, though I ſhould prefer 
a greater diftance, and I would plant the ſprouts nearer to each other in the 
drills ; but I N. means think it neceſſary that the ſprouts ſhould be 
ſet upright. Ihe expence and labour would be greatly encreaſed, if that 
mode was adopted in a large plantation. The ſprouts laid flat, will often 
ſend up ſhoots from the joints ; and potatoes are frequently produced at the 
joints. Upon examination, it will be found that the roots put forth from 
the ſprout, near the mother-potatoe, are the chief ſupport of the plant for 
a conſiderable time. Some few roots will iſſue from the joints, but not in 
number or ſtrength equal to thoſe firſt put out. Were I to chuſe ſprouts 
for planting, I would prefer thoſe which had not arrived to an age to have 
Joints. If drills can be hor/e-boed (which ought never to be omitted if poſe 
fible) three feet intervals is the beſt diſtance, 

I have frequently planted potatoes, and the ſprouts of potatoes, on the 
ſame day, and always obſerved the ſprouts to come up about three weeks 
| ſooner than the potatoes; and I am confident, ſprouts will pane as good, 
if not better crops, than potatoe-ſets, and more ſeldom fail of growing. 

Dr. Maunſell recommends his mode of culture for a fecond erop. "Tom 
convinced from experience, no good farmer who has land to png, will ever 
take tuo ſueceſſive crops of potatoes out of the ſame ground. But the poor 
math, who is often confined to a ſmall ſpot, muſt till as he can: broken 
ground is moſt profitable for potatoes, in every mode of culture; but the 
poor man, if he has no broken ground, need not fear ſucceſs in planting 
ſprouts, even on ſtiff lay, provided the ſod be well chopped in the furrow,, 
and thrown up with > ſhoveh, | Fea f 


N N 
| It is mentioned by Dr, Maunſell, that potatoes raiſed from the apple do 
not come to perfection in leſs than three years. I know the general opinion 
is ſo, but I have proved the contrary, having frequently had them in full 


perfection the , year; but then great attention is neceſſary. The ſeed 
ſhould be ſown in rich ground, in a ſmall drill like 8 and the 


plants, when tranſplanted, ſhould be frequently hoed like cabbage. 

J have had no potatoes for many years but what were originally pro- 
duced from my own ſowing of the apples; and I have the vanity to think 
no one has finer. You may remember that, about eighteen years ago, I had, 
hr _ time, 105 different kinds of potatoes from the ſowing of five kinds 
of ſeed, 

Dr. Maunſell ſays, there is no uſe in having the ſets of potatoes cut, 
and let to lie any time before they are planted. I am of a different opinion; 
not- indeed for the reaſon his tiller atk ns, but becauſe I am convinced a 
ſet will not ſprout until the cut be healed; and therefore, if the cutting be 
performed long enough before the ſetting, to allow time for the cut to heal 
or dry, ſo much time will be gained by the planter ; which is a great object, 

3 to the poor, who are late in planting, Great care ſhould. be 

taken, that the cut potatoes be not ſuffered to lie in a heap, as, from the 
moiſture which oozes after cutting, they are apt to heat, and produce curled 
falls and a bad crop; which are the certain conſequences of heated po- 
'tatoes, - | ; 

I gladly take this opportunity of obſerving here, that there is not in 
our county any ſeaſon when the labouring man cannot get employment, 
We have no idea of mens going to ſleep when their potatoes are planted, 
The complaint here is of a contrary nature; the ſpirit of improvement in 


this country, renders it difficult to procure labourers enough. The picture 


of the Munſter labourers, as drawn by Dr. Maunſell, is really deplorable, 


and calls loudly for the hand of power to correct and improve it. It ſeems 


as if the gentlemen and wealthy farmers of that county were aſlcep, if not 


dead, to the good of ſociety, and the voice of humanity ! 


In conſequence of my having for upwards of thirty years been employed 


in making experiments on the culture of potatoes; and the mode I now 


purſue being conſidered by a particular friend of ours (4) as much more 
profitable than any hitherto practiſed by others; I was not long ſince re- 
queſted by him to give, in writing, a particular account of my manage- 
ment. I did ſo to the beſt of my abilities; in which a minute detail of 
every part of the buſineſs, from the firſt breaking up the lay to the taking 


Colonel Symes, of Ballyathur, now abroad on the Weſt India expedition, with + 
G Grey. * * y == PO 
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out the younger, is particularly mentioned, I encloſe you a copy of the 
paper I ſent him: be ſo good as to read it; and if you think it can be of uſe 
to others, you may diſpoſe of it as you pleaſe. | | 


I am, 
DEAR SIR, 
Your moſt obliged 
| and faithful ſervant, 
Kingſton, Feb. 2, 179% THOMAS KING. 
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Second Letter to Samuel Hayes, Elq- from Thomas Ning, EV. deſcribing the 
| Mode adopted by him for "ſeveral Years in the Cu by 7 Naas 


THE following is the paper I promiſed' in my laſt to ſend you: to: 
which I have added ſome general obſervations. 

The land for drill potatoes ſhould be dry, and cleared of all impedi- 
ments to the plough. The beſt preparatory crop, if the land be in graſs, 
is that of lay-oats. The ground ſhould be ploughed, laying the (5d all 
one way, with a turn-wreſt plough, rather deeper than the ſtaple ſoil, and 
the oats immediately harrowed in: the crop will in general be very abun- 
dant. As ſoon after the oats are taken off as convenient, the ſtubble ſhould' 
be well and deeply — (if with the Kentiſh turn-wreft plough, ſo: 
much the better). Early in the enſuing ſpring, it ſhould in dry weather be 
well harrowed, and then crofs-ploughed ; and previous to planting, ſhould! 
be again well harrowed, and laid as flat as le | 

If the land inclines one way much more than another, the drills ſhould: 
run up and down bill, otherwiſe they cannot be effectually moulded on both: 
fides by the hoe-plough; but if the ground be flat, or not inclining much, 
then the drill ſnould run north and ſouth. The drills ſnould be three 
feet aſunder. Having determined that fide of the field where it is intended 
to begin, meaſure nine yards from the line of the firſt intended drill, and 
en the ninth yard, let a row of car-loads of dung be laid from one end 
to the other, allowing a ſufficient headland at each end for the plough and 
horſes. to turn upon (which headlands, after the horſe-hoeing is finiſhed,, 


WED | 


Ns may be ſown with turnips, or any. other-crop ſuitable 8 the ſeaſon). When 
: the fi 


firſt load of dung is laid down, let the next horſe be drawn up, until 
his head reaches the former load, and in like manner to the end of the row: | \ 
ſuch a row is a good dreſſing for the potatoes, and a ſucceeding crop of 
wheat, If the dung be very ſhort, a greater number of loads may be ne- 
ceſſary: it is better, however, to have too. little than too much dung laid out. 
In the former caſe, a few loads may be occaſionally added; in the latter, there 
is great waſte of time and labour in removing ene out of the way; 
and if there be too much in the firſt row, or laid too cloſe, it is probable 
the whole dung of the field muſt be removed. It is ſuppoſed that two 
Iriſn car-loads contain little more than an Engliſh one-horſe cart-load. 
The quantity of dung muſt, after all, be regulated by the farmer's diſere- 
tion and ſtock. If he has much potatoe-ground and little dung, he may 
manure lightly, and ſo vice verſa; but for a very productive crop, there 
ought to be at leaſt. ſome dung in every part of the drill. 

When the dung is all out and ſeed prepared, ſix men and as many boys 
ſhould be placed along the drill, at equal diſtances, The drills may be made 
by a good ſwing-plough going and returning in the ſame furrow, in a line 
perfectly ſtraight, and as deep as the ſoil will permit, obſerving always, 
that if the ground hangs one way, the laſt ſtroke in opening the drill ſhould 
throw the mould out from. the higheſt fide of the land; which clears the drill 
much better than when the mould is by the laſt ſtroke. thrown againſt the 
hill: and much depends upon the drill being very clean. Immediately upon 
the. plough's paſſing the firſt boy, in completing. the drill, he ſhould begin 
to ſeed, by dropping ſets, not farther than five inches aſunder in the drills : 
which (as the potatoes haye 2 room to ſpread ſideways) has been found 
by experience to be the beſt diſtance, As the drill is ſeeded, each man 
covers his portion of the ſeed with dung from the firſt row. The plough- 
man and driver ſhould both be expert in their department. If after the firſt 
drill is made, the driver walks in, making the ſecond drill quite cloſe to - 
the firſt, and keeps his horſes cloſe up to his ſhoulder, the drills will be 
exactly three feet aſunder. If the ploughman and driver be not expert, 
then it will be neceſſary to ſet up marks at due diſtances... By the time the 
firſt drill is ſeeded and dunged, the plough will have opened another, 
which will be ſeeded and dunged as the former; and by the time the 
plough comes to the ninth drill, the firſt row of dung will, or ought to be 
exhauſted, [= b 

It is not neceſſary to cover the drills with mould until the entire ſowing 
is finiſhed, A light harrow, ſomewhat raiſed by being buſhed, ſo as to 
prevent the harrow-pins from —— the dung (which it would otherwiſe 
drag out of the drills) drawn acroſs the drills, will effectually cover them: 
much better. indeed than the _— method of covering with the plough, 
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[92 ) 
and then harrowing to level them; or the drills may be covered by 2 
board edgeways, four inches deep, and four feet long, with a handle like 
a rake's tail; with which a man may with great eaſe and expedition draw 


the mould over the drill. Covering with the plough leaves the ground 
uneven ; the potatoes in conſequence come up net in regular rows, but ſome- 


times on one and ſometimes on the other fide of the ridge formed by the 


Plough: a 2 inconvenience in horſe-hoeing, beſides the expence. But 
the Whole ſurface being, as directed, laid quite level, the ſhoots will form 
a perfect row, as if tranſplanted by a line. Hor/e-hoeing cannot be per- 
formed effeQually, unleſs the rows are even. 

Experience proves that the beſt ſeed (cuttings or ſets) is to be had from 
the largeſt potatoes of every kind, Small potatoes have nearly as many 
eyes as large ones of the ſame ſpecies. A good ſet, part of a large potatoe, 
all other things equal, will naturally produce a ftronger and better plant 
than part of a ſmall potatoe. Thirty-two good ſets have been taken from 
one large potatoe, * two-thirds of the potatoe left. Each eye ſhould be 
cut out by two cuts of a ſharp knife; which leaves the ſeed ftronger than is 
genepaly done by the common way of cutting, or rather ſlicing off the 
et with one cut of the knife; beſides many more ſets will be obtained, If 
the potatoes are large, there will remain, after taking the ſeed, ten or twelve 


flones out of twenty; which may be profitably uſed for pigs, cows, or horſes. 
No part ſhould be cut which has not a very apparent eye in it; nor is the 


ſalk-end of a potatoe good for ſeed. | | 

If the ſeed after cutting ſhould be ſuffered to lie in a heap, it will hear, 
and if not totally deſtroy, at leaſt weaken it ſo, as to produce curled ſtalks 
and a poor crop. Curled ſtalks will proceed from any other cauſe which 
weakens the vegetative power before ſowing, or when the plant isin a 
ſtate of growing. The principal cauſes are, laying potatoes together in 
too large quantities in a wet or damp ftate, repeated e before 
planting, and by worms wounding the young ſhoots : by which laſt means 
much miſchief has been done. . 

When the potatoes are up ſo as diſtinctly to ſee the entire drill, the 
mould ſhould be turned from: the plants by a light ſowing-plough with a 
elavis; at firſt from one fide of the drill only; and in three or four days, 
when that mould is returned, then from the other fide, In this firſt ope- 
ration the plough ſhould run as cloſe to the plants as poſſible, If both fides 
were {tripped at the fame time, and unfavourable weather happen, the plants 
would be materially injured, | | | 

Previous to the 3 horſe - hoeing, which ought to be done in about 
a week from the former, it would be adviſable to uſe the Cultivator, Nidget, 
or Shim, as it is called in different places. "This inftrument, run between 
the drills, cuts all weeds. in the intervals, and raiſes mould for the next 


E 


horſe-hocing, If any weeds ſhould appear in the row, they ſhould be 
carefully picked out by hand. fc: „ 
The horſe-hoeing, by which is meant the throwing up mould out of the 
intervals to the plants in the drill, ſhould be performed at leaſt four times; 
each time going and returning in the ſame interval; chat is, once from and 
three times to the plants: but the oftener they are horſe-hoed the better, 
unleſs the planting is very late; then n keeps the potatoes too 
Tong in a growing ſtate, and there is not then time for them to ripen fully, 
otatoes have been horſe-hoed when in full bloſſom without receiving 
any injury. 

f the a be performed with one beaſt, it ſhould be a very ſtrong 
one; if two are uſed, they ſhould both draw from the ſame ſwingle- tree; the 
fore horſeꝰ's traces being proportionably long and kept from falling at the turn, 
by a ſtrap over the hinder horſe's neck. The work, if well performed, and 
with a moderate degree of expedition, is too heavy for one horſe, —A plough 
with a double mould board ſhould be uſed for finiſhing : it ſhould be very 
narrow in the ſole, the mould boards high, and at the upper part as wide behind 
as the interval, ſo as to preſs the mould home to the ſtems of the plants on 
both ſides at the ſame time. Near two Iriſh acres may be planted in a day by 
one plough and the number of men and boys before mentioned. A plough- 
man and driver may horſe-hoe an Iriſh aere in a day. The intervals, when 
finiſhed, ſhould reſemble a celery-bed.; deep at leaſt as the ſtaple mould, and 
neatly cleaned up on both ſides. A plantation of potatoes thus managed, 
may reaſonably be expected to produce 160 barrels, of 2oft. 141b. each to 
the barrel, A ſquare perch has frequently produced 25ſt. which is 200 
barrels an acre; and this aſtoniſhing crop is the beſt preparation for wheat, 
which never fails being a profitable one; beſides highly improving the ſoil 
afterwards, 

After a great variety of experiments to take out potatoes, the beſt 
method I have found, and I have tried many ways, is that which follows: 

If the drills be lower at one end of the field than the other, which in this 
country is generally the caſe, let as much be dug in the common way with 
the ſpade from the lower end of the drills, as will give room to a plough 
and pair of horſes, yoked in the common manner, to return, leaving men 
and boys between the plough and drills. Two or three yards will be ſufficient ; 
but the ends of the drills ſhould be brought even, that the plough, going. 
acroſs them, may take an equal proportion. off each drill, Six men placed 
at equal diſtances, each having a boy or girl to attend with a baſket, will be. 
ſufficient to keep a plough conſtantly going, The potatoe-tops ſhould. 
be pulled up, and with ſuch potatoes as happen to be drawn up by them, 
gathered and carried off before the plough begins. Let the plough,. 
croſſing the ends of the drills, cut oft a portion, as much as is turned in 
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| common ploughing; the men with their tools (three-pronged forks are bet) 


chen throw ine part cut off clean out from the unploughed part, pulverize 
the ſoil, and caſt out the potatoes for the pickers, who are to carry them off 
to the carts, | The'plough having made one cut, returns empty behind the 
men very expeditiouſly, and enters upon another cut juſt at the time the 
firft man has his ground cleared, and ſo round and round until the whole is 
finiſhed 3 by which means theſe fix men are kept conſtantly buſy, and with 
the plough do double the work which could be accompliſhed any other way: 
beſides the advantage of taking the potatoes out without cut or bruiſe, of 
leaving none behind, and of mixing the manure with the ſoil moſt effect- 
ually. If the potatoes be in very great abundance, an additional man will 
be neceflary, Different kinds of otatoes in the ſame plantation may 
without difficulty be ſeparated, Gare ſhould attend to take away the 
pn us as they are gathered. Very tolerable crops of potatoes have 

en obtained by the drill culture without dung, if the ſoil be moderately 


| limed. © 


The quantity of dung neceſſary for an Iriſh acre of drilled potatoes is 
about one hundred cart-loads, and five barrels of potatoes for ſeed, called 
in other places cuttings or ſets, of which at leaſt, one third of the weight 
may be ſaved by cutting out the eyes, as before directed. It takes to plant an 
acre by the ſpade, in ridges, nearly faur hundred loads of dung, and thirteen 
barrels of ſeed at leaſt, * | : 

The whole expence of an acre of drilled potatoes comes under five 
guineas ; the expence of an acre planted in the common ridge way, on lay, 
amounts to fourteen pounds. 185 


The land is more improved by a drill-crop, with one hundred loads of 
dung, chan by four hundred in the ridge way. Three drills are equal in 
produce to the beſt ridge, and generally much better. Drilled potatoes are 
much better food. I once fold the produce of an acre of potatoes for 
upwards of ue, pounds. | 

I believe I may venture to ſay, I have improved the drill-culture of pota- 
toes, in ſeveral inſtances. By repeated miele I found the proper quantity 
and due diſtance dung ſhould be laid down at: —By drawing out the dung 
before any drills are made (contrary to the uſual practice) ſuffering nothing 


to touch the drills when opened until they are ſeeded and dunged, and then 


covering them by croſs-harrewing. Every perſon who has ſeen my method 
of taking out potatoes, highly approves of it. 


The common method, of depending entirely upon ploughing along the 
drills, has been proved by me to be ineffectual, Eben a great loſs of time: 
many potatoes are thereby left buried, to the great injury of the future crop. 


— 
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The labourers firſt at one end, and then at the other end, wait for the plough ; 
and the plough as often waits for the men: ſometimes too much employ- 
ment for the men, and ſometimes too little; ſo that I am convinced, the 
ploughing out lengthwiſe of the drills, is of all modes the worſt; and 
loughing croſswiſe, as before deſcribed, the beſt. More than one half, and 
b much the weightieſt part of the labourers work, is performed by the 
plough in my way; that is, the act of digging and throwing out the ſpit 
or ſpade full; the lighter part, that of ſearching for, and throwing out of the 
potatoes, remains only for the men, who though they are always buſy, they 
are not overworked. | | 5 
I have been informed by a gentleman from near Liſmore, in the county 
of Waterford, that the manner of preſerving potatoes there, which is done 
in a maſterly way, is to keep them on hurdles, raiſed high enough off the 
ground, to give room for the mould which falls from the potatoes in turn- 
Ing, which is done frequently, and leaves alſo a free paſſage to the air under 
hem. I have not yet tried this method; but I have ſeveral times ſeen pota- 
toes from that country, late in ſummer plump and ſmooth, A Pe elean 
and dry, without any appearance of their ever having ſprouted. 


I am, TS : 
DEAR sIR, | 

Your moſt faĩthful 
and obliged ſervant, 


King fon, 4th February, 1794 


Extra? f @ Leiter from Mr. Kin es Br, * 
7 an the Culture of pr nk * 


4 NO ſoil or fituation could be found more — for wheat tian 
the Brow in my little farm; the improvement of which you have ſo often 
commended, that I am induced to ftate the whole progreſs. If you think. 
it irrelevant to the preſent inquiry, I requeſt you will throw it aſide. | 
This piece of ground hangs over our river, and contains about two- 
| acres; is very ſteep, and was covered for ages, as 1 have reaſon to believe, 
with a thicket of furze, thorns, and briers, ſo matted together as to be- 


impenetrable to man or beaſt, For many years I neither knew. the exteng 
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or ſhape of it, At length I ſet fire to the thicket, and then found thegroned, 
extremely ſteep, but of very uneven ſurface, with many * granate ſtones; 
and in ſeveral parts quarries ſwelling above the earth. Ih 

exceedingly poor and ſhallow, There were a few birch trees ſcattered, 
which eſcaped the fire, To preſerve and encourage the growth of theſe was 
one principal inducement to clean and dreſs the ground. I had the traſh 
grubbed out; and the ſurface being all nearly broken up in this operation, the 
remainder was pared, and, with the roots of briers, &c. burned, After 
blaſting and removing the granate ſtones, quarrying off the protuberances, 
and levelling down the hillocks, I had rye ſown and covered by trenching, 
in an horizontal direction. I had a very good crop of rye. When that 
was removed the edges of the furrows were dug and levelled with the ſpade, 
In the proper ſeaſon dung for potatoes was laid in a row on the top of the 
bank, from whence it was caſt over the whole piece, and, with ſome trouble, 


ar Potatoes were then planted in beds or ridges by a line; the ridges 


x feet wide, with three feet furrows, on which the firſt ſpit or digging was 
thrown up. I wiſhed to lime lightly, and lay down this ground for graſs as 
foon as poſſible; but as no horſe could draw on any part of it, or even walk 
on it with ſafety before the firſt digging of the potatoe furrows; and as 
the expence of carrying the lime by labourers would have been very great, 
] was for ſome time at a loſs; but taking advantage of the furrows in this 
Kage of the buſineſs, I procured a pair of cleves or baſkets, ſuch as are uſed 
in the mountains; and they anſwered my purpoſe. The horſe which car- 
ried the cleves was taken down the ditch at one end of the ground, and 
turned into a furrow, along which he could but barely walk with ſafety. 
When the lime was laid down the horſe went forward, and out of the other 
end, In that manner I got the intended quantity of lime out, which was 
immediately ſpread upon the foil which had been thrown up. on the pota- 
toe-ridges. Soon after, the furrows were dug a ſecond time, and ſhovelled on 
the lime; which finiſhed the potatoe planting. The potatoes were ver 

ood ; but in what manner to lay down the ground puzzled me a good deal. 
Fo let ir lie for a ſpring crop would require a freſh ſtirring, and the expence 
of digging would not anſwer ; nor could the ſurface be laid ſmooth, I de- 
termined to lay it down with wheat at once, not indeed expecting a profit- 


able crop, from the lightneſs and ſhallowneſs of the ſoil ; but I did not know 
What better to do. I had taken 17 ains to have briers, fern, &c. cleared 


off by the burning; but, notwithſtanding my utmoſt exertions, great quan- 
tities appeared in the potatoes. Previous to digging the potatoes, I had the 
higheſt ridge cleared of potatoe-ſtalks, briers, &c. and raked with a ſtrong 
iron rake, and then ſown with wheat. Two men proceeded to dig that ridge; 
the potatoes of which rolled down, and were ſtopped by the furrow next 
below, the brier, fern-roots, and other weeds being Kill caſt downwards. 


e ſoil appeared - 
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When part 6f the next ridge was cleaned and ſown as the former, twe 
others were began; then eaſting their p rbots, &. to the ridge next 
was them, and levelling and dreſfing the furrows above them. Thus 

e work went on; util the whole was accompliſhed; As the en proceeded, 


all une venneſſes were ſmoothed with a rake; and no one trod on any part of 
fe ſown ground after the potatoes were dug; the potatoe-pickers fill 
1 neg on the undug ridge. In the ſpring following, I had a good quan- 
tity of graſs-ſeeds ſown, and prevailed upon three labourers to harrow 
them in on the 8 wheat; though a very difficult operation. The 
Dee 
F ſucceed. beyond. my moſt ſanguine 
expectation; the wheat yielded a wonderful crop, confidering all eircum- 
ſtances; and the aſs- 79 50 throve to admiration. The wheat was rather 
8 well ded 3 t Nr which conſiſted; of a little ae a 
over, Trefoil, Ribgrals, and the common W grew upwards 
of a foot high before the wheat was reaped, and was fo luxuriant as to 
lodge undet tht wheat without throwing any of it down. When the wheat 
was-remdved, being unwillig to loſe ſo great a quantity of fine graſs; 
I bought ſome mountain ſheep, which were fed upon that and about two 
acres and a half adjoining, laid down with wheat and graſs-ſeeds at the ſame 
time, I ſold the ſheep, ſoon after Chriftmas, for nine pounds profit. 
During the progreſs of this little improvement, I was a ſubject of ridicule 
for the whole country; the expences being conſidered very greaty and no 
proſpect of any return. For the firſt time in my life, 1 kept an account of 
the expence (ich at preſent Leannot find) ; hut know that my three firſt 
eropꝭ confiderably more than reimburſed me all previous expences, exclu- 
five of my profit on the ſheep. 1 muſt add; that I have enlarged my farm 
by two acres, now worth à guinea and an half an acre, which before were 
Hot Worth one thilling, — | | T | 
' The labour in improving this piece of ground was great; and the work 
tedieus, Swing to the difficulty of ſtanding to dig on moſt part of it. Great 
care was taken in digging out the potatoes to pulverize the ſoil, and mix the 
Ume well with it. Die e | ; THR Nin 133 8 | 
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"Ne 5 weries en 8 Culture, we." of W 4 an Righe 
1 2 2 Honourable the Board 0 iculture, anſwered by 
- Samuel Hayes, of vondaks, in the Count of ichlow, E.. 


une x: What are the expences and produce e aere of potabden | 
e cultivated on foils that will yield WIRING * on 
* ſoils that will not Ned der EY 


I the beſt mode of cultivation be adopted, viz, in als, wad bort per 
| wh +4. ſeeding· plough, the expence will be about five guineas and 
an ha | 

The particulars in this part of che country, where the price of manual 


labour 1s rather higher than in moſt other parts of Wr will be found 
to be pretty nearly as follow: 


- Ploughing an Iriſh acre (which is about an nere and a half. 


« 4 
14 


I © waowg.- 


Engliſh) after oats on the. 7. with ord > Un or r ar ky! 5 7 
two days: | A eee 0 
Second ploughing, ditto — e ee ene 
Two harrowings % „ [| Of. 60 
About 110 Iriſh ear · loads of. manure, which is 
about fifty - one one-horſe Engliſh cart-loads, at 3d. per load - 12 7 6 
Expences of drawing ditto, about 4:7 0: 55 2 
urers londing :a: and laying down the manure, (four) at my 338 K 42 
Six barrels of White-eye potatoes, each. eye cut out by. e 
two — AN each n at 48. Ad. per barrel of gf 5 
tone, 141b. to the ſtone — | » | 6 b 
Three men cutting the feed — 89 2 
A plough with two horſes, to mark the ridges ar a mY 0 3 
Covering the drills with. an harrow f 4 2 
A man to follow ditto, making good EX 044 3-9 85 — 0 0 
The two firſt P with one horſe and a ncht 
Neg. an acre per day 0 6 
ww aſt backe-bonings, with rao horſe, too men and 
A XI 
e men a or three boys, for hand-weeding | 0 1 
Six men and fix boys ſpreading manure and laying df the | 
en the men gh. the boys ta 898 8 98 
14.6 © 4 


. 


The ploughing out, as deſcribed in Mr. King's letter to me, on the 
culture of potatoes in drills, which accompanies this, and to which I beg 
leave to refer, comes to about 1]. 166. The expences of preſerving them in 
its may be ſaved by thoſe who have fufficient houſe-room z but pitting 
is certainly the beſt way of preſerving potatoes, if they are put in dry, 

on a ſound dry bottom. r tes; = ora 
The produce of an Iriſh acre of Fhiteeye potatoes, well cultivated in 
drills,- in a middling ſoil, will not be leſs than 150 barrels, of 
twenty ſtones each;-141b. to the ſtone. SL Ts EY 5 
Mr. King had 300 barrels. off two acres laſt ſeaſon (I was preſent at 
digging out) and weighed twenty-ſeven ftones and an half, of 14lb. each, 
off ous perch of twenty-one feet ſquare, which would amount to 220 bar- 
rels the acre; and I am confident there were very many perches in the 
field which contained full that quantity; but in ſome other parts, the 
ſprings (which had burſt out after violent rains) had injured the crops. I 
have had myſelf 185 barrels to the acre of this ſpecies of potatoe, which on 
good dry land are a ſound wholeſome food; but without a tolerable ſoil 
and attentive culture, ſuch crops cannot be expected. ; 

About 120 barrels may be conſidered as a youu produce on an average, 
and not quite ſo much from any other ſpecies of potato. 

Potatoes certainly may be cultivated in ground too moory, ſtony, or too 

yu _ with b - 9 oy 2 who in the firſt inſtance. In 

ch ground the potatoe mu produced in the common ridge and furrow, 
or lazy-bed way; their crop is often very conſiderable in fork deems, 
with a ſufficient quantity of good dung, and ſome ſoils with lime or aſhes ; 
but the manual: labour is very great, and conſequently the expence ; the 
advantage, however, will be, that after ſuch ration, wheat (a) may be 
ſown with almoſt a certainty of ſucceſs, which could not be equ aſured 
by any other preparatory crop. | . « 
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. Quvzene II. What is the value CS of manure applicd to an 
3 | o fa cre of potatoes „ . 
The value of manures depend ſo much on local circumſtances in Ireland, 
that it is very hard to fix any ching like an average. In moſt parts of the 
(% There i « remarkable inflance of this of Mr., King's farm partic 
of whic are — ont of uſin — e Lol wp ide op; wat Fe t —.— 
the Board, in a letter from him to me, juſt as I received it. bY 
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; miles ; * 5 5 therefore the general = and from what 
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county of Wicklow, there is neither marl nor. limeflone; 2 the Meg is fre- 


— brought in lime as a manure from the diſtance, of e 8 


—— | 
load is yalue at, may be eſtimated at. 8 | 
borſe cart. Tolerable crops have Ee 1 marl and; — 45 bas n 20 
equal to thoſe from dung 3% n forme parts of reap they: 8 lately got 
into hs habit of burny 1e as à manure for potatoes; chis injures 
the land almoſt irrepara ſtroys one great object of the PojeRene 


culture, viz. that of FOR — them as a meliorating crap. a 


The quantity of N neceſfarily. depends, on 1 e method of pulawre : : 
if in dr 110 car-Ioa ſuch as I have before mentioned, will manure: 
an TR Acre ; but if in a 40 e and furraw. 5 it wall, wre 373 fuck 
toa Nod Toad to Mt parker th the, ridge of Surge eet in ae 

t 6 wn hes in an er Ae ng the ridge fax 
feet 8 and the f phe of de þ ak - = at the, — quantity of 
manure neceſſary bor ns nag in t bed way, vl 8 anſwer. rag fall 
three acres ip the drill 5 
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tend to We ar Mata the ſeal x 
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if the ſayin ing, in.ſeed,. magyre, -- labour, * — the oe 
il, be taken into conſideration. in aid ef the actual value of 


| of the 
RE” there Is N noi me practiſe —— ſtand in 
competition. with the drill culture. For the carrying it into 
execution, I thall 3 to refer, as before, to — very ſatisfactory 
detail given by Mr. King, in his. ſecond. letter to me, as publiched laſt — 

by the Dublin Society, at the end of Dr. Maunſell's Treatiſe on the : 
quction of Potatoes, from, the Shoots, I ſhall only obſerve, that Mir. King, 
whoſe character as an experimental and practical farmer ranks very high 


in this county, and _— are ing 1 long i in the habit of planting all 


public much indebted to, ; Se ve rt le 00 wel well: intentioned gentle= 
man, for recommending ſo forcibly, from theory and practice, the uſe of 
ſhoots, which have in general been ne amaꝶ as unprodvcti ve, is ye of 
85 on, that the mode can never be practiſed, to any great extent, as a 
jency of ſhoots: fon a general cp. can never be expc cd without f wy 2 

8 the potatoes as @ ood; having 1 — that when theſe roots 


his ſhoots. for the, p FIBA. ee thaugh he conſiders the 
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put up dry, and. rl mangg ed through the winter, the quantity of 
1 ebe ies © eee will be found very Taceg asl 
indeed; inſomuch, that Mr. King on opening his its laſt year, in order 
plant four acres, had not a ſufficiency of ſhoots for four ſquare perches. 
; Those who delay their planting to a very late ſeaſon, may find, no doubt, 
a greater quantity; and it is alſo allowed, that where no attention is paid 
to the root as a food, that by Dee eee may be ob- 
tained during the winter, for the purpoſes of producing very early potatoes 
5 ans luxury for the table, where they can be. planted ſafe from froſts in 
pring. a 1 75 e 
From every obſervation I have made, and from the concurrent, opinion 
of every farmer I have converſed with on the ſubject, I am decidedly, of 
opinion, that potatoes. are a truly. meliorating crop in every ſpecies of cul- 
ture. It has been remarked, that on the lea de 5 this county, where ſuc- 
ceſſive crops of corn have been taken by negligent farmers, from lands 
once mar lad, till the ſoil has appeared perfectly exhauſted, that: by planting 
tatoes in the ridge way, without any manure, not only a good crop has 
— obtained, but the land has produced, wheat and. oats, for the two followin 
years;. and in other ſituations, where the ground has been deeply plou hed 
and burnt for a crop. of; rye, and the 125 in conſequence left in ſuch an 
impoveriſhed ſtate as ſcarcely to produce a blade of graſs, ſtrong ſhootin 
potatoes, ſuch, for example, as Turks or White-eyes planted, though 
without manure, have enabled the ground to give a ſueceeding crop of oats. 


W 
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_ Quenz IV. © What is the average value of a buſhel 7 Slbs. weight de 
The average value in this county may be confidered as rs. ad. Triſh 


currency; about 18. 1d. Englifn. For a few weeks in ſummer it is gene- 


rally ſome what greater. 
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" Quanz V. © What, is the nh. of potatoes which-a man, his wife, 
ONT L and fourc 


| children conſume in a year, ftating what 
1 & other food is cat in ſuch a family v. Ta ps 

0 Nineteen ſtone of potatoes ĩs a good allowance for fuck. a family for one 
week: this not, ply: feeds. them, but allows. ſomething, to be thrown 
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tos few fowls, their dog, and a pig; which latter is Joel by raiſed from 
fix ſhillings 8 ſhilling in / months, With the above po- 
tatoes the ger your have very Pute other food: they uſe butter - milk 
in general a: breakfaſt' and fupper'; but this differs very much from wha 
is generally known by that name in England, as the dairy-women in th 
county, who are reckoned very excellent in iheir way, ſave all their beſt 
milk for che churn, and never ſkim off the cream, nor draw away the thin 
milk; and the whole thus churned together, produces a butter-milk not only 


- nntricions' and remarkably wholeſome, but for ſome days after churning 


very palatable and agreeable. ; | 5 | 
4871 Ar their dinner, thoſe who have cows afford themſelves butter or ſweet 
milk, or at times herrings caught on this coaſt, and faved by themſelves at 
a very cheap rate, five being generally procured for two pence. During a 
part of ſummer they are generally obliged to buy oatmeal, when their po- 
titoes are gone: about 2cwt. or 26 Kone is in general the quantity required 
during that time for ſuch a family as above ſtated: this is made into a ſort 
of pudding, or thick porridge, called Stirabout. Very little is made into 
bread In this county; and it is feldom uſed more than once a day, as during 
this ſeaſon rye or wheat bread is generally eaten at dinner, though potatoes 
would certainly be preferred, if they could procure them. 

Mr. King confiders the annual conſumption of potatoes in ſuch a family 
to be about forty barrels, of twenty ſtone each. Dr. Maunſell rates it at 
fifteen Munſter barrels, of forty-eight tone each, or thirty ſix of our barrels, 
ſo that we may fairly ſuppoſe the quantity about forty barrels : this is rather 
more than the cottagers in this county can produce on the grounds which 
are uſually let with their holdings, though, in order to extend their manure, 
many of them, convinced of its great utility, have adopted the arill 

An ingenious gentleman, who, from his connexion in the county of 
Waterford, and of the firſt counties in Ireland for the production of this 
root, ſeemed particularly enabled to give information on this head, has 
obliged me wath the following obſervation, viz. that the nouriſhment from 
one pound of good houſehold wheat bread is equal to that from five pounds 
of the beſt fort of potatoes. This was firft ſuggeſted to Mr. Braughall, the 

ntleman above mentioned, from a Memoir written on the ſubject, by 
1 — Parmentier, a French chemiſt, and has fince been ſupported 
many corroborating circumſtances. Mr. Braughall having obſerved, that 
whatever . the ſhilling 50% bold loaf confifts of ia Dublin, five times 
that weight of potatoes may have been bought at that time for the ſame ſum ; 
and if by any cauſe the price of potatoes ſhould riſe abave that proportion 
with reſpe& to bread, the lower claſs then decline the purchaſe of potatoes, 
experience having taught them the cheapeſt mode of ſupport. 1875 


— 
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But, as I before obſerved, that in the country parts of Ireland the fowl 
Pigs, and dogs come in for their ſhare, there is certainly more conſume 
than five times the quantity of bread which might be neceſlary ; but it is 
far from thrown away: the family by this means eat none but the ſoundeſt 
and moſt palatable-potatoes, whilſt the refuſe ſupply equally the wants of 
the other animals, We-muſt alſo add, that another cauſe of increaſed con- 
fumption ariſes from the univerſal practice of allowing the little children of 
the Lose to roaſt potatoes for their own uſe as often as they pleaſe, in the 
turf or wood aſhes. As you ride by 2 cottage, you frequently ſee a group of 
children run to the door, each one holding in his hand a roaſted potatoe 
and to this facility of e panty of wholeſome ſuſtenance at this 
age of life may be attributed the robuſt health of our peaſantry, and the 
great population of our country. | 


* — 


Quzzsz VI. © What is the beſt mode for preparing potatoes for food y 


The potatoe is found to make excellent ſtarch, if only ſcraped or pounded, 
and paſſed through a ſtrainer, which would anſwer for hair-powder ;-it alſo 
produces the fineſt flour poſſible, which makes cakes, paſtry, and puddings. 
to very great perfection, but it has not yet, by any proceſs I have ever 
heard of, been wrought up in bread to any advantage. They are good food 
fliced raw, and fried; roafted ſlowly, or baked in am oven; but ling is 
not only the moſt general, hut, en the whole, the beſt mode of preparing 
them for food. However, to have them in the higheſt perfection (as 1 
have been informed) it is neceſſary to obſerve the following directions: 
The potatoes ſhould be ſorted, ſo as to have the large and ſomali boiled each 
by themſelves. When waſhed very clean, which is beſt done by the uſe of 
a birch-broom in à pail of water, or ſtill better in a baſket under a ſpout of 
water, they arc to 1 into a pot, without peeling or ſcraping, and with 
teſs water than is ſufficient to cover them, as the potatoes themſelves wilt 
produce a conſiderable addition of fluid before they begin to boil. If the 
potatoes are tolerably large, it will be neceſſary, as ſoen as they begin to 

il, to throw in ſome cold water, and occafionally to repeat it, till by 
trial the potatoes ſhall be found to be boiled quite to the heart: they wilt 
otherwite crack and burſt to pieces on the outſide, whilft the inſide will be 
nearly in a erude ſtate, and conſequently very unpalatable and unwhole- 
fome food. When boiled, they muſt be poured into a baſket which will let 
the water drain off inftantly, as they become quite infipid if they remain in 
the water after boiling. They ſhould continue together a little further time 
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w dry, and are chen in perfection. To the neglect of theſe attentions it 
js obleryed, that good potatoes are lefs frequently ſeen at the tables of 
thoſe who 


keep a Profeſſional cock; than on the wooden bowl of the 


_— „ ll. Mi. 


31 Qyear VII. « Which is the beſt ſort of potatoes now in uſe?” 120. 


The number of kinds are ſo conſiderably inereaſed from ſowing the feed 
contained in the potatoe-apple, and confounded by local appellations, that 
it is difficult to convey accurate information on this head. The favourite 
otatoe at preſent in this country, for a general crop, ſeems to be the 
hite-eye: a large round root, of a red colour, with the eye ſunk very 
deep in the white blotches. The quantity produced by this potatoe in the 
drill culture, far exceeds any 3 acquainted wich; and on a dry ſoil 
ſufficiently fertile to bring them without much manure, they are ſound 
and well taſted, though much inferior in point of flavour to all forts of po- 
tatoes which are long and flat. The beft of theſe latter were formerly 
known by the name of the Spaniſh or White Kidney potatoe, that is now 
very rarely. to be met with ; but we have lately diſcoyered a potatoe whichz 
though nor quite ſo. ſmooth and fair on the outſide, has all the merit of the 
Spaniſh, with the additional advantage of coming into uſe the earlieſt of 
any yet known, and producing, in ſome ſoils, a very great crop. It is a 
very long flat potatoe, with very few eyes, 'and thoſe ſcarcely funk in the 
ſurface; and has a roſe-coloured ſpot on one end, and ſometimes on the fide, 
It is known by the name of the Wicklow Banger; has been, in uſe in this 
country for the very early crop, about ten years; is ſuppoſed to have 
come originally from England, but from what part it is uncertain, as they 
were got out of a ſhip that was ſtranded on our coaſt, and all the men loſt, 
It is inconceivable what ſums of money our induſtrious farmers have made 
of this uſeful root, by the ſupply of the Dublin market; where they fre- 
quently have got upwards of a ſhilling a pound. They plant theſe potatoe 
in a black moory but rich ſoil, in November, in the ridge and furrow way 
and with a little attention to cover the ridges with ſome coarſe litter 1 
ſevere froſt, are ſure of a crop about the firſt week in June, ſufficiently for- 


ward to dig. They either ſet back the ſtalks as they dig, which produces 


them a tolerable ſecond, crop at the end of the ſeaſon, or they dig all out 
and prepare the ground for turnips, to be followed b wheat or barley, ac- 
cording as the turnips are eaten off before or after C yg They have 
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thus thred valuable crops in ſueceſſion in the ſhorteſt time poſſible, and the 
foil rather meliorated than exhauſt.. | "n4ilf2q 
The ſpecies of potatoe next in eſteem to the Banger, is called here the 
Engliſh Ii bite, or London Lady: it is a ſmooth fair potatoe, and generall x 
flat, but not ſo long as the former; This comes in early, but at its very rl. 
digging is rather ſoft and watery : their bad qualities laſt but a very few 
weeks, and then it is found to be of more general family uſe than any other 
we know of, producing great crops, and laſting in perfection till the month 
of February; at which time the White-eyes may be properly uſed, and 
will continue good till the beginning of May; when a ſpecies called the 
Apple, which ſeems to be only a variety of the latter, belog round and 
; reddiſh, ſomewhat variegated with a paler colour, but without ſuch deep 
eyes or blotches, ſucceeds, and will continue perfectly ſound, and fit for 
eating, actually until the beginning of September. Thus we ſee the pro- 
vident farmer may, with a little attention, be provided with potatoes 2 2 
conſiderable time after the new are fit to dig for general uſe. : | 
Conſiderable quantities of White-eyes and Apple potatoes may be had 
in this county; the White-eyes, at preſent, five ſhiflings Engliſh per barrel, 
of twenty ſtone ; the Apple, about fix ſhillings and ſixpence; the latter | 
probably cheaper, at this time, at Dungarvon or Youghall.” © a l 
The Bangers, which are only to be had in this country, are now ten | 014 
ſhillings che barrel, as the demand is always very great for them, in order WH 
to plant early for the Dublin market. No great quantities of theſe could ö 144 
now be procured; and potatoes in general are 2 * be very dear between Wh 
this time andthe coming in of the new crop! Th, Engliſh White, which 7 
we conſider as originally coming from Lancaſhire, are perhaps to be better a 
procured at Liverpool than in Irelanxg ¶.M | 1 4 ' 
In fome places they cultivate a black potatoe, of the ſhape of a White- | LS 
eye, with'fometimes a very dry, but yellow coloured infide: it has rather | mM 
a ſtrong earthy flavour, but as it is * grows with little manure, is N 
fingularly productive (the ſtalks continually throwing out young potatoes, 
even to the ſurface of the ground) and laſts long in a ſound: eatable ſtate, 
am of opinion, it might be introduced in ſoils and ſituations where the 
ore- mentioned kinds would not anſwer near ſo well. 


3 
3 — 
* . _ * 


I have now mentioned all the kinds of potatoes which I think neceſſary 
for the ſeveral purpoſes of early and great produce, or long continuance. 
There are ſeveral others in different parts of the kingdom of various names, 
which would, perhaps, be as ſtrongly recommended by their ſeveral ad- 
mirers; but as I confider thoſe I have mentioned as forming a perfect 
aff6rtment, viz; The long, fla, ſinooth kind for ear uſe and ſuperiority of 
flavour; and the round ſorts: for great produce and long laſting, I think it 
unneceſſary to extend this detail, * too long, I fear, in proportion to 
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Its merit: it has that, however, of being founded on experience, .advanci 
nothing but what can be 1 by proofs, and ſubmitted to the Engliſh 
Board of Acriculture, with the boſt poſſible intentions of furthering their 
laudable defign of bringi wan culture of this uſeful vegetable into more 
re practice, and 1 a 21 75 1 N per food, for the 
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"Winks! ſeaſon — ven a an 1 of expexiencin 5 0 
tatoes are well div by keeping them anon graund whe ning grew, 
and fo ayoiding a great expence and loſs in putting them into trene 
pits, &c. My potatoes now dug out of the ground are as ſound and as 

$4 Michaelmas time; between which and Chriſtmas 1 fold about toy 

ds of my erop and placed the ſtraw which aroſe from 2 on the rey 

nainder; which I have found a ſufficient protection | all the ſevere 
roſts we have had. My ſoil, you know, is a light loam. . Sir John Sin- 
clair obſerves, toes can. ba. grown for about 201, per acre. I wiſh this 
could be clearly ſhewnz for I cannot grow them under about 151. per acre, 
I cannot think How are a we wy 3 eattle, from this circumſtance, 
and from their exhauſting the. and moſt. wonderfully. I have laid on 
twenty loade Norwich 2 on an acre of fn ng, which had => 
dunged with twelve load farm dung for the MINE crop (twe 
buſhels I call a load). The land Wwas then tatoes, x 
had (of the beſt eating ſort, which we call ealy Whit about 400 b 83 8 
and 9 — ſown with barley, and found to 
be not too rich | for. that crop: 3 proof to me that potatoes ſhould only 
be cultivated in the neighbourhood of towns where foreign manure can 
EE and wo if not given to cattle, * — — . 
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* an to the from the Beard of Agriculture, 
Le Sf. Feb. 235 a 


5. few facts known. with. certain,  reſpe&ting ab potatoe 
eg haps have declined probing © * Board with any thing 


fe an . remarks, in anſwer ro dhe queries on that ſubject, 
4 Ih dict, 2 1 ug rd det the 1 of that torręnt . 
= information whichs LON 0 7 7 will be poured in in upon the 


Quartiers 1 in conſeq e queries; for men, when. the 

ew 0 nin e on K for the mot 185 lay hold. W ks parti 
| ach, fs m Which they draw general ions that favour the 
2 5 ey. 15 pre viouſſy Weds fand as dj on. 10 erſons cull out par- 
s manner, angue upon them without diffidence, the 

Po fo hat will. reſu eg an aggregate maſ's of fuck information, 
ee Wag, cul Sa, > fo contradiftory te each other, as co eien only 
r potatoe 18 Ricks the molt dial. ofculent that, is known in 
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«this elimate, and highly merits a degree of attention for "diſtinguiſhing its 
different varieties, Dd eri | wien preciſion the peculiar * 
:of each kind; which it never yet has obtained, nor is Hkely to obtain, un- 
leſs it be by means of che Board of Agriculture, ot ſome fuch patriotic 
Inftitution, becauſe of the expence and trouble that attend! the mak} tax] 
the neceſſary experiments; and the extreme [rpg with Which they 
muſt be made, before they can be of any ſervice to che ptactical farmer; 
vwhoß till that be done, muſt continue to wade on, asche has hitherto done, 
in the dark with regard to many of the moſt effential circumftances that 
ought! to regulate his conduct. : | RAT Ss 
myſelf have made a few experiments on this ſubject; which have been 
barely ſufficient to point aut ſome of the circumſtances that are wanted. 
I intended to have gene farther, and proceeded ſome length, in order to 
aſcertain the wanted Fae g but to do it with the requiſite preciſion, required 
aſſiſtants and conveniencies that my fituation did not afford, and I was 
obliged to gras 5 is, however, the — ue rear theſe 
experiments that will. formithe-principal: ſubje& of che wing pages. 
In theſe Remarks I ſhall adhere Ley to the ſame order as the ies 
point out, * * 
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| Quzne I. „ What re the beſt kinds of potatoes} and the beſt mode 
« of culture? DOE Lage oa | 
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This reſolves itſelf into two queries, which, for "reaſons that will ſoon 
appear evident, muſt be confidered ſeparately. . e e 

As to the beſt kinds of potatoes, no anſwer can be given to this » 
in the preſent ſtate of our knowledge, that can prove intelligible, unleſs it 
be to perſons who live in the 1 of the perſon ho apſwers 
it. In every diftri& there are local names for particular Kinds of potatoe 
there cultivated; ' which are known nowhere elle - ſo that to flame hen 


conveys no ſort of idea whatever to a ftranger, but, what is worſe is, that 


Ah > 
. 
> 


the ſame name often occurs in different parts of the country, denoting 
| Potatoes of qualities extremely different from each other; ſo, that a perſo: 
truſting to names, might get perhaps a dozen of different forts, while, ks 
thought he was getting only one kind. Even under the ſame name, in the 
Lathe neighbourhood, he may get. two kinds of very different qualſties, 
owng to an unobſerved eircumſtance that I ſhall ſoon have (occaſion to 


explain; ſo that no information whatever can be conyeyed to thoſe at a 
7 n+ j * : q N agg 4 Nee LIK 841 998 nee eee 
by means of the name orn. 
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fchat name ſhall be accompanied by a deſeription, the caſe will not be 
much altered. I have ſeen half à dozen or more potatoes ſo exactly re- 
ſembling each other, that no perſon could have diſtinguiſned one from the 
other; yet each of them was extremely different from all the others in ſome 


of its moſt eſſential qualities. This cireumſtance is ſo little attended to by 


-thoſe who rear potatoes, that it ſeldom happens that you can buy a buſhel 
of potatoes without meeting with ſeveral ſorts, which is for the moſt part 
the cauſe of that diverſity of taſtes, &c. that are found among potatoes 
out of the ſame diſh, in uſing them at table. n en] | 

It is now generally underſtood, that the different varieties of potatoes are 


all obtained from ſed To ſee what was the extent of the varieties that 


might be chus obtained, I took the ſeeds from a fingle potatbe- apple with · 
out any intermixture, and ſowed them: the diverſity was ſo great, that 
it could ſcarcely be called ſhort of infinite. The potatoes were diverſified 


prodigiouſly in regard to caltur, being black, red, white, green, yellow, 


pink, &e,: to ape, long and round, knobbed and varied, in all propor- 
tions: to /e, ſome of. them 8 firſt year than peas, while 
others exceeded the fize of the largeſt pullet's egg: to earlineſs, ſome of 
them honing: completed their growth; would be entirely ripe before the 
month of Auguſt, while others were only coming into bloſſom at the 
end of October: to proliſicacy, ſome yielding above 200, while others 
gave only three or four: to ſpreading under- ground, ſome running 
dut to a great diſtance, others growing quite cloſe to the ſtem; ſome 
Feine deep down, while others roſe to the ſurface: to quality, ſome 

ing tough and watery, ſome dry and mealy; ſome very pleaſing to the 
taſte, others not eatable; and reſpecting ſtems, ſome carried a fingle ſtalk 
like a rod, others an immenſe profuſion of ſtems; ſome very luxuriant, 
others extremely dwarfiſh. In ſhort, it would take a volume to deſcribe all 
the varieties; but what ſurpriſed myſelf moſt, was to find that there was 
no ſort of connexion between any two” peculiarities. ' Two plants which 
reſembled each other exactly above ground, were often extremely diffimilar 
below ground; while two bulbs, that reſembled each other in all: reſpects, 


were ſometi mes ſo different in quality, when tried for eating, that one was 


perhaps among the beſt, and the other among the worſt of the parcel. 

- have been at the pains to ſtate all theſe particulars, to ſhow at the 
ſame time the benefits that may be derived by a cautious ſelection from 
ſeedlings, and the evil conſequences that may accompany a careleſs pro- 
cedure in this reſpect. It was perfectly clear from this experiment, that 
no two ſtems produced from the ſame feeds were, in all reſpects, poſſeſſed 
of the very ſame qualities; but it likewiſe happened, that when the ſtems 
were taken up, many of che bulbs had ſuch a near reſemblance to each 
other, that When they were mixed together they could not be diftinguiſhed 
by the eye, though it might perhaps happen that one of them was four times 
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as prolific as the other, or was much better in other reſpects 3 but ab che 

eneral practice is, among thoſe who reat potatoes from | /eeds, to mix all 
thoſe 2 which reſemble each other in appearance, à mixed breed 
is thus obtained, that is, upon the whole, leſs prolific and leſs pleaſing to 
the palate, than ſome of the beſt; ſo that the average erop is thus greatly di- 
miniſhed in quantity, and rendered much inferior in quality to what it other- 
wiſe might have been: and as a practice in many places prevails of picking 
out the ſmalleſt potatoes for ſets ; and as the original potatoe always produces 
a e the ſame habits and qualities with itſelf, it will thus 
happen, that thoſe kinds which produce the largeſt bulbs will ſoon be en- 
tirely excluded from the ſets. The potatoes being ſeen thus ſenſibly to 


degenerate, this change is attributed to ſome unaccountable effect of time 


on the culture of this valuable eſeulent; and thus, inſtead of preferving 
one valuable kind, when it is once obtained, for a ſucceflion of ages, it us 
quickly loſt; and a freſh ſucceſſion of fleeting. varieties come in its ſtead, 
and are loſt in their turn, before their real diſtinguiſhing qualities can be 
accurately aſcertained, or- they be unive Gly diflemninard-ahrough the 
whole nation. Colin; toi oo ab h baz indo 
Such is the real origin of that perpetual fluctuation and uncertainty in 
reſpect to the kinds of potatoes that is obſerved ſo univerſally to prevail 
in Britain; and it is a matter of much more ſerious moment that it ſhould 
be adverted to than moſt perſons are aware of. It is an undoubted fact, 
that with the ſame care and management, at leaft four times the quantity 
of produce may be obtained by eultivating one variety of potatoes in pre- 
ference to another. Nor does it any way follow, that the largeſt ſhall be 
the worſt of the two; for though this may be the: _— it is merely accidental, 


and it may as readily be the reverſe. It does indeed happen, that the leaſt 


prolific ſorts, if the deficiency be very remarkable, are thrown' away by 
the rearer; and thus are loſt, | And it muſt happen, if no mode of ſelection 
for ſets be adopted, that theſe unprolific ſorts muſt gradually decreaſe from 
the general Rock z but if they chance to be ſmall, and if the ſmall be re» 
egos for ſets, miſerable niufl be the degeneration that does in this cafe 
eniue. £7 Fre 24 $3.38 Fr N &t Git $32 % 
On the whole, the praftical concluſion from theſe faQts is this: That no 
true breed of potatoes can ever be obtained or a certainty without admix- 
ture, but that which is the produce of a 2 flem, whether that be of a - 

ſeedling or other plant: That it behoves thoſe who wiſh to make a ſelection 
from ſeedlings, in the firſt place, to throw away all thoſe that do nor afford 
an ample produce, and exbibit kindly habits in other reſpects: That when 
ſuch individuals as are deſireable in theſe. reſpects are once obtained, and 
are planted the ſecond year, each carefully ſeparated from all others, theſe 
ſhould: then have their eatable qualities particularly inveſtigated, and al 
21 a n 
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thoſe ſhould be baniſhed, without mercy, which are not very good in this 
reſpect. By a ſelection of this kind continued, one good kind, when once 
- Obtained, could be kept without degenerating, as I have every reaſon to 
believe, for an indefinite number of years (a), or at leaſt till another ſhould 
be obtained; which, upon a fair compariſon, ſhould be found to deſerve a 
decided preference, when it would naturally give place to the better, | 
Nor is it from ſeedlings alone that one can make improvements in this 
reſpe&: 2 man who has beſtowed attention to the culture of potatoes 
at large, muſt have obſerved that he meets with ſome ſtems in every field 

reatly more productive than others. And although this may ſometimes 
Canin from a circumſtance no way depending on ind, as I ſhall ſoon have 
occaſion to ſhow; yet, in general, there is room to ſuſpect it may be owing 
to the parent breed. The very beſt of theſe individual ſtems, therefore, 
ought to be picked up with care and kept, the produce of each ſtem by 


itſelf, till their eating qualities be aſcertained ; when that one which is 
beſt, in both reſpects, N to be ſelected for a breed, and kept by itſelf 
oſe. 


carefully for that pur I can ſpeak from experience here with great 
certainty; and can affirm, that by a careful attention to theſe circumſtances, 
a farmer in a very few years will, in many caſes, more than double the 
amount of his average crop of potatoes, ſoil and culture being the ſame, 
It is eaſy to obſerve, that where the otiginal breed of potatoes has been un- 
mixed, the extent of this kind of improvement muſt be far leſs confiderable 

than where a mixture has taken place. 88 
While this circumſtance is not adverted to, it muſt oecaſion prodigious 
diverfitics in regard to the reſults — the produce of this plant: 
Uy careful in their culture in 


againſt himſelf, is ſure to attribute this difference in part, if not entirely, to 
ekaggetation alone, or to ſome unaccountable defect in the ſeaſon ; to 9 
he often aſeribes an unuſual failure in his on crop, Which originates in 
the cauſe above ſtated. 1 FATTY 7 © 42 2 111725 11 3214 s 

a I have never met with a fngle fact, well ahenticated, that tended to ow that 
kind of potatoe really degenerated, by a continued cultivation for a length of time, farther 
than what can eaſily be referred to.the cauſe above explained. When potatoes were firſt in- 
troduced into this country, there were two kinds only known; a round red potatoe, and an 
oblong white kind, that went very deep into the ground. Theſe commued the only kinds 
known for many years, and gave no marks of their growing worſe. , Other kinds at laſt came 
into uſe, that were thought more prolific than them, and were preferred on that account. But 
now the freſh kinds are obtained from reds, all of which I have reafon to believe are mixed 
from che beginning; they degenerare apace, and they diſappear almoſt before they are known. 
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Is regard to the cullure of potatoes, as I ſhall have oceaſion to reſume 
that ſubject afterwards, I only take notice at preſent, that this muſt, in 
many caſes, be influenced by the nature of the potatoe to be cultivated: 
Some kinds ſend their bulbs downward, and penetrate to a great depth; while 
others puſh them upwards, ſo as to be in danger of coming above ground. 
Ths culture that would beſt ſuit the one, would be very 1mproper for the 
other; ſo that two men, each deſcribing the culture that he has found to 
be preferable to all others, may give directions almoſt entirely the: reverſe 
of each other. Some potatoes again puſh out their fibres very far, and pro- 
duce bulbs only at a great diftance-from the ſtem'; while other kinds pro- 
duce 'the whole in a cloſe cluſter at the bottom of the ſtem only. Nothing 
can anſwer better for the culture of theſe /a/? mentioned varieties than the 
horſe-hoeing huſbandry ; though nothing can be worſe for the fir. I had 
once a field of potatoes of this rambling ſort, the qualities of which I did 
not know at the time of planting; theſe were horſe-hoed as uſual very cloſe 
to the ſtem, and as Tate as the ſtate of the ſtem would admit; the con- 
ſequence was, that moſt of the umbilical fibres were cut, ſo that they had 
to form tubercles anew; and being a late kind, it was found at the uſual 
time of taking potatoes out of the ground, in October, that many of the 
bulbs were no better than peaſe, and few! of them above the ſize of a nut- 
meg; ſo that the crop Was entirely loſt. Few people now chooſe to cul- 
tivate potatoes that have this peculiarity, as they are inconvenient in 
many reſpects: nor are thoſe kinds that ſend their bulbs decp in the ground 


fo durable, for many reaſons, as thoſe that riſe upwards. 


Not only may the amount of the-crop be varied by the qualities of the 
kind; as above ſpecified; but it may be alſo prodigiouſly varied by the fize 
of the ſets planted by way of ſeeds. This fact I afcertained by a ſet of 
experiments, conducted with 1 accuracy, which are recorded in the 
Bath Society's Franſactions; the reſult of the experiment was, that b 
varying the ſize of the ſets, from two ounces downwards to the ſmalle 
cuttings I planted, the produce from the ſame number of ſets of the 
largeſt was ten times the amount in weight of that from the ſmalleſt 


ſets. Let no one however; from this fact, though duly authenticated, con- 


clude that he might obtain a crop of ten times as much from a whole field 
planted with large ſets, as he could obtain from it if planted judiciouſſy 


with ſmall; for Cal on thaf pring from the ſmall ſets are always 


weaker and more dwarfilh than the others, they can be planted much cloſer 
upon each other than the others, without dwarfing them very much; there 
may therefore be ſafely grown a much greater number of ſtems on the ſame 
extent of ground where ſmall ſets are employed than where large ones are 
prefered; ſo that although the produce of each of the large ſtems were 


equal to ten of ihe ſmall, yet if there could be ue (let us ſuppoſe) imall 


* 


1 


\ 
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ftems reared for one of the large, in that caſe the real difference of produce 
would only be as two to one: if two ſtems grew inſtead of one, the dif- 
ference would be as five to one; though the difference. in point of value 
would, even in this caſe, be much more; for not only. 1s it more difficult 
and expenſive to cultivate a field properly where the tems muſt be placed 
very cloſe together, than where they ſtand more apart; but in all caſes the 
bulbs produced from the {mall ems are much ſmaller than thoſe that are 
afforded by the more luxuriant plants; and it is well known, that the fame 
weight of ſinall potatoes will ſeldom bring above half the price of thoſe that 
are large. I take notice of this circumſtance, to obviate erroneous concluſions 
that might be drawn from this experiment; and the ſtill more erroneous 
concluſjons that might be drawn from experiments that may be made in 
conſequenee of it, with the common inaccuracy that takes place in regard to 
matters. of this kind. There can be no doubt, that under a proper ma- 
nagement, the ſame ground, with the ſame manures and culture in other 
reſpects, will afford a crop of at leaſt double the amount, if ſets not under 
two ounces be employed, in place of the /mallt cuttings that ſome thrifty 
managers are ſo careful to employ (). Fhis is alſo an unobſerved cir- 
cumſtance that frequently influences the amount of the crop very much, 
and which all goes to the account of the ſeaſon wherever it is obſerved. 
No wonder if men, who are neither in the habit of adverting to the one or 
the other of theſe circumſtances, which where they chance both to concur 
to heighten or diminiſh a crop, may make a variation of at leaſt four times 
its total amount, ſhould differ extremely from each other in their idea of 
the poſſible product and conſequent advantage that may be derived from 
the culture of this moſt valuable eſculent. 5 

One practical deduction may be made from the whole of this part of our 
inveſtigation, that never ought to be loſt fight of: it is, That no abſolute 
reliance can be had on any experiments that ſhall be made on the culture 
of potatoes, unleſs where the perſon who makes the experiments begins, 
as one may ſay, ufque ab ovo; that is, by raiſing the plants he is to employ 
as ſets, from the produce of one fingle ſtem, and multiplying them till he 
can obtain as many ſets as anſwers the purpoſe he has in view, If this be 
not done, eſpecially where the produce of a few individual plants are to be 
compared with each other, it may chance that an unprolific ſort comes by 


fe / We have ſeen an ceconomy of this ſort recommended in all the newſpapers as a great 
improvement; which, I doubt not, has very much diminiſhed the crops of fuch incautious 


individuals as truſted to it. It was recommended to cut off thin ſlices from the ſurface of the. 


oe, with an eye in each, to be loyed as ſets, and the nucleus in the heart to be kept 

food. It is ſcarcely poſſible to deviſe a direction that would with. greater certainty inſure 

a deficient crop, unleſs it be another practice that has been recommended, from the ſame 
quarter, with equal ſtrenuouſneſs, that of planting ſprouts without any bulbs at all. | 
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time I made the ſet of experiments recorded in the Bath 
fact on which this concluſion is grounded was not known to me, ſo that the 
precaution it ſuggeſts was not attended to; but is it was made in Aber- 


1 


accident to be compared with one chat is naturally more prolific; ſo that 


the reſult may be the reverſe of what it actually would have been, had the 
kinds been the ſame. Wherever this precaution has been omitted, the moſt 
accurate ſet of experiments can only be confidered as leading to probable con- 
cluſions, which will be more or leſs uncertain in proportion to the ſmaller 


or greater number of plants that are taken as one aggregate Fw At — 
ranſactions, the 


deenſhire, where new varieties of potatoes were at that time very little 
known, I have reaſon to believe that the breed employed was very unmixec ; 
and as the ſame experiment has been often repeated in kind, though not in 


degree, and without the ſcrupulous accuracy of an experiment, with the 


ſame general reſult, I have every reaſon to be ſatisfied with the juſtneſs of 


| the concluſions there made, 


QukRE II. What is the beſt manure for potatoes? 


1 have not had an opportunity of try ing ſuch a diverſity of manures as 
to enable me to give a direct anſwer to this quere. I ſhall therefore con- 
tent myſelf with a few obſervations on this head, that are the reſult of the 


experience I have had. 


t appears to me, that manure may tend to augment the produce of 
tatoes in two ways; and accerdingly as the one or the other is intended, 
the nature of the manure may be varied. The i is, where it tends to 
60 617244 the general fertility of the ſoil, and conſequently to add to the 

ealth and luxuriance of the plant. With this view, all enriching manures 
that operate upon the ſoil more by their chemical than their mechanical 
qualities, are evidently beneficial ; but their relative degree of excellence, 

as applied to this particular plant, I have had no opportunity to aſcertain. 
he intention of the ſecond claſs of manures, as applied to the potatoe, 


3s to render the ſoil in which the bulbs are to be formed, as light and open 


as poſſible ; which is found, by univerſal experience, greatly to augment 


(4 I ſpeak here only of thoſe experiments that are conducted on a plan of diſtin accu- 
racy, as to weight, meaſure, and other circumſtances. As to the - vague trials that are often 
made under the dignified title of Experiments, they deſerve to be reprobated as à political 
nuiſance, that can have no other tendency than to keep exror in faſhion, 


L is J 


the ſize of the bulb.” fn this caſe more reliance is had upon the mechanical 
operation of the ſubſtances employed as a dreſſing, than on their chemical 


ualities. In this point of view, I have known many ſubſtances employed 


ith good ſucceſs L people, to augment the produce of their potatoes, 
that could ſcarcely 
all: ſuch as twigs of young trees, cuttings (clippings) of hedges, ſmall buſhes 
of broom and furze, runts of cabbages laid in the trench where the potatoes 
were planted, and then lightly covered up with earth. Theſe ſubſtances, ſo 
little periſhable in their own nature, remain very little altered during the 
time that the potatoes are growing; but by rendering the earth above the 
bulbs light and porous (for the looſe earth inſinuates itſelf among their 
ſmall twigs) it — a bed extremely favourable for the ſwelling of the 
bulb, which delights in a dry, light, crumbly mould; whereas: the rost of 
the plant, properly ſo called, delights to ftrike into a firm rich loam, tend- 
e clay, in which it thrives with amazing luxuriance. boys: 
rom theſe facts I am ſatisfied, that in order to obtain a full crop of 
potatoes, the ſkilful cultivator muſt adopt a practice that ſhall be fitted to 
anſwer both of theſe intentions. Every one knows that the potatoes do 
not adhere to the roo:s of the plant, but to a particular ſet of fibres which 
puſh out from the bottom of the ſtem, which nature has provided for this 
very purpoſe, and which may be very properly diſcriminated by the name 
of Umbilical Fibres. The fibres generally puſh out in a horizontal direc- 
tion, often riſing a little upward (e), while the roots of the plant, through 
which it ſucks in the nouriſhment that ſuſtains it, ſtrike down into the 
ſoil below theſe fibres, where they branch out into various ramifications 
in ſearch of food, as is common with moſt plants, The foil therefore 
that is fitted to ſuſtain, and to afford nouriſhment to the plant, and the 
bed in which the bulbs are to be depofited, are two things totally diſtinct 
from each other, that are connected merely by juxta poſition ; each requir- 
ing to be poſſeſſed of qualities different, and even oppoſite in ſome meaſure, 
to what would be required in the other: For the potatoe- bed; light, ſpungy, 
open triability are the qualities that ſeem to be the moſt indiſpenſably ne- 
ceſſary; a power to abſorb and retain moiſture in a moderate degree, with- 
out loſing its adheſiveneſs and ponderofity, which are the principal charac- 
teriſtics of what we call a rich ſoil, are by no means requiſite for the upper 
bed; but it is theſe qualities that conſtitute the very eſſence of the bed in 
which the abſorbent roots are to ſpread, and from which they are to draw the 
nouriſhmeat for the plant. The chief dexterity in cultivating the potatoe 


{e) It is potatoes having this quality that are now in general preferred for propagating; and 
it will be obſerved, that the culture, recommended aboye, is ſuppoſed to. be adapted for this 


Q 2 


kind of potatoes only, 


deemed, in the uſual ſenſe of the word, manures at 
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conſiſts in combining theſe two qualities together, Nor have I often ſeen. 
it attempted in the way that is the moſt likely to effect theſe purpoſes in 
the moſt direct and ſpeedieſt manner. E | | | 

There can be no doubt but a firm rich loam, tending to clay, is that 
which is the beſt adapted for rearing the potatoe-plant to its full perfection 
in — and, under proper management, to reſiſt the viciſſitudes of 
the weather, ſo as to inſure its health the moſt effectually againſt accidents. 
But a lighter ſoil, under the uſual management, is found to afford, in 
moſt ſeaſons, a greater produce in potatoes, eſpecially if the ſummer chances 
to be a little more than uſually moiſt. When it is very dry, the caſe indeed 
is reverſed. The ſole defect of the heavy loam is the want of levity on its 
ſarface ; and it is this ſuperficial levity in the light loam that counterbalances 
its other radical defects. Enrithing manures, ſuch as well rotted dun 
(lime in moſt caſes) decayed animal ſubſtances of any fort, &c. (/) will all 
tend to render both theſe kinds of ſoils more capable of encouraging the 
growth of the potatoe-plant ; which is the firft requiſite for an abundant 
crop of bulbs : but to diſpoſe it to bear kindly, lightneſs of ſurface muſt alſo 
be given. In this point of view, the propriety of employing berb the kinds 
of manures, eſpecially for the weighty foil, becomes apparent. The ſoil 
ſhould, in the firft x tho be — or to a ſufficient depth, by means 
of enriching manures worked into it by repeated good ploughings. In this the 
roots would be able to ſtrike with eaſe, and ſend abundant nouriſhment : 
but a ſurface-drefling ſhould be given of the mechanical claſs of manures, 
which would give to the ſurface the ſpungy lightneſs that is ſo much 
wanted (g). The beſt and readieſt manure to be found of this kind that I 
know, is very rank new made ſtable dung, that conſiſts chiefly of litter: 
and if it participates a little of the enriching quality from the dung, that 
will do no harm; for by being waſhed down to the roots in ſummer, it will 
gradually promote the growth. | N 9 

To obtain the very fullgs erop of potatoes, upon this principle, from a 
firm loam, I ſhould adviſe the enriching manure to be applied the preceding 
year to a crop of turnips, properly prepared and horſe-hoed. In this. ca 
there is no danger of giving too much dung. Thirty good cart-loads of 
dung is as little as ſhonld ever be uſed: better if ſixty can be ſpared, This 


{f}T with to avoid all diſputes about nice metaphyſical diſtinctions reſpecting manures, 
which many people are very fond of. Without concerning myſelf with theſe, I muſt here be 
underſtood ta mean that a manure tends to exrich the ſoil When it tends to render that (oil more 
prolific, and affords greater crops than it would other wiſe have done, without inquiting into the 
modus operandi. 

' fg} Ir is very obvious, that were the old kidney white, which ſometimes ſent its bulbs to the 
depth of near two feet in a rich mellow ſoil, to be now cultivated, the rendering the ſurface 
lighter could be of very little ſeryice to it. 14 75 
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girdund to be raue to a good depth twice, before planting the potatoes in 
the ſpring. ter the laſt Lab let it be moderately harrowed and laid 
out into breadths,of three feet each, by drawing a furrow along every line, 
ſo as to mark the rows of potatoes. This furrow ſhould not exceed two 
inches, or at the moſt three in depth at any place, and ſhould be made with 
a plough that had a very flat ſole, ſo as to make a wide ſhallow trench. In 
the middle of that trench the ſets ſhould be depoſited, and above theſe ſhould 
be laid the very rank dung; which, if it can be had in quantity ſufficient, 
ſhould be laid about from three to ſix inches thick above the fets, A 
plough with a double mold board ſhould then be paſſed along the intervals, 
between the rows, ſo as to make a treach in the middle, and turn the earth 
lightly over the dung at each fide ; no matter though it does not cover it 
entirely. The ground in this ſtate, being quite free from danger of being 
hurt by wet, may be left for a few weeks; but if maſterly culture be in- 
tended, it ought to get a complete horſe-hoeing, not in the uſual way of 
turning the earth alternately to and from the middle of the interval, but to 
make it be turned alternately from one row to the other, and the next time 
reverſed, ſo as to be laid back to the row from whence it was taken. In 
this way, and in this alone, can the earth be properly looſened in horſe-hoeing. 
Theſe operations ſhould be repeated once a fortnight, if the weather will 
permit, as long as the ſtems of the potatoes will admit the plough to be in- 
troduced. The earth ſhould be raiſed as high up to the ſtems as poſſible at 
the laſt hoeing ; and better if it is at this time only that the dreſſing is com- 

letely covered, and the furrow be left very deep and clear in the middle 
Perdeln the two rows. In this way the root have a deep bed of mellow 
friable earth to range in on both ſides, which is in no danger of being 
drenched with too much moiſture (the moſt deſtructive enemy of the po- 
tatoe) and the bulbs bave full room to ſwell in a light ſpungy bed at top; 
which is all that is neceſſary to give them their full — 

It is almoſt -unneceflary to obſerve, that as ſoon as the potatoes ſhow 
their ſtems above ground, they ought to be carefully hand-hoed ; an ope- 
ration which, under this e of management, is extremely eaſy ;z and 
that no weeds whatever ſhould be ſuffered at any time to remain among the 
plants. Neither do 1 think it incumbent upon me here to enter into the 
minutiæ of the mode in which the different operations recommended may be 
beſt performed, as fuch directions appear to be here ſuperfluous; but if 
the Board ſhall think otherwiſe, they Mall be communicated when required, 
T have found it neceflary to do this pretty fully towards the end. Neither 
do. I think it neceſſary here to enter into a detail of the rotation of cro 
that would beſt fuit- the potatoe ſyſtem in different circumſtances * of 
though a very important confideration, would be here miſplaced. I ſhall 
only juſt obſerve, that where a very maſterly culture is intended, potatoes do 
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beſt to ſucceed graſs-land, if very rich ; turnips where it is moderately ſo, 
or carrots where in fine order; and ſhould be ſucceeded by wheat where 
the land is not too rich for it. Where wheat dares not be ventured becauſe 
of over-luxuriance, it may be either laid into graſs immediately after lifting 
the crop of -arly potatoes without a crop, or planted with greens, to be ſuc- 
666756 carrots in the ſpring: theſe to be followed by early potatoes and 
graſs. But this is all upon the ſuppoſition that the culture is to be of the 
very beſt kind on a rich ſoil, | Fe | 


* 


Quvexe III. Whatis the average produce per acre ?” 


I ſhould" not have ventured to ſtate to the Board the produce of potatoes 
that may be obtained from an acre, unleſs I had previoully explained the 
circumſtances above mentioned; becauſe I am ſenfible the facts I ſhall now 
ſtate, would be by many worthy cultivators deemed impoſſible. I have no 
hefitation, however, in ſaying that I have actually reaped of good market- 
able potatoes at the rate of more than thirty tons weight () from a Scotch acre 
of ground (the Scotch is to the Engliſh acre as 5 to 4 nearly): and I am 
very far from thinking that this is the utmoſt maximum produce that can be. 
obtained. I chooſe to ſtate the weights of produce in tuns, becauſe every 
one who chooſes it can eaſily reduce it to the meaſures beſt known to him- 
ſelf. I conceive, that moſt perſons will find that this is conſiderably above 
the average produce obtained, though ſome individuals will come much 
nearer it than others. In the preſent ſtate of our knowledge reſpecting the 
kinds of potatoes and other circumſtances, I ſhould conceive that thirty tons 
from an Engliſh acre might be conſidered as about a maximum crop. But 
ſhould the attention of men be directed ſteadily to the raiſing new varieties, 
and always ſelecting the beſt, from what I have already ſeen on this branch 
of the ſubject, I ſhould not be ſurprized if, in the courſe of ſome Feu, the 
above-named produce, however high it may at preſent ſeem to be, would 
come to be conſidered as nearer a minimum than a maximum produce. 

With regard to the price of potatoes, as that muſt vary in every diſtrict 
according to circumſtances, it is beſt for every one to enquire what it is in 
the place where his intereſt lies (i); the quantity being known, the price there 
can always be eafily aſcertained. 


| To the 4th Quere I can ſay nothing from experience, having never ſeen 


(% T have indeed, in ſome experiments, had at the rate of more than forty tons, 
i Ia this part of the country, the price on an average is about forty fillings per ton. 


: „ 


potatoes tried for many years ſucceſſively upon the ſame ground; but I have 
ſeen no fact that ſeems to indicate that the ground is ever deteriorated by 
this crop. But the whole doctrine of the exhauſtion of ground by par- 
ticular crops, would require ſuch explanations before it could be rendered 
properly intelligible, as it would be very improper to enter upon in .this 
place. Perhaps the beſt places to learn whether ground, when repeatedly 
cropped with potatoes, becomes gradually leſs fitted to produce that crop 
than before, may be the neighbourhood of Mancheſter and Liverpool, or in 
the Weſt Highlands of Scotland, among the rocks, where the little ground 
they can cultivate is.chiefly employed for rearing this plant. a 

Vith regard to the uſe of the ſtems of potatoes for feeding beaſts, and the 
effect of cutting them, in as far as reſpects the plant, little need be ſaid. If 
the tops be cut while they are yet in a green and ſucculent ſtate, they are 
readily eaten both by Kato and horſes, and prove a very wholeſome food to 
them: but theſe can never be cut over with ſafety, till the cery moment 
the potatoes are to be taken out of the ground; for my experiments prove, 
in the moſt deciſive manner, that the farther growth of the potatoe (the 
bulb) is eatirely ſtopped the moment that the ſtem is cut over: and as 
the bulbs are in a ftate of rapid advance when the ſtalks continue ftill in 
full verdure, no practice could prove more unceconomical than that of cutting 
off the ſtems at this period of their growth, and allowing the bulbs to re- 
main ſtill in the ground. 

With regard to the quantity of forage that may be thus obtained, it will 
vary amazingly, according to the End of potatoe cultivated ; for the di- 
verſity in this reſpe& is very great. Some kinds carry an upright firm tree- 
like 7 Kay that never bends downward, and affords very few leaves, and 
theſe dry and ſticky ; while others ſend forth an immenſe multiplicity of 
ſoft trailing ſtalks, furniſhing large lateral ramifications, garniſhed with a 
vaſt 3 7 5 of very ſucculent leaves. Some riſe to a prodigious height, 
having large hollow xg and waving branches, while others are extremel 
weak and puny, ſcarcely ever riſing beyond one foot in height, and up 
ing very quickly to decay. Nor are theſe peculiarities any indication of the 
ſtate of the bulbs, which are ſometimes very large and abundant at a puny 
ſtem, and vice ver/a; ſo that the benefit that can be derived from the tops 
of potatoes will be extremely different in different circumſtances, and muſt 
always be confined to thoſe alone that are taken up for early ſale. Where 
the ſtalks are large and abundant, they ought always to be collected together 
when dry, after the crop is taken up, as theſe will afford a great abundance 
of excellent litter; which, being very ſtrong, would make a very good ſur- 
face-drefſing for a freſh crop of potatoes. But an attention to the ceconomi- 
cal management of forage for the purpoſe of augmenting dung, ſeems to be 
ſo little the taſte of the preſent day, that this and many other articles of the 
ſame kind will, I fear, be diſregarded, 
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I may juft take notice before leaving this branch of the ſubject, that my 
experiments have clearly proved the inutility of covering the ſtems of the 
beſt kinds of -potatoes cultivated among us. An opinion is very generally 
entertained, that when the ſtems are laid down in the earth, they ſend out 
bulbs from theſe ſtems in great abundance. T can fay from experiments 
very carefully conducted, that I have not found this to be the cafe in the 
ſmalleſt degree; but that laying down the ftems and covering them with 
earth, diminiſhed the produce. I would not, however, pretend to aſſert 
that this will be found to be univerſally the caſe ; for I have remarked, that in 
wet ſeaſons ſome kinds of potatoes have a tendency to ſend out ſmall bulhs 
from the ſtem, which continue there of a blackiſh green colour. Theſe, if 
laid under the earth, would no doubt become the ſame colour with the 
bulbs; but I doubt much if they would ever come to a great fize : but not 
having tried theſe, I cannot ſpeak with certainty. 

From the foregoing ſtatement of facts, which are the reſult of a pretty 
extenſive experience in the cultivation of this plant. for many years paſt, 
aided by not a few experiments conducted with a painful degree of accuracy, 
it will, I hope, appear evident, that one of the circumſtances which has 
tended the moſt to retard the general culture of this plant, 1s the difficulty 
of obtaining, with certainty, the beſt varieties. In the excurſtons I have 
made through the country, I have found the effects of this want ſeverely 
experienced, In ſome places, they cultivate ſorts that never can be made 
to produce one half of an average crop: in other places, the kinds the 
have are of ſuch a bad quality, as nothing but a want of other food could 
induce one to eat them, The badneſs of the quality makes the demand 
much leſs conſiderable than it otherwiſe would be; and no fact is more cer- 
tain, than that the quantity grown by the farmer will always be in proportion 
to the demand, e average ſelling price of potatoes throughout the 
whole kingdom, which is liable to leſs variation than any other kind of 
human food, is an abundant proof that the quantity reared has always kept 
place with the demand, The want of market then is the only circumſtance 
that ſets bounds to the culture of this eſculent: and if its culture is meant 
to be extended, meaſures muſt be adopted to extend the demand; without 
doing which, the whole national treaſure may be expended in vain to force 
an extra production of them, It may breed up a ſwarm of reptiles, but 
never will promote the exertions of honeſt induſtry. | 

That an abundant market for potatoes always produces an extenſive culti- 
vation of that plant, is obvious from an attention to the circumſtances in 
which ſuch extenſive plantations are found. In the neighbourhood of every 
large town you find extenſive fields of potatoes univerſally ; but in diſtant 
parts of the country, no ſuch thing is anywhere to be ſeen, except in ſome 
parts of Lancaſhire and Cheſhire, near to the canals ; from whence, befides 
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ſupplying Mancheſter and Liverpool, they are ſhipped off in large quanti- 
ties for Ireland. In country places, every family raiſes a few to ſervè itſelf. 
A farmer does that for his own family: but were he to try to ſell them in 
quantities to make up his rent, where are purchaſers to be found? In his 
own neighbourhood there are none; the towns at a diſtance are all abund- 
antly ſupplied; and the expence of the —_ to that market would in 
many cafes amount to half the price. The riſks attending the cultivation 
of this crop, the vaſt quantity of barn-room that is required to preſerve 
them from froſt in winter, and the ſtill greater extent of it that is required 
to prevent them from growing after the ſpring comes in, renders the keeping 
them in great quantities a very expenſive and even an impracticable thing. 
Nothing can more clearly prove the univerſal diſpoſition to cultivate this 
plant, than the wonderful exertions that have been made in all diſtant parts 
of the country to overcome this difficulty. The practice of hutting them in 
the fields has been there adopted almoſt univerſally : a practice that ſcarcely 
any thing elſe than neceſſity can be pleaded in its favour, Where a few are 
to be preſerved for the uſe of a private family, it may be borne with, becauſe 
in that caſe one is not under the neceſſity of counting the coft, and the ex- 
pence eſcapes obſervation ; but where they are to be conſidered as a market- 
able article, where a merchant who buys and ſells muſt enter every article 
of expence incurred in his books, it is ſoon found that the expence and ri/# 
of this practice can in no caſe be borne, and it muſt be abandoned. 5 
The difference between the barn- room required for ground cropped with 
potatoes or with corn, is inconceiveably great. A barn that would not be 
capablc of 2 more than the produce of one acre of potatoes (a maxi- 
mum crop) would be large enough to threſh and dreſs the produce of five acres 
of corn at leaſt _ day: this is thirty-five acres per week. And as the barn 
with the potatoes will, on an average, be occupied by them at leaſt nine months 
in the year, it appears that one acre of potatoes will require as much barn- 
room as might ſerve to dreſs all the corn produced on upwards of 1200 acres 
of ground cropped with corn! While the miſerable ſyſtem of gentlemen 
refuſing to grant leaſes fo generally prevails, and the wretched expedient of 
throwing repairs upon the landlord (which is a neceſſary conſequence of it) 
exiſts, what hope is there that ever this inſuperable bar to the very ex- 
tenſive culture of potatoes upon a large ſcale can ever be eſtabliſhed? The 
very difficulty of keeping them, deteriorates their quality, and thus di- 
miniſhes the demand. After the ſpring commences, potatoes cannot be pre- 
vented from ſpringing, unleſs they be ſpread out thinly on a floor, and often 
turned, Nay, even in winter, when He are put together in great quanti- 
ties, they will ſend out long ſhoots; and at that time they muſt nor be opened 
for fear of froſts. The ſtems that have thus ſprung out are carefully rabbed 
off, and they are blended with others = the market; unſkilful perſons pur- 
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chaſe them; and finding the potatoes very bad, conſume the fewer of them. 
The difficulty of keeping them, and the neceſſity of their being readied by 
fire before they can become a very nouriſhing food for beaſts, will always 
operate to prevent them from being extenſively uſed. in that way; and the 
revenue laws prevent them from being employed in the diſtillery : the only 
way in which they could be made extenſively uſeful as a food for beaſts. 
In ſhort, there is no extenſive market; and in the preſent ſtate of things, 
there can be none found for this article, unleſs it be in the neighbourhood. 
of ſome large towns, or particularly circumſtanced ſea-ports, where only 
they can be extenfively reared. ; 

heſe circumſtances may very naturally eſcape the notice of the gentle- 
men who compoſe the Board of Agriculture, but they never can ceaſe to bo 
deeply felt by the farmer who ſhould incautiouſly enter deeply into that 
line; and his future conduct muſt be influenced by it. 

From the produce that I have ſhown may be obtained from an acre of 
land in potatoes, under good management, there is no doubt but many far- 
mers, in diſtant parts of the country, would gladly enter into the ſpirited 
culture of that plant, could they find a market for 1t ; but in theſe ſituations 
ene great object of the farmer's attention muſt be to find a crop that can be 
carried to market at a ſmall expence, Potatoes are a crop directly the reverſe 
of this to an aſtoniſhing degree; nor is the expence of cultivating it ſo eaſy, 
or the accidents to which it is liable ſo few, as not to oblige a man to act 
with ſome degree of caution, eſpecially where tithe is to be exacted; which 
in this, as in all other caſes, muſt operate as a powerful bar to ſpirited cul« 
tivation of any ſort. To obtain a maximum crop of potatoes, I do not over« 
rate the expences that muſt be incurred, including ſeed, culture, manures, 
and rent, at twenty pounds per acre. If the crop be good he may be indern« 
niſied, and perhaps a little more. The tithe would have been a = profit 
to help to indemnify him, in caſe of a ſucceeding one failing ; but it goes 
into the pocket of another, who incurs no part of the expence. If the crop 
fails (which happened almoft totally and univerſally in the year 1982 in 
Scotland) not only the profit is loſt, but the whole outlaid money is gone 
for ever. Under circumſtances of that kind, a ſpirited and extenſive culti- 
vation can never become general, Wealthy farmers, who alone can bear the 
charge of a ſpirited agriculture, will keep aloof from it, on account of the 
difficulty of ſales (/; and it muſt be abandoned to thoſe of an inferior 


% No perſon who has not tried it, can form an adequate idea of theſe difficulties. . Even in 
the neighbourhood ofthis place (Edinburgh) where the conſumption of this article is conſiderable, 
it will in general be the work of one horſe and two perſons three days to ſel] a ton of potatoes, 
by hawking them through the ſtreets, If they are ſold by little people whe keep a ſtand, they 
muſt be kept by the farmer till they are wanted, and ſent to town in ſmall quantities of one 
third or half A time: and even in that way, they mult be ſold at a vaſt diſcount, and ne 
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ſtamp, who have neither the {kill nor the enterprize to puſh the cultivation 
of this plant, in all its branches, to the perfection of which it is ſuſceptible. 
- The cireumſtance that is moſt wanted (I have already ſaid) to lay the 
baſis of this good culture, and to render the uſe of this valuable eſculent 
more univerſal among all ranks of people, is to deviſe a mean by which 
cultivators in every part of the country may be certain of being able to get 
the very beſt kinds known, both in reſpect to palatableneſs and productive- 
neſs. Nor do] know any way in which this could poſſibly be effected, unleſs 
it can be done under the auſpices of the Board of Agriculture. The obje& 
to be attained is obyiouſly of very great national advantage; but whether 
it will appear to be of as great importance by the Honourable Members of 
that Board as it does to me, I am much inclined to doubt //). If it did, I 
think it could be with certainty effected. It is my duty to ſuggeſt what 
appears to be beſt for the public weal.: it is the province of the Board to 
zudge whether theſe — deſerve to be attended to or not. To that 
Board, I beg leave to ſubmit, with all due deference, the following obſer- 
vations: 
I be firſt great point wanted, is to obtain a kind of potatoe which, when 
2 with others of the beſt kinds, ſhall be deemed the moſt palatable ; 
for I hold it to be an undeniable fact, that it is the unpalatableneſs of many 
of the kinds of potatoes now cultivated, that renders the conſumption f 
them _—_— r (perhaps not at preſent one fourth part) of what it would 
have . | 


ko next particular to be adverted to is, that it ſhould be alſo the moſt 
u ve. , 
And the laſt circumſtance 1 ſhould at preſent enquire for would be, that 
it ought alſo to be the earlieſt. 
To find all theſe qualities, in the higheſt degree, united in one and the 
ſame potatoe, will probably be a matter of great difficulty ; but it is cer- 
tainly not impoſſible : and where a number of people are induced to bend 
their attention with great ſteadineſs towards one point, it is inconceiveable 
how accurate they will become in the diſcrimination of facts, that other- 
wiſe might have totally eſcaped their notice,” And where an immenſe 
number of facts, all tending towards one point are brought together, ſo as 
to admit of their being accurately compared with one another, more ma 
be done in one year than could have been done otherwiſe jn a hundred 
ears. 8 
4 Upon this principle 1 ſhould humbly propoſe, that the Honourable Board 
of Agriculture ſhould hold out a very bigb premium to the perſon who ſhould 
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(1) I conſider this as a premium given to the eaters, to make them conſume more; nor do L 
know any other kind of premium that will Nr this effect. 1 
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produce to the Board before ſuch a day one thouſand ſets of potatoes (m) 
that had been all the produce of one original plant, each ſet weighing two 
ounces at leaſt ; which ſhould poſſeſs, in the higheſt degree, the three qua- 
lities above named; that is to ſay, which ſhould. be known, by experiment 
made for that purpoſe, to be capable of producing, on a good ſoil, with 
good culture, at the rate of thirty tons weight of good marketable potatoes per 
acre ; and which, in a good ſeaſon ſhall attain to their full maturity on the 
firſt day of Auguſt. | | 

Before the potatoes can be admitted to a competition, let atteſtations be 
brought, duly authenticating the fact that the quantity required had actually 
been produced, and alſo that they had completely attained their full fize 
before the firſt of Auguſt; and likewiſe that the whole number of plants 
had been propagated without admixture from one original ſtem : and that the 
potatoes Lad been tried, and found very pleaſant to eat by a good number 
of perſons. Under theſe preliminary precautions they ought to be admitted 
to a fair competition for the premium. ; P PS | 

I have ſaid before, that the premium ought to be bigh. How high the 
Board will chooſe to go; depends upon the Board alone to determine. 
My own opinion decidedly is, that if great effects are to be expected, it 
cannot be too high. When this is the caſe, the premiums are few, and 
cautions can eaſily be adopted to guard againſt frauds, where the diſtribu- 
tion depends upon a number of men reſpectable for rank and fortune; nor 

is it poſſible to conceive the eagerneſs that the hopes of obtaining a very 
high premium will excite among an infinite number of individuals, who 
are capable of making accurate diſtinctions, or the exertions it will pro- 
duce: whereas a number of /all premiums ſeldom produce any other kind 
of exertions than thoſe that are calculated to deceive. It ſerves as'a whet- 
ſtone to cunning : and colluſions and multiplied frauds are the only fruits 
that are produced by them- in abundance. It is from theſe conſiderations 
that I have always compared numerous ſmall premiums, whether they are 
given by government, or by individuals of high rank, as being exaQly 
fimilar in regard to their operation upon wealth, to that of ruſt upon 
metals (which imperceptibly conſume it) while they at the ſame time 
ſerve to contaminate the place where that operation has been cartied for- 
ward. I have not a doubt, if a thouſand pounds were diſtributed in a 
thouſand premiums of twenty ſhillings each, or the ſame thouſand pounds 
to be offered in one premium only, but that the ſum total of the exertions 
that would be made throughout the nation at large to obtain the high 
; N would be at leaſt a thouſand times greater than thoſe that would 

e made to obtain the ſmaller ſums, though ten thouſand times the num- 
ber of frauds would be practiſed to gain theſe ſmall premiums. 


fn Fewer than this number J ſhould reckon unfit for making the fair comparative trial, 
afterwards recommended.. 
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One great uſe of the mode of diſtributing premiums I propoſe would be; 


that it would give a fair opportunity of aſcertaining, by actual experiment, 


the real comparative value of the different good kinds of potatoes, and of 
diſtributing the bet ſorts throughout the whole kingdom; ſo that every 


perſon who became poſſeſſed of it, would be certain that he thus obtained 


a known ſtandard, by which he himſelf would have it in his power to aſcer- 
tain the comparative excellence of any other variety that might fall in his 


way. | | | 
That nothing may be wanting on my part to forward this very. uſeful - 


undertaking, I ſhall beg leave to ſubjoin full directions for the manner in 
which the potatoes ought to be cultivated, ſo as fairly to aſcertain the 
comparative value of the different kinds admitted to the competition, 
and to diſtribute the beſt kinds, after they had been thus aſcertained, ſo as 
to anſwer the purpoſes intended. ü 0 
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Mode of Culture, with a View to aſcertain the Maximum Produce and other Qualities 
, different Kinds & Potatoes, on a fair comparative Trial. 
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A ſpot of clean 1ich Iand, as uniform in its quality as poſſible; ſhould 
be made choice of for the experiment, at ſome diſtance from London. If 
poſſible, the place ſhould. be concealed from the knowledge of the public, 
with a view to prevent impertinent viſitors, At any rate, it ſhould be 
well fenced in, the gate locked, no ſtranger allowed to enter into it during 
the. courſe of the experiment without a. written order from particular 
perſons; and to inſure againſt accidental treſpaſſes, a guard ſhould be 
made to watch every night from the time the potatoes appear above ground 
till they be taken up. Somewhere in the Hundreds of Eſſex, at no great 
diſtance from the river, appears to me to be, upon the whole, the beſt 
place to look for ſuch a field. ; | | 
It the ground is in graſs, , which, if rich enough, I would by all means 
adviſe, ſhould be the caſe, it ſhould be, broke up in the month of Auguſt, 
by as ſhallow a furrow as the ftate of the ground would admit of at the 
time; the ſward being turned on its back as flat as may be, with a view 
to its. rotting quickly. In the month of October it ſhould get a very deep 
clear furrow, laying it then into ridges with clear water-furrows, that 
Mould be ſo deep, if the ſub- ſoil be-retentive, as to carry off all the water, 
not from the furface only, but from the very bottom of the ſoil that has 
deen ſtirred by the plough. It is of much conſequence that the ſoil ſhould 
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be looſened at this time to a good depth; for it is thus alone that the /urface 
mould can be kept fo dry during a continuance of rainy weather as never to 
become apap; which it infallibly will be, if the rain be forced to ſeck a pal- 


lage to the furrows along the firm mould immediately below a very few 


inches only of mellow ſoil that has been touched by the plough. An inat- 


centivn to this circutaſtance loſes many a crop of potatoes, aud other 
crops, upon retentive ſoils. I need hardly add, that the ploughing ſhould be 


given while the ground is in a proper ſtate of dryneſs. Wet ploughing is al- 


ways prejudicial to a potatoe-crop, and therefore ought to be guarded 
againſt, | n $64 $4523 
In this ſtate the land ought to lie all winter. In the month of March, 
as ſoon as the ground is ſo dry asto admit of working kindly (and it ought 
on no account to be touched but when it is in this Rate, if it ſhould be al- 
Jowed to remain even till the end of April, which can ſcarcely ever happen 


in our climate) it ought to be ploughed acroſs. This operation ſhould, if it 


can be got done, be performed by means of a turn-wreſt plough (u), in 
erder to avoid the croſs furrows that wilt be left if done by a common 
plough, which would be in ſome danger of marring the accuracy of the 
experiment. And now is the time for the experimenter to exert himſelf 
with the moſt 9 alacrity; for ſhoald he allow himſelf to be ſur- 
prized by a heavy fall of cain * * time that the crols-ploughing is 
going forward, he runs a great riſk of loſing his crop, or at leaſt of di- 
miniſhing it to ſach a degree, as totally to fruſtrate the intention of the ex- 
periment. He muſt therefore be extremely cautions how he begins this 
operation, if the weather appears to be precarious. If the weather be in- 
deed unſettled, it will de better to forego the benefits to be derived by a 
erofs-plou hing, and rather content himſelf with pl ing it in ridges; 

which the danger from rain will be thus diminiſhed, though in his expe- 
Timent it will ſubje&t him to a crowd of leffer evils, that he ought if 
poffible to avoid. At any rate, when he is to begin his croſs-ploughing, he 
_ ro bring all the ſtrength forward he can; to feed his horſes double, 
and make his ſervants perform as much work as poſſible. In ſhort, he 
himſelf muſt be conſtantly on the ſpot, to ſee that not a moment be loſt in 
puſhing the work forward, fo as to get it put out of danger as quickly as 
poffible: and beſides alt this, he muſt be continually upon the watch, fo 
as to be ready, it rain, in ſpite of all his precautions, ſhould furprize him, to 


un) The Kemilh turn · wreſt plough is a el bee implement, which is boch wel 
and weak, and does its work poorly. But — _ —— invented bya Mr. 8890 


near Edinburgh, in which he uſes two coukers; one of which is alternately put up as occaſion | 


ires, and ſhifts the muzzle, coulter, and mold board all by one motion at turning, fo as th 


make the plough at all times perform its work as well as a fixed plough, while it is at the fame 


time very ſtrong, and fo light as may be drawn by the ſmalleſt if required, This is the 


1 lough I recommend for horſe-hoing ; and if made large enough, would anſwer well. 
In place. 
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have the water-furrows drawn through it at any rate, before it can be 
drenched with moiſture. Thoſe farmers who are in the cuſtom of going 
to their beds, for weeks together, and fleeping with tranquillity © while 
their ground i in this precarious ſituation, will wonder at the anxiety I ex- 
preſs on this head ; but their climate muſt be better, or their rents lower 
than in Scotland, or this could not be done. | 

The moment the croſs-ploughing is completed, the field ſhould be laid 
out, in the directions of the ridges, into breadths of three feet each, over 
its whole furface; and furrows drawn along each by means of a plough 
having a double mold board, with r ſole, ſo as to mark a wide flat 
furrow ; in which the potatoes are to be depoſited. This furrow ſhould 
only be from two to three inches deep, as was formerly ſaid, The plough 
for this purpoſe ſhould be drawn by two horſes yoked a-breaſt ; not that 
ſuch a force is required to draw it, but in order that the horſes may tread 
on each fide of the line in which the potatoes are to be depoſited, and thus 
not mar the reſult of the experiment. 

While this operation is going forward, every thing ſhould be got in 
readineſs for planting, that no ſtop may be made in that operation. The 
ſets muſt all have been previouſly weighed (each ſet individually) and re- 
duced to the preciſe weight of two ounces each. If there are many plants, 
this will be a tedious proceſs; and as the accuracy of the experiment de- 

ends upon this operation being performed with the moſt cautious fidelity, 
his part of the operation ſhould be entruſted totwo perſons whoſe fidelity, 
care, and patience can be depended upon : and to infure againſt the danger 
of mixing, this operation ſhould be done in a place where no potatoes are 
kept. Each kind ſhould be brought ſeparately into this place; and when 
they are all weighed, put up again, and carried away, the place ſhould be 
cleared, and all the chips ſweeped out before another kind be brought; and 
ſo on till the whole ſhall be completed: a line ſhould alſo be provided, that 
ſhould be divided into regular lengths of twelve inches each, by means of 
knots made upon it all along. No ſooner ſhould the furrows above men- 
tioned be drawn, than this line ſhould be ſtretched along the middle of one 
of theſe furrows, ſo as to be quite ſtraight from end to end. The ſets are 
then to be depoſited by the fide of that line (one at each knot) beginning 
at one fide of the field, and proceeding regularly forward to the other; 
always planting out the whole of the ſets of one kind, before the bag con- 
taining another kind be opened; the exa# number of ſets of each kind 
having been previouſly aſcertained by an enumeration thrice done, by 
different perſons. | 3 | | 
© To guard farther againſt inaccuracies, the firſt five or ſix rows next 
the edge of the fieid ſhould be planted with potatoes that are no part of the 
experiment: and the field ſhould be of ſuch a length as to contain the 
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whole of the ſets of one kind- either in one, two; or three rows, ſo as to 
keep them from being mixed in the ſame row. But in whatever way they, 
are planted, five or ſix yards on each end of every row ought to be planted 
with potatoes not of the experiment, becauſe there is no certamty of guard- 
ing theſe from accidents by the horſes in turning, or otherwiſe, Theſe 
common kinds of potatoes ſhould be ſeparated from thoſe of the experi- 
ment, by an interval of a couple of yards; which may be. planted with 
beans, to ſerve as an indelible mark of ſeparation. - In this manner one 
kind may be made to ſucceed another, till the whole be finiſhed.  _. 

No ſooner ſhall the potatoes be planted, than another ſet of operators 
ſhould follow, to cover the ſets with rank ſtable-dung, provided for that 


| purpoſe. This ſhould be laid lightly over each ſet, and ſo as to fill the 


whole of the trench to the height of three inches, .or more, if the quantity 
can be got; and without loſs of time, a deep furrow, with a double mold 
boarded plough, drawn by two flout horſes, ſhould be drawn along the 
middle between each row, ſo as to cover the dung in part on each fide, 
leaving a eleat furrow between the rows for carrying off the water. When 
all this is done, the field is out of danger for that ſeaſon; and come what 
weather will, the crop will be abundant, if all theſe operations. have .been 
performed while the ground is in good tilth. It is now the labourers ſhould 
get a liberal entertainment; the certainty of which will animate each in 
his previous labours: and now alſo the ſuperintendant may take a, ſound 
ſleep, without fear of being taken tardy. I am abundantly ſenſible of the 


. tireſomeneſs of attending to theſe practical minutiz ; but unleſs they are 


to be attended to with the moſt ſcrupulous accuracy, experimental agricul. 
ture is a mere farce, and it, ought never to be attempted. In the preſent 
caſe, an inaccuracy in ſome of theſe trifling circumſtances, may make a 
variation in the produce not of a few pounds only, but of ſome hundreds of 

ounds in the reſult ;-in conſequence of which the Board would not only do 
Ujaſties to the competitors, but would lead the whole nation into a very 
great error. It was in ſome meaſure to guard irt the proportional 
effect of a caſual error, which no caution can abſolutely — he againſt, 
that I recommended the.number of 1000 ſets as the minimum for this experi- 
ment. There is ſtill one other precaution that ought not to be omitted: 
It is not impoſſible but ſome of the competitors may contrive to ſlip in a 
few other ſorts 'among their ſets, in ſpite of every endeavour to guard 
againſt it: and in that caſe the beſt means of diſcovering the fraud is to ex- 
amine the plants while growing, as the habit of the two kinds may be diſ- 
tinguiſhed, where the bulbs could not. If theſe appear, they ſhould be 
marked, and carefully compared with the others when lifted : and where- 
ever ſuch mixture is found, that parcel ſhould be debarred from obtaining 
the premium. In another ſenſe is attention here required; When the po- 
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tatoes are taking up, a perſon ſhould always attend to obſerve with great 
care wherever a plant that is uncommonly prolific appears; for in whatever 
way it has been produced, it ought not to be loſt, eſe individual prolific 
lants ſhould be compared with each other, both as to weight and taſte; and 
if one is found greatly to exceed the others in theſe relpe ke, it ought to be 
ſet apart for further trials. Nor needs this be a very tedious proceſs. I 
ſhould not be at all ſurprized to find the produce of one of theſe extra ſtems 
to be 20 or 25lbs: — if theſe ſhould be propagated with care (as deſeribed 
below) ĩt would be no marvellous produce to reap from 12 to 1400 lb. the 
rſt crop. ; i 
be — troubleſome part of theſe operations, and what requires a 
nicety, accompanied by an expence that cannot be avoided- in this caſe, is 
the bringing the dung upon the ground, and diftributing it equally over the 
whole field. At the diſtance of twenty or one-and-twenty rows, a ſpace 
equal to three rows at leaſt muſt be appropriated for a road; the carts to 
come 1n at one end of the field, and to go off at the other end, the dung 
being depoſited at the proper places where wanted in that road. As ſoen as 
it is laid dowa, it Pad be put into ſhallow baſkets by affiſtants, and carried 
to the furrows, where it is to be finally depoſited ; but in croſſing the rows, 
care muſt be taken that the carriers ſtep clear acroſs the rows, Io as not to 
trample on the furrow where the potatoes are depoſited. Aſter the whole has 
been thus dunged, the place where the road has been made muſt be ploughed 
up, laid out into rows afreſh, and planted with potatoes that do not enter 
into the experiment. No matter whether they be dunged or not. KOEN 
After the field has thus been regularly laid up into ridges of three feet 


each, it ought to be horſe-hoed at the interval of a fortnight, or thereabout, 


between each time, if the weather permits, till the potatoe-ſtems are ſo far 
advanced as no longer to admit of it. This horſe-hoeing ſhould be per- 
formed in the following maner : 

Suppoſe you to be poſſeſſed of one of the ploughs having a mold board 
that ſhifts (the operation can be performed with an unvarying plough, 
with certain precautions that need not here be ſpecified) ; begin at one 
fide of the field, and in the furrow that is in the middle, between the fir? 
and the ſecond rows, let a horſe go ſo as to allow the plough he draws to 
take ſome earth from the fide next the fr/# row, and lay it towards the 
ſecond; then turn; and having ſhifted the plough, return in the furrow that 
has juſt been made; and taking a narrow furrow and pretty deep, lay as 
much more earth ſtill from the nit row towards the ſecond as you can with 
ſafety, ſo as to come as near to the firſt row as can be done without diſturb- 
ing the plants; then go up the furrow between the ſecond and third rows in 
the ſame manner, turning the earth from the ſecond towards the third row, 
repeating the ſame operations to * over the whole field, till you come to 
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the oppoſite fide, in which ſtate the furrows will all be brought quite cloſe 
to the rows, upon one /ide, and the earth will be laid towards them on the other, 
The next hoeing is to be performed by directly reaper ere operation, ſo 
that the earth will now be turned towards that fide of the rows where the 
furrows were before, and the furrows will all come to be laid open on the 
other fide of the rows; but the operation muſt be ſo conducted as that the 
earth ſhall always be laid towards the one fide of the row before the turrow 
be opened upon the other fide of it, In this way the place in which the 
plants grow, being always ſupported by the weight of the earth that lies at 
the oppoſite fide to where the plough is cutting, gives ſuch a refiſtance as to 
keep it firm, and to allow the plough to come as cloſe to the plants as 
ſhall be deemed proper, without danger of diſturbing them: and as there is 
always a body of freſh moift earth (at one fide at leaſt of the row of plants) 
into which the roots are at liberty to ſtrike with eaſe, the plants are never 
in danger of being withered by drought, as when the earth is drawn from 
both fides of them at once, in the ordinary way of 1 I have 
practiſed this mode of horſe-hoeing for many years paſt, on cabbages, tur- 
nips, and potatoes, and can fafely ſay it is one of the greateſt@nprovements 
I have ſeen in the practical department of agriculture : and it is fo much 
eaſier to perform, and ſo much more pleaſing in every part of the operation, 
that no one who has once experienced. it will ever think of adopting the 
common practice in this reſpect. | n 15 
Weeds in the rows muſt be effectually extirpated wherever they appear; 
and at every horſe-hoeing the earth muſt be raiſed a little higher upon the 
plants than ae till at laſt, when, if the dung ſhould not be entirely eo- 
vered by the plough, a perſon with a ſhoyel ought to cloſe' up lightly any 
imperfections. f 1 enn 
The plants will then advance with ſo much vigour, that unleſs it be thoſe 
kinds that have weak or Ry unbranching ſtems, they will effectually 
keep down all weeds, and will require no farther attention till the time 
they are to be lifted, But if 51 weeds ſhould appear, they muſt be care- 
fully extirpated by a very ſharp. hoe, or hand-weeding, as ſoon as they are fit 
to bear theſe operations. 45 | * n e e 
When the potatoes are ripe, a dry time ſhould be choſen for lifting them. 
3 They ſhould be lifted (each kind by itſelf) by means of a ſpade, which is a 
very convenient tool for this Pens two young perſons being employed 
to gather for every ſpadeſman. The produce ſhould be immediately car- 
ried home, each kind by itſelf, and weighed and depoſited in ſome place 
where it is in no danger of being intermixed with any other kind, | | 
In this manner the proportional produce, and the time of ripening each 
kind, will be accurately aſcertained. There will be more difficulty in aſcer- 
taining their relative value in reſpect to taſte, This can be aſcertained 
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only in conſequence of repeated compatative trials by different perſons, 
who know nothing of the kinds; and that kind to be preferred which, 
on an average of trials, ſhall be found to obtain the greateſt number of 
votes. a , EE | 
When the beſt kind ſhall be thus ſelected, it ſhould be diſtinguiſhed by a 
2 name, and the premium awarded to the perſon who ſhall have 
en found to be entitled to it (no premium to be given unleſs the produce 

ſhall excecd the rate of thirty tons per acre) : and it the Board ſhould think 
pron to aſſign ſmaller 2 to the ſecond beſt, the third, and ſo on, 
et each of theſe alſo aſcertained, and named in like manner: after 
which a faithful account of the kinds and quantity of produce of each 
ſhould be publiſhed in the newſpapers, for che information of the public, 
and the produce of the different Ends advertiſed for ſale: the beſt kind, 
at the rate of one ſhilling a pound, to be made up into parcels of five, ten, 
fifteen, twenty, and twenty-five pounds each. No quantity exceeding 
twenty-five pounds to be given to any fingle perſon, nor any of them to be 
diſtributed in preſents; ' By this means, curious perſons in every part of 
the _— would have an opportunity of obtaining the true ſort : and as to 
the price, I know from experience that the only way of making any thing 
be attended to and preſerved, is to ſell it at a good price; ſo that by this 
means the breed will be carefully preſerved nll ie be ſufficiently increaſed 
to become univerſal ; whereas, if it were given away in preſents, or at a 
ſinall price, people would be careleſs about it, and there would be a chance 
— it might be loſt in a very ſhort time, or monopolized by a very few 

ands, + | 5 BD 
Ihe other kinds might be in the ſame manner advertiſed, and ſold at 
ſuch inferior prices as ſhould be deemed beſt, | 

Along with each parcel, printed directions ſhould be ſent, for increaſing 
theſe kinds as quickly as poſſible; becauſe, where a great increaſe from a 
ſmall weight of ſets is the chief obje& aimed at, a very different mode of 
management is required from that which muſt be followed where the 
greateſt quantity of produce from a given extent of ground is the object. 

From my experiments, it was as clearly proved that the greateſt produce 

from the ſame weight of potatoes was obtained from the /malleft ſets, as that 
the greateſt produce from the ſame extent of ground was obtained from the 
largeſt ſets. The increaſe of weight from large ſets, was from three to four 
times that of the ſeed planted 5 whereas from ſmall ſets it ran from thirty to 
Forty. Hence it will follow, that thoſe who get theſe new kinds of potatoes, 
ought to be directed to cut them into as many pieces as there are prolific 
eyes (always excluding the hollow where the umbilical fibre was attached 
to the potatoe) leaving one eye only in each ſet : taking care to cut up the 
potatoe in ſuch a way, as to make _ of the ſets to contain as nearly as 
c 2 
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poſſible the ſame quantity of matter; which, with a little care can be 
eaſily done, The plants ng, Gas divided, ſhould be planted in rich well 
pre red ground, well dang „ In rows three feet apart, and at eighteen 
inches from each other in the rows; the ground to be carefully ho, and 
well managed in every reſpe& ; under which management there is little 
reaſon to fear but that the quantity would be augmeated fifty fold during 
the firſt year; ſo that an abundant ſupply could ſoon be thus obtained to 
ſock the whole country; and while this proceſs was going forward, the 
ſuperior price that would be obtained for the ſets, would make up for any 
' deficiency that might be incurred as to the quantum of crop from the ſame 
extent of ground. 

It is by no means impoſſible but that, by one premium thus applicd, the 
thing wanted might be obtained; but as there would be ſtill a chance for 
new improvements, the ſame premium might be offered a ſecond year, or 
oftener ; but always with this proviſo, that no premium would be given unleſs 
for thoſe new kinds that were found, upon a fair comparative trial, to ex- 
ceed the old: and with a view to make that comparative trial with ac» 
Curacy, as many ſets of the beſt kind ſhould be reſerved, as to be ſufficient 
to make the trial, x | | 

Hitherto I have ſuppoſed the experiments are confined to thoſe kinds of 
2 that come to perfection before the firſt of Auguſt (for great are the 

benefits to be derived from early ſorts, in compariſon of thoſe that are 
later); but as any kind of potatoe that arrives at perfection before the firſt 
of October may be very uſeful, it might perhaps be adviſeable to offer the 
fame premium each alternate year (as long as the Board ſhould chooſe to 
continue them) for the beſt kind that ſhould produce the greateſt produce 
(not under at the rate of forty tons per acre) that hadattained their full ma- 
turity in an ordinary ſeaſon before the fir? of Oclober. I ſet the quantity of 
theſe laſt at ten tons larger than the former, becauſe I think it is not only 
poſſible to attain that produce, but likewiſe becauſe I ſhould ſuppoſe the 
value of thirty tons of the firſt would be, on an average of years, equal to 
that of forty tons of the laſt; for which reaſon none but thoſe of a very 
great — A ran ought to be admitted to a competition, 

I ſhall not add more to the length of this Eſſay, than barely to take notice 
of one peculiarity of the potatoe that ought not to be overlooked, There 
are doubtleſs potatoes, like apples, which eat beſt when juſt pulled from 
the tree, and loſe their flavour very ſoon by keeping; ſome kinds eat beſt 
when newly taken out of the ground, and gradually become worſe the longer 
they are kept. There are others which, on the contrary, are very 15 
ferent when newly dug up, that gradually get better, and come to their 
perfection only in the ſpring of the year, i ad once a kind that was very 
1gdifferent for eating till towards the month of March; but which, from 
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chat period till the month of Auguſt, if care was taken to- prevent it fron 
germinating, continued as mellow and mealy as could be deſired. This is 
2 N peculiarity, and ought not to be diſregarded in a diſquiſition 
of thus ort. 7 | | 


P. S. I find J have forgot to take notice, that on the plan of premiums 
propoſed, the firſt comparative trial could not take place till three years, 
at leaſt, from the time of advertiſing it; as that ſpace would, at leaſt, be 
required for increaſing the plants from the ſelected kinds. Indeed it would 
require four, five, or fix years before the experiment could be tried with 
the faireſt proſpect of ſucceſs ; ſo that if the premium was to be continued 
for ſucceeding years, it ſhould be ſo announced at the beginning, that 
people may prepare themſelves for it. Experiments in agriculture are ſlow; 
nor is it poſſible to accelerate them beyond the limits that nature has pre- 
ſcribed; whoever attempts it muſt have the mortification to ſee their aims 
entirely fruſtrated, How many excellent improvements have I known ne- 
glected, becauſe in looking forward to them, the time to bring them to 
| appeared to be long; yet when that time was paſt, it ſeemed very 

ort, and the mind was filled with regret that the improvement had not 
been made! Yet the ſame conſideration prevented the attempt a ſecond 
and a third time; and that thing was never done, which, in the courſe of 
the ſame man's life, might have been done perhaps a dozen times over. 
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zer for: the Confideratien of the Honurebh ard of doiaiure a oe 
Cultivation of Potatoes, by Mr. Somerville, of Haddington, earch 9, 1795, 


PREVIOUS to entering upon the Queries propoſed by the Board, it is 
preſumed that a few preliminary obſervations 'reſpeQting the advantages 
that have already been derived from the introduction of potatoes into Bis 

' Hland, and which are likely to follow a more extenſive cultivation of them, 
will not be deemed altogether uſeleſs. 
In a country, fuch as Great Britain, where the population is upon the 
increaſe, and where the produce of the earth com, an. is either inade- 
uate to or barely fufficient for the wants of the inhabitants, any plan 
hat can increaſe the quantity of human food muſt be a matter of great 
national importance, as by that means provifian is made for the comfort of 
the induſtrious part of the community; the dependence of the country upon 


H 


foreign nations is leſſened; and by this diminution of our wants the balance 
—Lſ»»„ , f ͤ . ̃ a Rods 
Since the firſt introduction of potatoes into Great Britain, theſe impors 
tant objects have been promoted in a great degree; and there is every aalen 
to believe, that from an increaſed cultivation of that valuable root, they 
| wy „ ton ogdo7 oo tony doen d That EY 
ireumſtances, which it is unneceſſary; here to detail, have operated to 
raiſe the price of every ſort of grain to nearly double what it was forty 
years ago: about that time the cultivation of potatoes began to be attended 
to; ſince which, it has gradually increaſed: the conſequence has been, 
that of its affording a cheap and wholeſome ſubſtitute for bread, and by 
that means enabling the middle and lower ranks to maintain themſelves in 
a ſtate of comfort; which, without the aid of this valuable root, they 


o 


would have found it impoſſible to-do, | Ng Fr ein 
In this way a juſt balance has been preſerved; and all that part of the 
higher and middle ranks, where incomes are limited, ſuch as the clergy and 
annuitants of every deſcription, together with the whole of the lower claſs, 
whoſe wages have by no means kept pace with the times, are not only 
revented from feeling the miſery. which the riſe in the ome of grain would 
hve occaſioned, but are abſolutely more comfortable than they. were when 
the prices of theſe. commodities were much lower. i ie 
The following advantages reſult from the cultivation of potatoes: 

1ſt, Potatoes, from the great quantity produced upon an acre, when 
compared to the returns in grain, form a very conſiderable addition to the 
quantity of human food. 5 

2dly. They are an excellent ſubſtitute for grain in the feeding of 
horſes and other animals. In this way they ſtill farther increaſe the food 
of man. | „ 

gdly. They can be profitably employed as ſubſtitutes for flour in various 
branches of manufacture; ſuch as flarch, hair-powder, and the whole of the 
other branches of manufacture where ſtarch is uſed; which upon enquiry 
will be found very numerous. In this way a ftill farther addition is made 
to the food of man. 2 2 . 

4thly. This increaſe of human food has a very conſiderable effect in di- 
miniſhing the price of labour, and thereby leſſening the expence of every 
operation; the effects of which, in agriculture and manufactures, are ex- 
tremely obvious. . = 
Fthly. They can be raiſed, in perfection and abundance, upon lands that 
would afford very poor returns of any other produce. b 
- 6thly. Can be raiſed without manure; and ſucceſſive crops may be taken 
from the ſame ground with ſafety. 3 | ir fy 

#thly. Are well calculated to promote the improvement of waſte lands. 
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8thly. Are a good ſubſtitute for fallows upon foul lands. 

thly. Afford employment for an additional number of hands. 

aving enumerated the — ariſing from the cultivation of 
tatoes, we now proceed to make a few remarks upon each of them. In the 
firſt place, as a much greater quantity of potatoes can be raiſed upon a 
given ſpace of ground than of any other produce, the quantity of food 
muſt be increaſed in the ſame proportion, This affords to all ranks, but 
eſpecially to the poor, a cheap and wholeſome ſubſtitute for bread and 
oatmeal, Nor is this the only advantage; as potatoes are now found an 
excellent food for horſes, hogs, and feeding cattle, a very great proportion of 
the grain that was formerly and is ſtill uſed in feeding theſe animals, may 
be employed in ſupporting an increaſed population. 

They can alſo be employed with ſucceſs in the manufacture of ſtarch, 
hair-powder, and ſeveral other branches, where a conſiderable quantity of 
the very beſt wheat is at preſent uſed. Starch of a very fine quality is at 
preſent made from potatoes; as alſo hair-powder, and even flour for bread ; 
and there is great reaſon to believe that, with proper attention, they ma 
be manufactured with as much care as wheat into ftarch, They will alſo 
be found a good drefling for linen and cotton webs in the loom, and thereby 
jeſſen the conſumption of wheat flour for that purpoſe. Should they be 
found a good ſubſtitute for wheat for theſe purpoſes, a ſtill farther addition 
will be made to the ſuſtenance of man. 

This -increaſe of the neceſſaries of life will be attended with immediate 
comfort and advantage to all ranks, but eſpecially the poor. It will power- 
fully promote the population of theſe kingdoms; and by enabling the la- 
bourer and mechanic to live at a cheap and eaſy rate, the price of every 
operation will be leſſened. The benefit ariſing from this diminution in 
the price of labour will be very great, both in agriculture and the arts. The 
huſbandman will work his farm at leſs expence, and the manufacturer will 
be enabled to bring his goods to the market at a lower price; which will 
give the manufactures of Great Britain an advantage over thoſe of other 
countries, where the neceſſaries of life are leſs plenty, and bear a higher 
price; for in all caſes where there is a rivalſhip between two nations, with 
regard to markets, the balance will always lean to the tide' of that one 
where living is cheapeſt; provided that all other circumſtances are equal. 
Theſe advantages would be felt more or leſs, even if potatoes were to be 
cultivated only upon a part of the lands that are at preſent under tillage, 
as they produce ſo much more food in that way than any other; but they 
deſerve a ftill more decided preference, from the circumſtanee of their being 
raiſed in great perfection and abundance upon lands that would afford 
very poor returns of any kind of corn crop; and, what is well worth the 
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attention of farmers, they can be raiſed even upon thoſe poor lands with- 
out manure and fucceflive -crops may be had without injuring the ſoil. 
This circumſtance” of their being raifed with ſo much eaſe” upon ver 
poor ſoils, is a powerful incentive to the cultivation and improvement of 
wafte lands; the principal bar to which, at preſent, is the great expence 
that is required to put waſte grounds in a fituation for corn crops. This, 
as we ſhall afterwards notice when we come to ſpeak of the proper mode of 
cultivating the potatoe, can be very effeQtvally accompliſhed with little 
labour or expence, by making potatoes the firſt crop, and planting them 
upon the turf, This admits of being practiſed upon almoſt every deſcrip: 
tion of ſoil, even moor and ſpongy moſs, provided only that they can be 
laid tolerably dry. Indeed in many caſes where. the lands are exceedingl! 
wet, 1 ſoft moſſy ſoils, very great crops are raiſed in what is 
called the lazy- bed way, upon ridges of twelve or fourteen feet wide, with 
a deep trench by way of open drain between each, for carrying off the 
Water. ; , 
When they are planted upon the beſt lands, they will be found, under 
proper management, an excellent ſubſtitute for fallows where the land is 
dirty, eſpecially if the weeds are chiefly annuals :' even couch-graſs, and 
many of the moſt troubleſome root-weeds, may be in this way deftroyed, 
if proper attention is paid during the ſummer ; but to do this effectually, 
requires. conſiderably more labour than is uſually beſtowed upon potatoe- 
crops, This will be pointed out in another part of the preſent Memoir: 
The laſt advantage which we ſhall take notice of as reſulting from an 
Increaſed cultivation of potatoes, is the employment that will by that means 
be afforded to the poor. We have already obſerved, that a very great part 
of the benefit to be derived from this plan, arifes from their being eaſil 
cukivated upon poor lands and waſtes, where corn crops would not grow 
with profit to the farmer or the public. It is evident that more land will 
be laboured by this means, and an additional number of hands will be 
required for that pyrpoſe; nor is the ordinary labour of preparing the 
ground and putting in the 7 that will be neeeſſary; the ſubſequent 
operations will require the labour of many hands of all ages; and in this 
manner employment will be found to thoſe people for a confiderable part 
of the year. In another Memoir, which will ſhortly be preſented to the 
| Board, reſpecting the growth and management of flax, it will be ſhewn, 
5 chat abundant employment will be found for thoſe people during the re- 
maining part of the year, in the manufacturing of that valuable article; 
Which, as we ſhall alfo make ar, can be raiſed with equal facility and 
advantage upon moory and moily ſoils. 1 5 2 
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Having pretniſed theſe obſervations, which we truſt will not be deemed 
ſuperfluous, we come now to conſider the Queries propoſed by the Board, 
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e eee kinds of potatoes, and the bet made 


46 of culture * 


To enumerate at the different kinds that are at preſent known, would 
bee no uſeful purpoſe, as many of them are not only of a bad quality, 
but alſo bail. The moſt r kinds are the 24 ollowing : 


EARLY POTATOES. 


52 789 1. Dwarf Earl Round, wk Kid 
527. Wal TIS ct or Gamberian Early, 24 


wy Large White „ 
2. Killimanca, or Icanie. 
3. Blackamore. 
4. Winter Red Round. 5 5 
BY Vane Long with Aa great number of eyes. 


| FOR CATTLE: | 


1. Ox-Noble, or Cluſter Potatoe. oY 
2 6) TG or Burinatiy, Fotatoe. 60 


- ee" ove are hei bene han ſhewn 1068 the beſt FE) BET pro- 
fitable kinds; but as there 1s ſome difference i in the nature, and certain 
culiarities 1 in the cultivation of each, we ſhall take notice of them n 3 


wm Dwarf Early Round N 


This potatoe is of a ſmall fize, and is cultivated chiefly as a laxury for 
the table, as it ripens very early in the ſeaſon. The returns, in point of bulk, 
are by no means equal to what is obtained from any other potatoe; but 
this deficiency in the crop is more than compenſated 7 the high price 
which, they bring, and the opportunity that 1s © in afforded of. putting another 

oy upon the round at an catty period of the ſeaſon. As an article of 
h ALAS > the cul tvator, they deſerve attention; 4 but as VANE: a 8 or 


(a) The Ox -Noble is not the Cluſter, | Me 
n Tha Sehne aul Clatr, one-and the fs, 182 21 e 
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efſential-part of food, they weigh little in the ſcale. Indeed, in many parts 
of the iſland, the planting of them is in a great meaſure laid aſide ſince the 
introduction of a new kind, which the author of this paper has himſelf 
planted frequenily with ſucceſs, but is at a loſs for a name: that by which 
Id is known. in Eaſt Lothian, is the 40 Fenn en 22 60 Intent un nu 
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Cumberland Early. 

This potatoe is of a large ſize, very prolific, of an excellent flavour, and 
ripens early org to admit of the ground being employed either in raiſing 
another crop of the ſame: potatoes, or à crop of white peaſe, turnips, cab- 
bages, or green kail. Theſe circumſtances render it a valuable acquiſition; 
and there as little doubt that in a ſhort, time it will go a great way to ſup- 
plant every other kind. What gives this potatoe a decided preference is, 
that it is ready at a time when the price of grain and other neceſſaries of 
life are at the higheſt; that is, between the old and the new crop. Per- 
haps there is no ſeaſon of the year at which the lower orders of ſociety feel 
greater ſtraits, particularly the poorer ſort of trades-people and manufac- 
turers. The compoſt which they would derive from a plentiful ſupply of 
0 167 9 at that ſeaſon would be great, almoſt beyond deſcription; and the 

enefit reſulting to the public would. be in the ſame proportion. 

It cannot therefore be too earneſtly recommended to every deſcription 
of perſons concerned in agriculture, whether farmers or proprietors, to en- 
courage the cultivation of this kind of early potatoe, as it affords an in- 
creaſe nearly equal to any of the late kinds; is ripe at that ſeaſon when 
other articles af ſubſiſtence. are high-priced, and can be ſeparated from the 
ground early enough to admit of its being profitably employed in raifing 
another crop. It is found to ſucceed admirably upon ftrong clays. To fay 
more upon theſe advantages would be ſuperflious, as they muſt appear 
ſufficiently obvious to every perſon who is in the leaſt acquainted with 
agriculture, ieee a, HALT: £1 

) gfe vit3tdo ho avis 5 214 oct Heoy: 5 $0: 251 
ATE POTATOES FOR, THE TABLE. . 

1 | 1. Large White Kidney. "pp 

This potatoe is of an oblong ſhape, rather thin in proportion to its 
length, round at the extremities, one of which is N . the other; 
the colour is uniformly white, and the ſkin ſmooth. It derives its name 


- trom the ſtriking reſemblance it has to a. kidney. This potatoe, in its per- 
fect ſtate, is very prolifics and arrives at maturity ſooner than any other 


2. Royal, or 
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ſeems to delight in light ſoils, it is perhaps the only kind that ſhould be 
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out any difficulty : or, if that ſhould be judged too late, 
turnips or early white peaſe may be raiſed with great advantage upon it. 


3. Blackamore. 


This potatoe has of late been much cultivated ; it grows to a great ſize, 
is very prolific, of a fine flavour, keeps equall well with the red kinds, 
and can be cultivated in great perfection upon deep loams or ſtrong clays. 
It is, however, longer in ripening than any of the others, which prevents 
the ground from being afterwards edployed in raifing other crops. What 
forms a very great fingularity in the nature of, this potatoe is, that earl 

planting ſeems to have very little effect in haſtening its maturity, nor is it 
much retarded though planted very late, The author of this memoir has 
repeatedly planted it about the end of June, and towards the end of Sep- 
tember or beginning of October has reaped very abundant cropjs. 

Though this! circumſtance in à great meafure precludes. tho chance of 
the land ing profitably employed after they are taken up, it holds out an 
equal proſpe&t of advantage, from the ground being occupied by an early 
crop, previous to their being planted : for this purpoſe nothing promiſes to. 
be more profitable than either a crop of the beſt early potatoes, or one of 
early cabbages; both of which, if judicioufly managed, may be feparated 
from the ground early in June. Indeed the ſame thing may be done with 
profitable ſucceſs with both the red _ COOuay een”, MN 
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Aud g. Wiater Red, boch forts. | 


| ; . Theſe two kinds of potatoes, though differing in appearance, ſeem to : 
| poſſeſs nearly the ſame qualities; they reſemble each other in taſte and 
flavour, ripen at the ſame time; both of them grow well upon ſtrong clay 
and heavy loams, and both ſeem to be in the higheſt degree of perfection 
- in the + 32 a ' 7 
Thi laft is no inconfiderable advantage, as they can with little trouble 
be kept freſh and palatable tilt after Midſummer; but the circumſtance of 
their delighting in a clay ſoil, tenders them highly valuable in ſituations 
where the ſoil is moftly of that kind, and where the other ſorts, if planted, 
would both be of .a watery inferior quality, and would alſo. be very un- 
productive. | 5 Wa OO 
| \FOTATOES FOR, CATTLE, 
| - Cluſter Potatoe and Yam © "23 Fer 
; ; . babe 1 ES ig enn £9 tien 4 

Both of theſe. kinds are cultivated only for feeding cattle, for which 
they ſeem well adapted; but from the harſhneſs of their taſte, they are 
unbt for culinary purpoſes, They, however, poſſeſs certain peculiarities 
which render them highly valuable for the feeding of ſtock. 

From the circumſtance of their keeping long, and — eaſily preſerved 
through the winter, they will be found highly uſeful for feeding ſheep and 
cattle after the turnips are finiſhed. By this means the interval between the 
furnip and graſs feeding will be in à great meaſure filled up, and the 
farmer will be enabled to carry on and complete the fattening o both ſheep 
and cattle, which he would otherwiſe have been obliged to diſpoſe of for 
want of ſpring food. We are perfectly convinced, that this part of rural 
ceconomy has been too little attended to; and from ſeveral ſucceſsful expe- 
riments which we have ſcen tried, we are enabled to ſay, that either the 

_ Cluffter potatoe or Yam can be uſed. with ſingular advantage for feeding; 
and what adds to their value is, that cattle who have made ſome progreſs 
in fattening upon turnips, thrive, amazingly when put upon Vams, or 
any of the coarſe potatoes. | 

ere is, however, a very material difference between this root and 

turnips; for the greateſt benefit of turnips, is met with when they are given 

in a raw ſtate; whereas Vams, and indeed every other kind of potatoes, 

- produce the beſt effects when boiled. This operation may ſeem to deter 
| any from the practice; but when it is conſidered that it can be done by 


ſeam, with the aſſiſtance of a very finall. fire, and without any trouble, 


E 
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it is to be hoped the objeftion will be done away, We do not, however, 
recommend conſtant feeding with them in a boiled ſtate; half a feed, atleaſt, 
ſhould be given raw every day, for the purpoſe of keeping the belly of the 
aninal opens [314% 20 £91599 3887 Eo 1! 6V | f 
We cannot therefore preſs the cultivation of this valuable root too 
ſtrongly upon the minds of all concerned, as it will certainly lead to ad- 
vantages beyond what moſt people imagine. We have already ſaid, that 
they are well calculated either for finiſhing the feeding of cattle that have 
made ſome progreſs upon turnips, or for carrying them on during the in- 
terval between the end of the turnips and the beginning of the graſs crops. 
They will alſo be found excellent for feeding work-horſes, and as an article 
of food for the young ſtock of horſes and cattle of every deſcription: they 
always cat them readily, and are found to grow and thrive better than when 
they are fed upon corn in the uſual way. This eireumſtancs is not only 
an encouragement to breed more extenſively than is at preſent done upon 
the arable farms, but will be a very great relief and advantage to the ſtore- 
farmers in the hilly, and upland parts of the country. Their principal de- 
pendence for winter food, at preſent, is upon the 1 of coarſe 
ſpotted meadow-hay: à ſpecies of fodder, which nothing but tho ſtrongeſt 
neceffity can bring the cattle to eat; and which, though it does keep them 
alive, their growth is checked, and any fleſh' they may have acquired in 
ſummer, is loſt during the winter; and when the ſpring arrives, they are 
mere 1keletons, | | | , 
By this means two-thirds of the ſummer is ſpent before they are again 
in any ſort of condition; no great quantity of fleſh can he acquired during 
the remaining part of the ſeaſon (very little progreſs is made in their 
owth) and when winter returns they again take 'a retrograde / courſe. 
| 2 this way they hardly grow as much in five years as they would in two 
and an half, if they were well fed, and kept in a growing ſtate during the 
winter. els 51 | | | Rf 
In place of this wretched ſyſtem of rearing cattle, if breeding-farmers 
were to cultivate a few acres of Yams, or any of the coarſe potatoes yearly 
(and there are few fituations where this may not be done with great advan- 
tage) and commence feeding their young ſtock with them as ſ6on' as the 
paſture becomes ſcanty, this food, in addition to the meadow-hay, would 
not only | appar them in good condition, but would alſo keep them in a 
growing ſtate during the winter. The tender ſucculent herbage in the ſpring 
would then have a ſurprizing effect in ſwelling and increaſing their growth. 


It is truly ſurprizing what progreſs both young cattle ind ſheep make 
when managed in this way, The experiment has been frequently made 


by judicious brecilers ; and the reſult is, that both ſheep and cattle that 
are well fed throvgh the winter, are of a larger ſize, and of more value 
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when they are two and an half years old, than thoſe that are reared in the 
ordinary way commonly are when double that age. > een 
This circumſtance renders the cultivation of coarſe potatoes a moſt im- 
p_ and intereſting affair in that branch of rural azconomy which we 
have juſt now mentioned. . 4870 ns ö 
 Paluable for feeding Winterers, They will alſo be found highly valuable 
for feeding that ſpecies of ſtock known by the name of Winterers, It is 
now cuſtomary for all or moſt of the corn-farmers, who make graſs or 
broad clover a part of their rotation, to purchaſe a certain number of lean 
cattle about the middle or end of November, for the purpoſe of feeding them 
upon their paſture the enſuing ſummer, Theſe cattle, which are for the 
moſt part very lean when they are bought in, are turned into an open and 
very often a wet yard; left expoſed' to every inclemency of the weather 
during the whole winter, and fed only upon dry ftraw, ſometimes not of 
the beſt quality, till the beginning or middle of April; when they are 
turned out to paſture in a ſituation little better than carrion. The firſt 
effect which the graſs has upon them is to produce a purging, which laſts 
for a fortnight, ſometimes more; this, added to the weak debilitated ſtate 
they are in when they come from the ſtraw- yard, brings them ſo low, that 
many of them die, merely from this previous debility and the exceſſive 
evacuation occaſioned by the young graſs. Thoſe who ſurvive, or eſcape 
this diſeaſe, are generally fix weeks before they exhibit the leaſt appear- 
ance of thriving ; and even in the moſt favourable caſes, the ſeaſon is very 
far advanced before they can be gy" Arr 2169001177 2 
In this way the prime of the gr: 405 place of being employed in feed- 
ing healthy well: conditioned cattle, which might be ready for the market 
in May or the beginning of June) is waſted upon a parcel of poor emaciated 
animals, many of whom it kills at the beginning of the ſeaſon, 
Were a contrary method followed; were theſe-winterers kept in a dry 
yard, ſurrounded by ſhades during the winter ſeaſon, and each of-them 
allowed a feed of Yams, or any other potatoes, once a day, in addition to 
the ſtraw, they would get into good condition during the winter, would 
be leſs liable to weakneſs and purging when i 58 upon. the new graſs, and 
would be ready for the butcher in one-third of the time. Where this prac- 
tice is followed, and ſeveral of the. Engliſh farmers have already adopted it, 
they are enabled to turn off three ſets of fat beaſts yearly from their paſ- 
tures in place of one. engen farmers will readily perceive the reaſon 
of this difference: The firſt ſet being ſtrong, and in good condition when 
they are turned out, have no difficulty to- contend with; ſuch as ſcouring, 
weakneſs, &c. they therefore begin to feed from the firſt day they are 
turned out; and the rich nouriſhing quality of the herbage at that ſeaſon, 
completes their fattening in a very ſhort time: generally in ſix or eight 
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weeks they are fit for the market. At this time, if the farmer wiſhes it, 
he paſture can be reſerved for hay; or if that is not judged proper for the 
land, another ſet of beaſts ean be put on, which will be ready by Mid- 
ſummer. The paſture may then be ſpared till the latter end of autumn, 
when the fog will be found rank and good, and may be employed either in 
feeding off another ſet, or in preparing ſuch as are to be fed upon turnips 
hrough the Winterrrr . 20h 08 5 i 
By this plan every feeder has it in his power to turn off three ſets 
of cattle yearly, in place of one; merely by giving the ſtock intended 
to be fed through the ſummer a moderate allowance of Yams, or any other 
kind of potatoe, in addition to their ſtraw, during the preceding winter. 
This practice, and the advantages ariſing from it, when contraſted with the 
ordinary way of turning out Jean winterers to graſs in the ſpring, and the 
poor returns that are made by doing fo, will, it is hoped, operate with eve 


man, of ſenſe as a ſufficient, inducement to make him attend to the culti- 


vation of potatoes for this purpoſe, 5 

Fier Milh Cows, For this ſpecies of ſtock every kind of potatoe will be 
found an excellent winter food, as they are not only calculated to keep the 
cows in good heart, but tend greatly to increaſe the quantity of milk. 
This laſt is a matter of high importance in the vicinity of great towns, 
where there is a conſtant demand for the produce of the dairy, and where 
every article of that produce ſells at a high price during the winter. It 
has for ſome years been cuſtomary to feed milch cows in great towns upon 
cabbages and turnips during the winter; but the rank diſagreeable flavour 
which they communicate to the milk, is a very conſiderable drawback upon 
this kind of feeding. Every ſpecies of potatoes. is in a great meaſure free 
from this, even in their raw ſtate; but when boiled; they are completely ſo. 
To the inhabitants . towns, and to perſons renting land in their 
immediate neighbourhood, the introduction of this kind of feeding will be 
found a matter both of comfort and emolument; it will contribute to ren- 
der milk and butter plenty during the winter months, and will conſiderably 
increaſe the value of property in theſe ſituations, | 
For feeding of | Hogs, Hi the 


itherto the uſe of potatoes in the feeding of hogs 
has been either neglected or improperly underſtood. Till within cheſe few 
years, it has been cuſtomary to give them entirely raw. This mode of feed- 
ing, though it will keep the animals in tolerably good condition, will not 
fatten them; but when the potatoes are boiled, a much ſmaller quantity 
than is commonly given raw will be found ſufficient to render them fit for 
the butchers. Their fattening is much haſtened by mixing a. ſmall quan- 
tity of any aftringent ſubſtance amongſt the potatoes, eſpecially if they 
ſhow the leaft tendency to purging. Avery cheap and efficacious remedy 
for this purpoſe will be found in the 4rmenzan Bole: an earth which poſſeſſes 
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conſiderable aſtringent powers, and which has no diſagreeable taſte, Even 
a little allum in powder may be mixed with their food; and from the 
Pa” acidity which it communicates, will make them eat it with 
For Froh. Boiled potatoes are found an excellent food for fowls of 
almoſt every deſcription, with a ſmall mixture of bran or oatmeal. By 
adopting the uſe of them for this purpoſe, a conſiderable quantity of grain 
may be ſaved, not only in the maintenance of the preſent ſtock, but 
double the number may be kept, and made fit for the market, at leſs ex- 

| Pence than the preſent ſmall ſtock that is,reared.., , | 3-15) 95 
Some may be. diſpoſed to think the benefit ariſing from this ſubſtitute 
for the feeding of fowls a matter of little importance; and in ſome ſitu- 
ations this may really be the caſe; but when it is taken upon a broad 
ſcale, and the quantity of grain that is conſumed over the whole kingdom, 

for this purpoſe alone, is conſidered, the aggregate will be found to he great 
indeed. But when to this e A is added the benefit ariſing — 
double, the number at leſs expence, it 


will then appear a matter of ſerious cohſide ration. 
A Feed Jogs. The number of dogs kept in the jſland is confiderable, 
ond the quantity of food employed in ſupparting them very great. The 
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dogs to eat them; it may afterwards be withdrawn by degrees, and they will 
then eat them readily, without any addition whatever ni 
To render them completely ulefy lin this way, they ſhould firft be tho- 
roughly boiled, and afterwards haſhed down among boiling water, taking 
care to incorporate them with the water till they attain the confiſtence of thin 
ſtarch, when the dogs will lick them without the ſmalleſt difficulty. With 
this feeding, with the addition of ox-livers, and occaſionally of borſe-fleſh 
boiled along with: the potatoes, they may be kept both in good fleſh and 

wind, at one-fourth of the expence which trained dogs. generally coft. = 
- Theſe are not merely ſpeculative opinions; the author of the prefent 
memoir has employed them himſelf in ſeveral of the inſtances he has men- 
toned, and has known them ſucceſsfully employed by others in all of them: 


J 
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and he is perſuaded, that to make them generally uſed, they require only 

to begenerally know. 
Theſe advantages ariſing from the uſe of potatoes in the rearing and 
' fattening of the different claſſes of domeſtic animals, are no doubt very 
confiderable; but when to theſe we add the increaſe of human food that is 
derived from the cultivation of potatoes, the improvement that will be made 
upon waſte and poor lands, and the advantages reſulting there from both 
with regard to agriculture and manufactures, we truſt that no additional 
arguments need be uſed to convince both the legiſlature and individuals of 
the immenſe benefit that will ariſe to every deſeription of perſons concerned 
either in the property or cultivation of the ſoil. 15 
- Having thus mentioned, at conſiderable length, the beſt kinds of pota- 
toes, the purpoſes to which they may be reſpectively applied, and the 
advantages attending the uſe of them, we now proceed to mention the 
mode of cultivation, TE a 

In the former part of this memoir we have taken notice, that a very con- 
fiderable part of the benefit reſulting from the increaſed cultivation of this 
root, will ariſe from the circumſtance of its being raiſed with little trouble 
upon moſſy, muiry, or waſte lands; the next advantage ariſes from their 
being raiſed without manure. This enables the farmer to apply the whole 
of his dung, &c, to his corn-crops: a circumſtance of very conſiderable im- 
23 This practice may be ſucceſsfully followed, except in a very 

inſtances, where the ſoil is either a light gravel or ſand: in theſe caſes 

potatoes will not thrive without manure. | 

. Cultivation of the Early Potatoe. We ſhall firſt take notice of the mode of 
cultivating the early potatoe. In different places different contrivances are 
made uſe of, not = to have the crop as early as poſſible, but alfo to 
have ſucceſſive crops upon the ſame field in the courſe of one ſeaſon, The 
moſt approved of theſe ſeems to be that praQtiſed in the county of Lancaſter ; 
which we beg leave to quote in the Surveyor's own words, taken from the 
324 page of that Report, | . | | 
They cut the ſets, and put them on a room floor where a ſtrong cur- 
& rent of air can be introduced at pleaſure; they are laid thin, about two 
& or three lays in depth, and covered with oat-ſhells, or ſaw-duſt, to the 
4% thickneſs of two or three inches: this, at the ſame time that it ſcreens 


« them from the froſt, affords a moderate degree of warmth, which cauſes 


« them to vegetate, but at the ſame time admits air enough to harden the 
& ſhoots: the doors and windows are opened as often as the weather is 


4 mild enough to admit of its being done with ſafety, The ſets are fre- 


« quently examined, and when the ſhoots have ſprung an inch and an half 
«« or two inches, the covering is carefully removed, either with a wooden 
& xake, or with the fingers. In this * they remain till the planting. 


TE 


« ſeaſon, taking care to give them all the air ble by the doors and 
4e windows, when it can be done with ſafety: by this method the ſhoars 
& become green, put out leaves, and are moderately. hardy. In this way 
« four crops have been raiſed upon the ſame ground in one year, taking 
t care always to have ſets from the repoſitory ready to put in as ſoon as 
« the others are taken up.” The author adds, That “a crop of winter - 
tec lettuce is ſometimes raiſed afterwards from the ſame land.” We are not 
ſanguine enough to imagine that this practice can be generally introduced 
with the ſame tucceſs in every part of the kingdom: indeed the lateneſs of 
the ſeaſons in ſome parts, together with other untoward circumftanceyy 
which neither {kill nor induſtry can overcome, preclude all hopes of it. 
But though we deſpair of ſeeing this done, we are enabled to ſay from 
experience, that two crops of potatoes may be obtained from the ſame 
ground 'yearly, with great eaſc, and afterwards a crop of coleworts or: 
Sens. : WOOL 
To raiſe two good Crops of Potatoes in one Year, The method that has from 
experience been found moſt ſucceſsful is, to plant the ground in the ſpring 
with the beſt early potatoe (managed in the way already quoted from the 
Lancaſhire Report); theſe will be ready in the beginning of ſummer: the 
ſoil ſhould then be ploughed once, and planted either with the large vrhite 
kidney or Killimanca, the ſets of which ſhould be cut at leaſt ſix weeks or 
two months before they are planted : they ſhould be kept in a place where: 
both air and light may free acceſs to them, by which means their: 
ſhoots will be ſtrong and vigorous; and as they will then have no froſts, 
to encounter, they will grow immediately when they are put into the earth. 
The operation of planting ſhould be performed with the greateſt care, in 
order to preſerve the fhoots. from being broken, as in that caſe the crop 
will be readered confiderably later, $16; i SV) von 
Perhaps there is no way of doing this ſo completely as with a ſtick: in 
this way the plant is not only placed at a proper depth, but the ſhoot is- 
preſerved and ſet upright in ſuch a way, that the top is equal with the 


furface. It will certainly. be objected to this mode of planting, that it 


requires more labour than the _— method of dropping the ſets into 
the furrow ; but, when properly conſidered, this objection will vaniſh, as 
three people with dibbles will plant as many in one day as two perſons 
could do in the ordinary way: 1 e ee ee | * 

If this compariſon as to the difference of e e is juſt, and we believe 
it is very near the truth, it will appear that dibbling requires only a third 
more labour than dropping the ſets into the furrow: to balance which the 
22 tender ſhoots. are preſerved, none of the plants are liable to be 

Hed by the horſes feet, and the work is regularly and accurately per- 


* 
x 
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The reaſon for preferring the kidney or Killimanca for the ſecond corp 
70 obvious: both of theſe are more productive than any of the early potatoes; 
and as the price at an advanced period of the ſeaſon. 1s always conſiderably 
lower, any potatoe that will produce a greater bulk will be more profitable, 
There is, beſides, another reaſon of conſiderable weight; it is found from 
experience, that when ſucceſſive crops of potatoes are taken from the ſame 
land, the ſecond and ſucceeding. crops are always more abundant when a 
different kind of potatoe is planted, This circumſtance is well worth the 
attention of farmers, as by a due obſervance of it they may plant potatoes 


for years upon the ſame ſoil, with profit to themſelves and without injury 


to the property. 


 Acrop of this kind of potatoes will be ready to take up about the be- 
0 


ginning or middle of ber: indeed if the real kidney is planted, they 
will be ready in September, when ſufficient time will remain either for a 
crop of greens, coleworts,. or a broad - caſt crop of turnips, to be eaten off in 
the Tring with ſheep. Theſe are not matters of conjecture; the author 
of the preſent memoir.had laſt year two very abundant crops of potatoes 
from a patch of ground in his garden, which was afterwards planted with 


coleworts, which were very large, before the winter fet in. No manure - 


was made uſe of for the firſt crop of potatoes, and only a ſmall quantity 
of new earth (part of the ſub-ſoil of the ſame 2 was given to the 
ſecond. It is worthy of remark, that the ſecond crop was not planted till 
the end of June; and though the ſeaſon was exceedingly dry throughout, 
the crop was very productive. 
Method of planting Potatoes upon Lay. Potatoes are found to ſucceed beſt 
land that has been ſometime in graſs; and can be raifed without any 
kind of manure upon lays of one or two years old. 

The proper way of managing the lay ſeems to be that of ploughing it 
with a plough that takes off only the ſod, and lays it flat down into the 
furrow with the roots uppermoſt, The planter follows this plough, and 
places the ſets upon the inverted ſod; a common plough follows him, and 
covers them with the looſe ſoil, From the circumſtance of the ſod being 
completely inverted, it begins egy” 6 rot, and progreſſively as it decays 
it furniſhes a manure for the crop, hen it is preferred to plant the ſets 
with a dibble, it can be done with great facility, the top of the furrow 
being a ſufficient direction for the planter to keep in a ftraight line, and 
the compactneſs of the ſod below will prevent him from going too deep. 

By the time that this crop is ready, the turf is in a great meaſure con- 
fumed, and by mixing with the ſoil, will ſerve as manure for the ſecond, 
It will, however, be of great advantage if the ridges are accurately mea- 
ſured in fuch.z way as that the ſecond crop may be planted * that part 
Mhich formed the interſpace W the drills of che firſt. Waen this can 

N & 
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be done (and with proper attention it may certainly be effected) two very 


important points will be anſwered thereby ; the fir 3 is, that the 
ſets will be put into that part of the ſoil which has been completely cleaned, 
and is no way exhauſted by the preceding crop; the ſecond is, that of 
affording an opportunity of extirpating the weeds upon that ſpace where 
the former crop grew, and which could not ſo readily be done during its 

rowth. Where this plan is exactly followed, the weeds are completely de- 
1 and no fallow can ever be required upon ſuch lands. 

This plan of 2 two crops in a ycar upon the ſame land applies 
ſtrictly to light free 1oils, ſuch as ſandy or gravelly lands, and the dif- 
ferent kinds of loam, Theſe ſoils, from their want of capacity for retain- 
ing moiſture, will always be ſufficiently dry to allow the firft crop to be put 
in early enough; but upon wet moſly lands or ſtiff clays this cannot ſo 
readily be done, eſpecially the latter, which if the winter has been wet, is 
a conſiderable time before it can be laboured. There is ftill another cir- 
cumſtance againſt potatoes planted upon clays; which is, that they are for 
the moſt part watery, and very inferior in flavour to thoſe that are pro- 
duced upon dry free ſoils. The only kinds upon which clay makes no 
difference, are the Yam and the different kinds of red potatoe. The taſte 
and other qualities of theſe are nearly the ſame upon all ſoils; but what 
gives them a decided preference for clay-lands, 1s the circumſtance of their 
growing to a larger fize, and being more prolific than upon any other ſoil; 
to add to this advantage, they do not require to be planted very early, 
time is therefore allowed for working and reducing the land properly. 

They may therefore be conſidered as one good ſubſtitute for fallows 
upon clay; at leaſt all clay-lands that have once been completely fallowed 
may afterwards be kept clean by uſing potatoe, cabbage, or bean crops. 
To do this effeQtually, however, more pains will be required than is uſually 
beſtowed upon drill crops. Very deep hand-hoeing, in addition to the 


ploughing will be requiſite, both to looſen the earth and deftroy the weeds. 


entirely: each of the labourers employed in hoeing ſhould carry at his belt 
an inſtrument about eighteen inches long, tipped with iron, with which he 
can very readily dig up any of the deep-ſeated weeds that are beyond the 
reach of the hoe or the plough ; ſuch as the various kinds of docks, thiftles, 
&c. which though the tops may be injured, or even cut off, will continue 
to live and put forth new ſtems, unleſs they are taken out by the root. 
An inftrument that is uſed for taking up carrots, is alſo a good contrivance 
for digging up the long-rooted weeds, 

We ranked moſs along with the clays, on account of the difficulty of 
making it dry enough for the reception of the ſeed early in the ſpring : this: 
difficulty may, however, in ſome degree be got quit of, by laying it off into 
ridges of from fix to twelve feet broad, digging a trench from twelve ti 
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eighteen inches deep, and the ſame width between each ridge, and throw- 


ing the earth upon the top, If this operation is performed before the 
winter commences, the trenches will carry off the water from the ridges, 


and render them quite dry in the ſpring, when a crop of early potatoes ma 
be planted with ſafety ; and the moſs that was thrown out of the trenc 
being mellowed by the froſt, will crumble down and ſerve as manure. 
It is perfectly well aſcertained that excellent crops are raiſed in this way: 
indeed the Reports in poſſeſſion of the Board contain many inftances of it; 
and what adds to the value of theſe crops is, their — wholeſome 
and free from the curl, and thereby ina g a change of healthy ſeed 
for lands where that diſeaſe prevails, „ | 

To perfect this crop very frequent hoeings and ploughings are neceſſary 
in the early part of the ſeaſon, not only for the purpoſe of deſtroying the 
weeds, but for looſening the ſoil, and allowing the roots to ſpread, and the 
9 potatoes to ſwell. Great care, however, ſhould always be taken to 

ave theſe operations over as early in the ſeaſon as poſſible, and the earth 

loughed up to the roots before the dry weather ſets in, as nothing ſo ef- 
—_— ruins a potatoe-crop as expoſing the roots to the action of the fun 
and air. 

Where only one crop of potatoes is intended to be taken during the 
| ſeaſon upon clay-lands, a conſiderable profit may ariſe from dropping a 
bean between every ſet of the potatoes: ſeveral bolls per acre may be raiſed 
in this way, without the leaſt detriment to the potatoe, and without any 
expence except the ſmall quantity of ſeed. 8 | 
Potatoes an excellent Crop for breaking up eld Paſturres, This practice of 
planting potatoes upon the turf, on lays of one or two years old, is not con- 
fined ſolely to lands of that deſcription; it may be done with great advan- 
tage upon old paſtures when they, are broke up. At preſent it is the cuſtom 
in many parts of England, to break up the beſt old paſtures by paring and 
burning: the reaſon given for this practice is, that the turf cannot be ſuf- 
ficiently reduced without it. The general uſe of the practice of paring 
and burning is highly deſtruQtive to the ſoil, and inimical to permanent 
improvements. | 

fn place of this practice, we would recommend to break up the ground 
in the way we have mentioned; that is, by paring off the turf, and in- 
verting it with one plough, planting potatoes upon the turf thus inverted, 
and covering the ſets with another plough, In this way the turf would 
gradually rot, and, during that proceſs, would. afford nouriſhment to 
the crop, no part of its uteful qualities would be loſt, and when the ſoi} 
comes to be. afterwards ploughed for corn-crops, this turf would be com- 
pletely reduced, 
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When old paftures are broke up, the crop ſown is generally oats er 
wheat (the firſt is the moſt common): but if, inſtead of this practice, 
potatoes were planted the firſt year, and a crop of turnips ſown, broad-caſt 
after they were taken up, to be eaten aff with ſheep early in the ſpring, 
a better crop of oats would be obtained next ſeaſon, and the land would be 
in much better heart. The expence of paring and burning would not 
only be ſaved by this means, but every valuable principle contained in the 
foil would be preſerved and improved. 6; | 

Anſwers weli as a firſt Crop upon Commons or Waſte Lands, when they are brought 
under the Plough. Upon commons or waſte lands the ſame mode may be fol- 
lowed; which will ſave the expenſive and pernicious practice of paring and 
burning, than which nothing can be more deſtructive; and the poorer the 
ſoil, the more beneficial will its effects be. 

There is hardly any deſcription of commons or waſte lands upon which 
potatoes may not be planted the firſt year, provided only that the ground 
is tolerably dry; and in caſes where it is wet, the lazy-bed method may 
be had cad uf! to with ſucceſs. 

Where potatoes are planted upon lands that are of a good quality, and 
have been long under tillage, they ſhould never be thought of but when 
ſuch lands require to be fallowed : in that cafe, a very good crop may be 
raiſed without manure, provided the ſoil is not very thin and light. It is 
by no means uncommon for the inhabitants of large towns and villages to 
1 fi ve or ſix guineas per acre to the farmers in their immediate vicinity, 

or lands of this deſcription, which they plant with potatoes : the farmer 
being at the trouble of ploughing the land, and the perſon who rents it 
paying the expence of ſeed, and all the ſubſequent operations. 

Crops raiſed in this way are in general very productive; and from the 
ſame perſons continuing to take land every year for this purpoſe at ſo high 
A hat and furniſhing 8 beſides, it is evident that they muſt find it 
profitable. | | 

' The ordinary operations for crops raiſed upon the beſt lands, are two or 
three hoeings and two ploughings. In the firſt ploughing the earth is 
taken away from the roots, and laid up into a ridge in the middle of the 
interſpace: in the ſecond, a deep furrow is taken in the middle of the 
ſpace between the drills; which completely lays the earth up to the roots 
of the potatoes; after which no farther operation is neceſſary till the crop 
is ripe, except picking up by the hand any weeds that may be growing in 
the drill, and which may have made their appearance after the hoeing and 
ploughing are over, | | | 
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QuxxE II. © What is the beſt manure for potatoes, the quantity ne- 
* ceſſary per acre, and its price or value?“ 


We have already ſaid that, in many cafes, good erops of potatoes may 
be raiſed without the affiſtance of manure, eſpecially upon new lands, 
We by no means wiſh it to be underſtood, however, that this can be done 
upon lands of every deſcription, or that it can be done for any length of 
time even upon the beſt lands, without injury to the foil. | 

A ſucceſſion of corn-crops without manure, will exhauſt the richeſt ſoil : 
a ſucceſhon of potatoe-crops will do the ſame. There is, however, a diſ- 
tinction to be made in this bufineſs that is highly deſerving of notice; 
which is, that lands that are exhauſted by carrying corn-crops, will, with- 
out any manure, carry very bulky and valuable crops of potatoes. Lands, 
again, that have carried ſeveral crops of the latter, will, without any 
manure, carry good crops of grain, From this circumſtance it appears 
that the ſame kind of food is not neceffary for both; and that though the 
ſoil may be very much exhauſted of the principles neceſſary to nourith and 
bring to maturity a crop of grain, it may nevertheleſs contain' abundance 
of 1 that are neceſſary for rearing and perfeQting a crop of potatoes, and 
Vice verſa, © g | 

It is of importance that this circumſtance ſhould be generally known, as 
many thouſand acres of land are fallowed yearly, from a thorough convice 
tion on the part of the farmer that they are exhauſted as well as dirty ; 
which might be completely cleaned, and at the ſame time produce an abun- 
dant crop of potatoes. BESR 5 | | 

The falſe and iſt founded idea of land requiring reſt, will no doubt ope- 
rate upon the mind of many farmers in ſuch a' manner, as to make them 
EY decided preference to fallowing: though land may be eleaned by 

lowing, it is no way: renovated. This laſt object of reſting and reno- 
vation is more completely obtained by laying it into paſture; and as a 
potatoe- crop is well calculated for cleaning land, it may afterwards be laid 
down to grafs with much advantage. | þ 

The manures that have been found beſt for potatoes are the following: 

. Stable Dung. Mio | 
2. Moss ! | 
3. Turf 


4. New Earth. 
KY Lime, 


& * 
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With regard to the firſt of theſe, viz. ſtable dung, when it is uſed upon 
Landy or gravelly ſoils, it ſhould be completely fermented ; and if ac- 
curately laid into drills, above the potatoes, will produce a good effect. 
Upon clays, however, or tills, what is called long or rank dung will be 
much more beneficial; not that its nutritive qualities are greater when it is 
in that ſtate (on the contrary, they are leſs) but it has one good effect in 
clay-ſoils, viz. that of keeping the ground open, and thereby allowing 
room for the roots to ſpread and ſwell in every direction. e VERO II 

This idea is fo far improved upon in ſome ſituations, that broom and 
furze, and even wheat-ſtraw, are put into the drills by way of manure, The 
uſe, of them is certainly attended with conſiderable advantage; but their 
effect is completely miſunderſtood ; for in place of — that their 

reateſt benefit depends upon their keeping the ſoil free and open, which 
18 certainly the fact, it is ridiculouſly imagined that they act as manure. 
We by no means diſpute that furze or broom, when completely rotted, 
may be converted into manures, but we are perfectly convinced that their 
benefit in this caſe will be more completely experienced upon the crop that 
follows the potatoes ; as by that time they will be decayed, and mixed 
with the ſoil, 555 „% 00 HOO PISS 20 NN 


2. and 3. Moſs and Turf, ; 


Upon the fame principle that long or rank dung is valuable as a manure 
for potatoes, moſs is equally ſo. Upon light ſoils it will produce good 
effects, both by enabling the potatoes to reſiſt the drought, and by afford- 
ing them an excellent nouriſnment. Upon ſtrong clays or tills, its effects 
will be ſimilar to rank dung; namely, that of keeping the ſoil open, and 
allowing the roots to ſpread and fool! rh * St G 
Ihe uſe of moſs in this cafe will be an advantage not only to the pre- 
ſent, but to the ſucceeding crops. Upon light thin ſoils it will be a con- 
ſiderable addition to the ſtaple of the land; and if the ſubſtratum is chalk 
or Jimeſtone, ſo much the better, as it will correct its alkaleſcent quality, 
and render it more retentive of moifture; by which means it will bear 
drought better. Upon clay ſoils, again, it will break their coheſion, and 
afford a free paſſage to the water through them: by this means they will 
be mellowed down, will be much eaſier laboured, and will be brought in a 
great meaſure into the condition of loam. Turf is included in this article. 


—— 
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4. New Earth or Soil, a Manure for Potatoes. 


We have already obſotued that the greateſt crops of potatoes are rate 


upon new ſoils; preſuming from this circumſtance, that the uſe of new earth 
laid into the drills, would act as a manure. The author of this paper 
made a trial of it laſt year upon a crop of potatoes planted about the end of 
June, on a ſpot of ground from which a crop of the early kind had juſt 

een ſeparated, One of the drills of this late crop was planted without 
any of the new earth; the effect was very viſible; that where the earth 
was applied, yielding a luxuriant good crop; nearly double of what was ob- 
tained from the drills, where none of it was uſed. The ſoi made uſe of in 
this experiment, was the ſub-ſoil of a part of the ſame garden ; which was 
taken out in the following-manner : A trench was dug of eighteen inches 


deep, and the ſame width. Into this trench the firſt ſpading of the earth 


was thrown, and the next ſpade-depth of the ſub-ſoil taken out and carried 
away. In this way the ſurface remains unaltered, and the ground is 
equally valuable as it was before the removal of the earth: belides, this 
earth can be reſtored at a future period from the field to which it has been 
carried, by taking away a part of the ſub- ſoil from it in the ſame manner. 
It is worthy of remark, that the practice of taking out the. ſub-ſoil may 
be followed with the ſame ſucceſs for any other crop, as well as potatoes. 


5. Lime as a Manure for Potatoes, 


Lime is frequently employed as a manure for potatoes, and, to appear- 
ance, with conſiderable ſucceſs, eſpecially upon new lands or deep heavy 
loams that have been long under tillage. From ſome obſervations which 
we have lately made, we are however diſpoſed to think lime an improper 
manure. The circumſtances which gave riſe to this opinion are as 
follow : 1 

A piece of ground (deep loam) was well manured with lime and planted 
with potatoes: when their plants appeared above ground, near three-fourths 
of them were curled, while at the ſame time a fow drills immediately ad- 
joining, which had got no lime upon the ſoil, and planted with the Tame 
ſeed, were entirely free from the diſtemper. This circumſtance attracted 
notice; and the ſame experiment was repeated next year, with the ſame 
reſult. Since that time, the author of the preſent memoir has paid par- 
ticular attention to thoſe ſituations in which the curl is moſt frequent; 
and he has uniformly found it to prevail moſt in the diſtricts where much 
lime or aſh-dung is uled. He has alſo obſerved, that in thoſe parts where 
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the lime-huſbandry is but partially practiſed, ſuch as the hills and uplands, 
ſcarce any ſuch thing as the curl is knowu. There is one circumſtance in 

theſe upland ſituations that may operate as a preventive of this diſeaſe; 
that is, the nature of the ſoil, which is for the moſt part moſſy. This idea 
gains conſiderable ſtrength, from obſerving the practice of the Lancaſhire 
planters ; ſome of whom ſend. their favourite kinds to. the moſſy grounds to 
recover, after they have caught the diſtemper. : | 
The Author of the Eaſt Lothian Survey, who in the courſe of that 
work has diſplayed much learning and ingenuity, takes notice of the eircum- 
ſtance of potatoes not being ſubject. to the curl in the hilly and high 
grounds. His expreſſion is (for we uſe his own. words) * It is ſomewhat 
© fingular that this diftemper (the curl) is unknown ja the higher diſtrict 
„ of the country, at an altitude of 400 feet above the level of the ſea.” 
He goes on to reaſon upon the probable cauſe of this difference, and 
ſeems to afcribe it to the froſt fetting in early in the feafon in theſe elevated 
ftvations, and deſtroying the hauin of the potatoe before it is completely 
ripe. The inference —— from them is certainly a wrong one; for he 
ſeems to imagine that, in order to raiſe the beſt ſeed - potatoes, they ought to 
be taken up before they are ripe. Experience, however, contradicts this 
theory; for it is found that the more completely the bulbs or ſeeds of any 
plant are matured, the more perfe & and productive will they be when they 
are put into the earth as ſeed. a 

It is evident that the Author has aſcribed that to altitude which is owing 
entirely to the nature of the ſoil, as it is now known that in even the 
loweſt ſituations, potatoes. do not curl upon moſſy ſoils; while, on the 
contrary, the curl has lately begun to appear even in the moſt elevated 
ſituations, where the lands are. in good | heart, and have been much 
manured with lime, coal, or wood-aſhes, 

From theſe circumſtances, it would appear that ſoils which contain a 
moderate degree of acidity are unfavourable to the curl in potatoes; and 
that in every ſituation where there is much calcarious. earth or alkaline 
matter in the ſoil, the diſeaſe is more frequent. : 

At the ſame time that we are diſpoſed to think that lime in its fimple 
ſtate has a tendency, to produce the curl in potatoes, we entertain a ver 
different opinion of it when made into a compoſt with earth and dung. 11 
the compoſt has been well mixed, and the quantity of lime not too great, 
the active qualities of the lime will be exerted upon the ſubſtances with 
which it is mixed: when employed in this way it will be found a good 
© manure, and, in nine caſes out of ten, no curl will appear. | 

It ought therefore to be laid down, as a rule, That where lime is uſed for 
potatoe-crops, it ſhould always, be previouſſy mixed into a compoſt with 
earth, dung, or ſome of the putreſcent manures. In this way it will afford 
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a valuable nouriſhment for the crop, and every inconvenience attending its 
uſe will be avoided. 


* 


The Quantity of Manure and its Price. 


The quantity of manure neceſſary for a potatoe-crop, differs according 
to the nature of the ſoil and other circumſtances. Where ſtable-dung is 
uſed upon ſandy or gravelly ſoils (and we are of opinion it ſhould be em- 
ployed upon no other) the quantity is generally about thirty loads per 
acre: in ſome caſes, however, forty loads are laid on; which; at 28. per 


load, is 4l. 

Where furze, broom, ſtraw, or brown moſs 2 called fog) are 
made uſe of as manures, it ſhould only be upon ſtiff clays. Their value 
upon ſuch lands (as we have already noticed) depends more upon their 
keeping the ground open than upon any enriching quality they poſſeſs. 
Where the clay is ſtiff, the quantity made uſe of will require to be very 
conſiderable. In general, however, an acre may be done with furze, 
broom, or brown moſs, for about 10s. where theſe articles can be eaſily 
got. Heath may alſo be ſucceſsfully employed for the fame purpoſe. But 
where rank ſtable-dung or wheat- ſtraw are uſed, the expence will run 
from 40s. to 3l. per acre. The uſe of either wheat-ſtraw or long dung we 
reprobate, as clay lands will receive the ſame (perhaps a greater) benefit 
from furze; broom, heath, peat- moſs, or fog. When ftable-dung is put 
into the earth in an unfermented ſtate, it does little more than feed the 
ſoil open; and though it may decay when ſo applied, the ſucceeding 
crops will be very little benefited thereby. Wheat ſtraw is ſtill worſe ; as 
the utmoſt benefit the ſoil derives from it is the addition of a ſmall quantity 
of vegetable earth. | 

Beſides, the uſe of theſe ſnrubby plants will have one ſingular advantage, 
which can hardly be expected from any other contrivance; that is, the 
drills will act as a kind: of drains for carrying off the water, and by that 
means render the field drier; which, where potatoe-cfrops are planted upon 
clay lands, is a very important conſideration, 

In ſpeaking of the improvement of waſte lands, eſpecially ſuch as ate 
covered with furze, heath, &c. and where either the ſurface or fub-foil 
is clay, we may take notice of the utility of drains made with thefe 
ſhrubs :» at preſent we confine our obſervations, as to their utility, 
ſolely to the cultivation of potatoes; and upon. that fubje& we truſt 
the hints thrown out will not be deemed altogether uſeleſs. 
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QyzRE III. “ What is the average produce per acre and average price?“ 

The average produce of a potatoe- crop differs according to the kinds 
that are planted. Where the Dwarf Round Early is raifed, from twenty- 
five to thirty bolls per acre is reckoned a good crop. Theſe generally fell 
from 48. to 10d. per peck; F | 

Where the Early Kidney is planted, the crop is ſometimes from thirty- 
five to forty-five bolls per acre : the price of theſe (heing fomewhat later 
than the Round Early) is from 3s. to 8d. per peck. | 

Where the Royal or Cumberland Early is planted, which grows to a con- 
ſiderable ſize, and is at the ſaine time very prolific, the crop may average 
ſixty or ſeventy bolls per acre. ' Theſe will alſo ſell at from 3s. to 8d. per 

3 > 1 ' d 
Of all the late kinds the produce is much greater; ſixty bolls per acre is 
an extraordinary crop; and upom good lands, ſeventy, eighty, or 100 bolls 
are often reaped. The price of theſe differs from 7d. to 3 jd per peck. 
Taking the prices one year with another, perhaps not more than one- 
eighth of any kind of potatoes fell at the higheſt prices; but even upon this 
calculation, which is moderate enough, it will appear that the ſum drawn 
for an acre will be very great. ' 
Where one crop only is raiſed upon the ſame ground yearly, the average 
value of an acre may be from 121. to 161. or to 18]. per acre; and where 
two crops are raiſed, the value may run from 161, to 251. ſterling per acre. 


Quers IV, « Whether ſucceſſive crops of potatoes can be raiſed on 
e the ſame ground without exhauſting it ?” 


This queſtion has been in a great meaſure anſwered in the preceding part 
of this memoir. Every experience that we have had convinces us,* that a 
ſucceſſion of any kind of crops will exhauſt land, unleſs a conſiderable 
quantity of manvre is thrown in. We have obſerved, however, and we 
are completely warranted in the obſervation, that though a ſucceſſion of 


. crops of the ſame kind of potatoes will not be profitable, yet if a different 


kind is planted each time upon the ſame ſoil, they will be good, We leave 


1 


it to thoſe who are converſant in ſuch matters, to account for this differ- 
ence; it is ſufficient for us to ſtate the fat; which upon trial will be 
found juſt, | | 5 


- 


 Direflions with regard 10 Seed, Preſervation through the Winter, &c. 


Perhaps the ſame ſeed ought never to be planted twice upon the ſame 
land ; at leaſt from obſervations that have been made, it is found that the 
oftener ſeed is changed, the crop is more productive, and leſs liable to curl. 

With regard to the mode of preſerving them through the winter, it de- 
pends upon two circumſtances; firſt that of laying up the potatoes dry; 
and ſecondly, that of preſerving them from the winter froſts. Where 
they have been laid up perfectly dry, there is no very great danger of their 
being hurt by ordinary winter troſts; but to provide againſt the worſt, 
they ſhould always be completely covered, either with dry ſand to the 
thickneſs of ſix inches at leaſt, or with ſtraw, fog, or the leaves of trees; 
any of which, if they are perfectly dry, and the potatoes covered with 
themearly in the ſeaſon, will be ſufficient for excluding the froſt, 


No. VII. 


To the Preſident of the Board. 


SIR, b : - 


THERE is no vegetable of greater uſe and advantage, particularly in 
this part of the country, than the potatoe. It is not only of great profit 
to the induſtrious farmer, but likewiſe compotes the principal food upon 
which the lower claſſes of life ſubſiſt. Any improvement that can be dif- 
covered in the cultivation of it, ought therefore to be regarded, and pub- 
licly made known. From theſe motives, I am induced to lay before you 
ſome experiments which I have made upon the planting of the ſprits or 
ſhoots of potatoes, and for preventing the potatoe from hecoming curled, 

Much of late having been ſaid upon the advantage accruing from the 
planting of the ſhoots of the potatoe, I was determined laſt ſpring to give 
it a fair trial. I took from ſome of my earlieſt potatoes all the ſhoots 
which they had made; carefully ſelecting thoſe which were remarkably 
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long from thoſe which had ſprit not more than three inches in length from 
the eye of the potatoe. The long ſhoots I cut. into diſtinct pieces, about 
the length of four inches each. About the latter end of March, I planted 
them ia trenches, about a ſpade deep and a ſpade wide; ſome in an hori- 
zontal, others in a perpendicular poſition: it was in a well manured, 
light ſandy ſoil. They were covered with mould about three inches deep. 
In a few weeks they made their appearance above the ground, Thoſe 
ſhoots which were not more than three inches in length when I took them 
from the potatoe, appeared healthy, ſtrong, and vigorous ; but thoſe 
which, from their length, I was under the neceffity of curtailing, wore a 
fickly unpromiſing aſpect, only ſending forth one weak flender haulm. 
The firſt has produced as good a crop as my moſt ſanguine hopes could ex- 
pect: it is not exceeded by any in this neighbourhood ; but the latter has 
produced ſcarcely any fruit. I have only been able to raife one potatoe 
from a root; and indeed, for the moſt part, none at all. The ſets from 
which I took the ſhoots were likewiſe planted; and in comparing them 
with. others of the ſame ſort, which were not deprived of any of their 
ſhoots, I do not find the crop in any degree inferior: there appeared not 
the leaſt diminution of their vegetative power, I found that it was of no 
conſequence in what poſition the ſhoots were planted, whether horizontal 
or perpendicular: both ways anſwered extremely well, 
As to the cauſe of the diſorder of curled leaves in potatoes, many and va- 
rious opinions have been entertained. Perhaps the circumſtance I am 
about to ſtate, may throw ſome light or information upon it. 
I have been in the poſſeſſion for theſe eight years of a very forward pro- 
ductive potatoe, which from their ſhape we call Mice. Not a fingle ſet be- 
longing to this potatoe. was ever known to produce a criſped curled leaf be- 
fore this ſeaſon : and the cauſe of it I attribute to the following cir- 
cumſtance : 5 | | 
About the * of October I took them out of the ground, and, ac- 
cording to my old cuſtom, put them upon ſome ſtraw in a vault in the 
cellar, and covered them with it on the top; where they were left for the 
winter. It was impoſſible for froſt to approach them. In February laſt a 
friend requeſted me for a few of them to plant. Accordingly, about a 
buſhel were taken from the ſtore, and put in an out-houfe in the yard; 
where they remained ſometime, during which there were ſeveral: fevere 
fiofts. I eaſily perceived that the froſt had affected them; and was 
therefore determined to try what effect it had upon them. They were 
planted ; and the. conſequence: was, that one half of them had curled 
leaves, and was not halfa crop, Thoſe which remained in the vault until 
they were planted, were not in the kaſi difordered. I doubt not but that 
there are-mapy. other cauſes which may produce this diſorder; but the 


4 
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foregoing experiment clearly demoſtrates that the froft will cauſe that diſorder, 
and therefore ought with all caretulneſs to be ayoided. 


I hope my intentions will plead a ſufficient excuſe for the liberty I have 
taken in troubling you with this hafty ſketch. If it can prove in the 
ſmalleſt degree ſerviceable, my higheſt wiſhes will be accompliſhed. 


I am, 


* 


HONOURABLE SIR, 


| Your moſt humble and moſt obedient ſervant, 
Watrington, Lancaſhire, 


ioth Auguſt, 1794. W. WOODCOCK, 


No. VIII. 
Hints by Mr. Holt of Walton. 


THE varieties of potatoes are almoſt endleſs, new kinds being raiſed 
every year from ſeed; but there is one remarkable property attending the 
new raifed kinds, viz. That for a few yeats after being raiſed from the ſeed 
they do not uſually bloſſom. After ſome time (which depends upon the 
quality of the potatoe) they put forth flowers which produce fruit, from 
which the ſeed is collected; and all the varieties of the potatoe are raiſed 
from ſeeds thus collected /a). This property ſeems to hint the wee ms 
frequently raiſing potatoes from feed; for if continued too long, they be- 
come liable to diſeaſe (ſuch as the curl, &c.) and produce but a little crop: 
change of land will however prevent this for many years; for which reaſon 
the ſame plants are ſeldom ufed upon the ſame ſort of land more than twice, 
or three times at the fartheſt. If there ever appears the leaſt ſymptom of 
diſeaſe, the ſets are difcarded, ,and freſh ones procured from potatoes that 
have been planted upon a different foil; e. g. from barren to rich, from clay 
to ſand-lands (5). The coarſer the potatoe, the leſs liable to diſeaſe ; it will, 
ſand longer upon the ſame lands without change, and without renewing 
the ſeed. The Manly and Pink-Eye are both delicate potatoes, and of excellent 


{a) The Champion potatoe being ſent into the ſouth, puts forth bloſſoms ſome years earlier 


than the ſtock from which, it deſcended did in Lancaſhire. 
( Sets from moſs - lands are in high eſteem, particularly for dry ſandy ground, 


— 


2660 
qualities, farinaceous and mealy; but were ſo affected with the curl ſome 
years ago, as to be totally given up till renewed again from ſeed (e). They 
are at preſent in great eſtimation. | | 

Beſides the Manly, which ſucceeds the Early Dwarf, there is the Early 
Champion (but much coarſer) and Perrins, varieties of Kidneys, Golden Dun, and 
Golden Dun Kidneys, the Pink-Eye and Pink-Eye Kidney, and (not the leaſt valu- 
able) the Winter Red, the beſt flayoured potatoe in the ſpring and after the 
other kinds grow ſtrong, and continues good till July (4). Ox-Nobles, 
Champion, Apple (e), and Cluſters, for the uſe of cattle. 

The greateſt quantity of potatoes may be raiſed from the ſame land by - 
ging with a ſpade; but where great tracts are planted, the ſpade is inſufh- 
cient; labourers are not to be procured in ſufficient numbers. It may not 
be amiſs to deſcribe the proceſs of digging with the ſpade, and planting the 
potatoe upon lands thus prepared. 

Early kinds are uſually dug for in gardens, or looſe earth land already 
in tillage, A trench is made one foot wide at leaſt, the dung laid in, then 
covered with ſoil about four inches thick; the potatoes are planted with a 
dibble after being cut into ſets, The butts are beſt about four feet broad; 
and a rib of earth ſhould be left in every furrow (in Lancaſhire called 
Raine Quere Drain) () or the ſpace between each butt of about one foot at 
leaſt in breadth. his ſoil is to be thrown: over the potatoe as ſoon as it 
begins to appear above ground, with a ſpade. This operation not only 
checks the weed .then beginning to appear, but wonderfully refreſhes the 
potatoe-plant (g). The drill-plough (hereafter to be deſcribed) if run 
through this rib of earth once or twice previous to the operation of throw- 
ing upon the butts with a ſpade, will tend greatly to pulyerize and amelio- 
Tate the ſoil. If the land be ſward and clean, the proceſs is the ſame; 
only the ſward is taken off firſt and buried under the dung (5). This me- 
thod is praQtiſed by the cottager with ſucceſs. upon his little plot; and 
may be uſeful in the corners of fields where the plough could not be uſed, 


| {c) Not that the ſame ſpecies will always be raiſed from ſeed fimilar to the plant fromwhence 
gathered; for one ounce of ſeed may produce. one hundred varieties, and probably not two out 
of the whole worth cultivation; but a fimilar plant may be. produced from the parent ſtock, 
Upon this ſyſtem the diſeaſe called the Curl, has been effectually prevented for ime years in 
Lancaſhire. 71 4%) 5 
d And yet a very indifferent potatoe in flavour till its proper ſeaſon. 22 
ſe A potatoe fo called, but not ſo productive as the Ox-Noble. Perrins are ſaid to be ſuperior 
to the Oæ- Noble in produce. All theſe improve by cultivation, in flavour, grain, and mealineſs. 
The provincial pronunciation is Ree-an. 94 
g Land is frequently ploughed drawn out into butts of this breadth, the dung ſpread over 
the ground and turned under by the plough, then planted by a dibble, a ridge of earth being 
left io throw over, as deſcribed in the text; and this method is found to anſwer well. Bow 
(4) Where it will admit of it, the land is ſometimes previouſly ſæimmed by the plough. 
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Laxy-Beds are entirely diſuſed (being properly ſo called) and only practiſed 
by the moſt indolent. 

Drilling with the common plough in trenches of three feet and four fur- 
rows, is already ſufficiently deſcribed in the Lancaſhire Report. 

In lands which are tolerably clean, drills of two feet in breadth are found 
to be ſufficient ; as experienced laſt year by Mr. Henry Harper, and with 
the advantage of his new invented drill-plough, The land ſhould be pre- 
viouſly, winter and ſpring, fallowed by laying the land in one-bout ridges 
(as the drill-ploughs two furrows at once); then in the ſpring preparing 
the ground by dividing thoſe drills, harrowing, &c. till prepared ready for 
planting at the proper ſeaſon, according to the diiterent kinds. 

When a drill is made by this plough, by throwing the earth (i) each 
way, the dung then is laid at the bottom of this drill; upon which the po- 
tatoe is afterwards laid, Then the plough is ſet to work again, and turns 


the two earths thrown out back again; covering one half of two drills 


every time it goes along the land. Mr. Harper thinks the diſtance of ſeven 
inches in the rows better than ten, becauſe this diſtance with two foot- 
drills, will cauſe a greater quantity of potatoes to be raiſed from the ſame 
ground, and the dung more equally diſtributed. The potatoes are hoed by 
the drill-plough with a ſhare (+) (No. II.) which has wings, and carries 
away moſt of the weeds: if any remain, a hand-hoe may be neceſſary. 

In hoeing and cleaning the potatoes (), if very foul, a common light 
plough may be uſed to turn a narrow furrow from the potatoe-drill ; 
which muſt be ſucceeded by the drill-plough ; and which, by the afſiſtance 
of the two ree/ts or wriſts (m), the ſoil may be thrown up to the very top of 
the drills and ſtems of the plent : if not ſo full of weeds, the drill-plough 
alone will be ſufficient, with the res taken off: the ſhare may be made 
narrower or wider as neceſſity requires; and the, weeds will fall to the 
bottom of the drill and there periſh, if the winged ſhare only be uſed. 

The method of cutting the potatoe into ſets has already been ſufficiently 


(i) There ſeems a great want of appropriate and preciſe terms: it would be a good thing if a 
new vocabulary was adopted (and who ſo proper as your Secretary ?). In Lancaſhire the place 
from whence the earth is removed and the earth itſelf, are both diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
Furrow. 

( Again we are at a loſs for a proper word. The Engliſh Cyclopedia calls it Hare; Dic- 
tionary 3 and Sciences, Met; Scotch Cyclopedia, Sock ; Lancaſhire, ſuck. — Sock ſcems 
an appropriate term enough. s 

(1) Potatoes to produce a crop, muſt be carefully weeded either by the plough or hand-hoec : 
if the weeds are permitted to flouriſh, no crop, under whatever management, can ſucceed. 

(n) Reeft or vriſt. Another puzzling word, not to be found in any book I have at hand. 
The addition of this part to the plough may be peculiar to Lancaſhire ; of courſe the word, 
Its pronunciation is Reeſt. y : 
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16 | 
explained in the Lancaſhire Report; but to render which, if poſſible, more 
intelligible, drawings are herewith ſent of the potatoe, marked out previous 
to difeRion ; and afterwards ſections of ſets. Some may object to the 
great waſte of only making one ſingle ſet out of one potatoe; but of what 
con is a ſmall addition of, ſeed to an abundant crop thereby 
Alne \ 
Taking the potatoe up, according to the uſual proceſs, is a tedious and 
. expenſive piece of buſineſs, and cold work, eſpecially in wet ſeaſons. In 
the autumn of 1794, the weather was very unfavourable; many potatoes 
_. periſhed before they were taken out of the ground : both men and women 
were frequently ſeen at work upon wet lands ancle-deep. Schemes have 
been deviſed to facilitate and expedite this work; amongſt which the fol- 
lowing implement, made nearly in the form of a plough with three 
ſtrong iron prongs fixed to it, which works through the centers of the 
- drills where the potatoes grow; but this inſtrument requires three horſes 
to draw it, a holder to direct it, a driver of the horſes, and another perſon 
to clear away the weeds and ſtems of the potatoes, which would otherwiſe 
continually choak the inſtrument, and retard its progreſs; and after this 
. proceſs, many potatoes would yet remain in the ground, and uncovered 
with earth. | | 
Mr. Harper's drill-plough has performed this work in a ſtyle much better 
than the above-noticed inſtrument, in the following manner: The culter 
muſt be removed, and the ſmaller ſhare only applied. The tcothed wing, or 
dray-boy (u), mutt be fixed on the right ſide of the end of the beam, fo that 
the horſe may go up the interval betwixt the drills, and the plough up the 
very center of the drills, with the ſhare under the growing potatoes; by 
which the drill is ſplit in the middle, a furrow thrown each way, and the 
principal part of the potatoes laid bare. This operation muſt be followed 
by gatherers with baſkets, and cleaners with a three-pronged fork, to lay 
bare what may yet remain, and to collect the weeds and ſtems into heaps, 
No more ſhould be uncovered than what can nearly be collected, leſt rain 
or. froſt ſhould happen. One horſe is ſufficient for this work, with a man 
to hold the plough; but without a driver. Upon a calculation made of the 
work done in a certain ſpace. of time, the. expence of horſe, ploughman, 
gatherers, &., compared with the uſual proceſs of taking up by the three- 
pronged fork, there appeared a ſaving in fayour of the plough of not leſs 
than one fourth. 1 „ 
The manner of depoſiting the potatoe in repoſitories during the winter 
ſeaſon, has already been deſcribed in the Lancaſhire Report, and again in 


(7) Here again is a puzzling word: in the Scotch Cyclopedia it is called muzz/e; in the 
__ Engliſh, does not ſeem noticed; in Lancaſhire, the provincial word is b#yc# : a kind of cat- 
head, to alter the line of draught to take more or leſs land. 
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ie a Furrow opened Pr the reception. of the Dung, by thrasting the earth each way. N? 2 the ame 
Ill, with Dung only latd e law upon the Dung. N?4 . a Furrew of earth 
bn upon the Potatoe Fe. N® 45 _ Two Huron of earth, the Potatoe covered, and one Drill completed. 
If 6 _ exfubits part of the earth thrown off each gie of the Drill, when the Potatoes begin, & appear; and which 
r lying the space of d, fe Daus and bill the Needs be witteredis hen thrown back again. 
Drawing of a Potatoe: Repostlory P.p.- Potatoes over which/is a covering of Straw S.upor which is a laver 


F Mould two Feet Muck, M. 


G. G. a Gutter round the whole. 


See Þ 202. | 
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the paper iſſued by the Board. It may not be amiſs to add, that the 
gutter (o) round the repoſitory, ſhould be at leaſt ſix inches lower than 
the potatoes; that the nothern or eaſtern ſides require a deeper cover of 
mould than the ſouthern or weſtern. Safe bind ſafe find ſtill holds good. 
A ſingle hour of additional labour in covering, may prove the ſafety of a 
whole ſtock, The ſurveyor opened a repoſitory the 25th Feb. 1795, and 
the froſt had penetrated Wee a thickneſs of covering of mould not leſs 
than two feet: the ſtraw underneath had preſerved the potatoes from de- 
ſtruction. Litter from the ſtable, to cover the whole ſurface, is a good pre- 
ventive when froſt appears. It is of no ſmall conſequence to be afired that 
potatoes may be preſerved without the trouble of drying; which is not only 
tedious but expenſive, and ſometimes very inconvenient for want of covered 
buildings. The following mode has been adopted by Mr. Henry Harper 
with ſucceſs: Be the potatoes in ever ſo wet a 3 and immediately after 
being taken up, and which is only by making the repoſitory narrower (three 
feet broad only) and covering the potatoes with a double portion of ſtraw. 
The ſame proceſs in other reſpects as before noticed. Mr. Harper aſſerts 
the quality of the potatoes improved by this method. 
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Upon this principle, hay-ftacks are ſometimes made; and hay in any | [| 
quantity, and in a greener ſtate, will keep with more ſecurity thus than by 9 
any other mode. If the ſtack be narrow enough, it may be continued to | _=_ 
any length, The ſame will hold good with corn, "99's 14 

\ Walton, March 4, 1795. JOHN HOLT, | Will | 


No. IX. | | 


Dr. De Salis to Dr. Pearſon, 


MV DEAR SIR, 


I HAVE learned unexpectedly ſomething relating to the ſuperficial 
potatoes, of which I wrote to you, from a ſervant of mine, the ſon of a 


(o) The gutter is formed by the ſoil taken out, which forms the cover, and ſhould be as cloſe 
to the heaps as may be, ſo that the earth does not fall into the trench with the weight of the po- 
tatoes. No hole ſhould be dug, but lay the potatoes even with the ſurface of the other land, 
leſt any moiſture ſhould lodge. No ſtraw is neceſſary to lie under the potatoes, If the ſtratum 
under the ſoil be rock, the rock is not proper for covering, 
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farmer in the Queen's County, in Ireland. As this man is a very intel- 
ligent perſon, and particularly as he worked under his father in the farming 
buſineſs the earlier part of his life, it appears to me that his information 
is worthy of communication. 

He told me, in the phraſe of his country, that potatoes, „whether on 
their parent- bed, or in the pit in which they are preſerved, after being . 
up, by being uncovered, tate the wind, and become unwholeſome for f 
to man, as they cauſe ſickneſs, and greatly diſorder the body.” He told me, 
at the ſame time, that his father, after picking out the largeſt of theſe 
potatoes, from the ſurface of the field or the mouth of the pit, for ſeed (for 
which they were as ſerviceable as any other) gave always the refuſe to the 
Pigs, and that, to them, they were not an unwholeſome food. | 

The fact of their being unwholeſome to man ſhould be enquired into 
moſt certainly in the firſt place, at a time when, on account of the ſcarcity 
of bread, the poor are glad of any offal they can get at; and when, what 
they will think good food, is likely to preſent itſelf to them by the fide of 
every footpath. Probably ſome hundred thouſands of people in England 
will this year, for the firſt time, be familiarized with potatoes ; and many 
of the farmers who cultivate them, know as little about them as their 
hinds. 1 wiſh, therefore, moſt ardently that the Board of Agriculture would 
proſecute this enquiry without loſs of time; that, if it ſhould be thought 
neceſſary, there may be inſerted in the paper promiſed. by them for general 
circulation, a caution with reſpect to roots of my deſcription, viz. Roots 
lying on, or immediately under the ſurface of the ground, of a different 
colour from thoſe in the ſame plantation, which lie at a greater depth.” 
Should it turn out, as I am fatisfied it will, that theſe roots are unwhole- 
ſome to man, and yet that they may be given to ſome ſorts of cattle with- 
out danger, the farmer will not be diſcouraged by this caution: and ſhould 
it be proved that the roots of this deſcription are as proper as any other 


for feed, there will be added much to the maſs of food for the conſumer, as 


almoſt all the wholeſome produce of the crop may then be ſpared for the 
exigencies of the time, without depriving the grower of the means of 2 
a crop of the ſame ſort of potatoe the following year, ſhould he have ſoun 

that of this year beneficial. It appears to me, that the moſt ignorant 
grower of potatoes may give material information to the Board upon ſome 
of theſe points, For example, the owners of the great plantations. of po- 
tatoes on the Eſſex road, a few miles from town, may be aſked, What 
they do- with potatoes of that deſcription? The ſame queſtion may be 
aſked of different potatoe-growers in 1 I have worked myſelf 
up to be really alarmed at the proſpect of danger from this cauſe, if not 


L 26s 1] 


attended to in time; and that muſt be my excuſe for again troubling you 
upon this ſubject. But to you nibil phyfici, nibil bumani, alienum gi. Adieu. 


DEAR SIR, 
we 4 Yours moſt faithfully, 
Ming, March 23, 1795. | H. J. DE SALIS, 
No. X. 


Kobert Beatſon, B/q. of Kilrie, in Fifeſhire, reſpefling ſome Experiments on 
| Potatoes, April 3, 1795. . 


SOME years ago I tried an experiment ; after which I always planted 
my own potatoes whole, I took one of the largeſt potatoes 1 could get, 
and planted it whole in my garden without dung, the produce was ſeventy- 
two potatoes in all; above twenty of them were nearly as large as the 
mother-plant, the remainder of different ſizes, 83 decreaſing to 
about the ſize of a walnut. Next ſeaſon | planted the whole of that pro- 
duce alſo uncut, ſ-tting the largeſt in the front row, the next largeſt in 
the ſecond, and ſo on, diminiſhing the ſize in every row till the laſt, which 
was the ſmalleſt of all. By this experiment I found not only that the ſtems 
of the largeſt ſeed were by far the ſtrongeſt, but their produce was alſo 
by far the greateſt, none of them producing potatoes larger than their re- 
22 ſeed, From this it would appear that the larger the ſeed-potatoe, 

e larger will be the produce, Whether the original potatoe would have 
produced an equal weight, had it been cut in three or four ſets, I cannot 
ſay ; but unleſs it would have produced a great deal more, the advantages 
are certainly in favour of ſetting them whole, by ſaving a great deal of 
labour and occupying a leſs ſpace of ground. The largeſt potatoes are 
often found 3 the ſurface.— Quere, If theſe were taken away without 
hurting the ſtems, about five or ſix weeks before the others are taken up, 
whether the ſmaller ones would not grow to a much larger ſize, and the 

roduce be greatly increaſed? I was ee a potatoe at Ormſkirk, of the 
fort called there the Golden Dab, which meaſured nine inches and a quarter 
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ſong, eight inches broad, and two feet in circumference; its weight four 

unds and an half, averdupois. The clergyman who ſhowed it to me ſaid, 
that the perſon from whom he got it, had another one, of the ſame kind, 
a pound heavier, 


I have the honour to be, with the greateſt reſpe& and eſteem, 


SIR, 


1 


Your moſt obedient and moſt faithful humble ſervant, 


Kilrie, April 3, 1795. | R. BEATSON, 


* 


No. XI. 


1 * ii 


; To Arthur Young, E- 7B 
81, 0 Z 21 | | 
YESTERDAY, when in company with Sir John Sinclair, I happened 


__ eccaſionaily to mention an obſervation reſpecting potatoes, which was made 


by ſome farmers, Sit John was immediately to leave town, but deſired me 
to communicate the obſervations to you: it is reſpecting the eye of the 
potatoe, It was obſerved, that in almoſt every potatoe there were two 
kinds of eyes, the one prolific, the, other not. The former was always ſunk 
deep in the potatoe, and produced a ſtrong vigorous ſhoot that, in favour- 
able circumſtances, had a fair chance to have a good crop. The latter did 
not fink ſo deep, and always had a little {ſwelling or protuberance in the 
middle; from which protuberance a few. weak ſhoots. ſprung forth, that, 
even in favourable circumſtances, had but a ſcanty: erop in compariſon of 
the other. I have not had an opportunity of putting the oblervation to 
the trial, although 1 have ſome doubts about the truth of it, yet I think it 
merits attention, I have incloſed a draught of a potatoe with both kinds 
of eyes; aa, the unprolific ; bb, the prolific kind, 

In agriculture every remark, whether true or falſe, that is made by farmers 
ſhould be attended to: fair experiments ſhould be made, and the truth 
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aſcertaiaed, By this means error will be detected, and uſeful improvements 


promoted, I remain, 
1, 


Vour obedient and humble ſervant, 


DAVID URE. 


* 


Edinburgh, April 30, 1 795. 
8 — 


No. XII. 


To Arthur Young, Eſq. 


$1R, 

AT Trowbridge-Houſe, near Crediton, Devon, in November, an 
heifer calf was fallen, and attempted to be reared by the ſkim milk, after 
the cream had been taken off by the Devonſhire hot dairy proceſs. In a 
ſhort time the calf, as might have been expected, was ſeized with the ſhoot, * 
and reduced to a ſkeleton; on which I ordered the dairy-maic to boil up 
about a large table-ſpoonful of potatoe-ftarch in each meal, which brought 
it to the conſiſtence of middling cream: in a few days the ſymptom of the 
ſhoot diſappeared, and as the calf began to thrive, the mixture was con- 
tinued as a diet until the winter (which was not a remarkable mild one) 
was over, when it took to cating graſs, at fix months it had caught the 
calves of the preceding ſpring in point of ſize; at one year old it was far 
beyond them ; and at two years old (on my leaving the country) was ſold 
for more than any cow I had. | | 


Yours, dc. tro. 


THOMAS WILLIAM STURGEON. 


* The Flux. 
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To the Preſident of the Board. 
SIR, | | 


I HAD the honour of receiving your letter of the 11th inſtant, which 
I delayed anſwering till I ſhould make ſome enquiry about the mode of 
raiſing potatoes from cuts or ſlips taken from the ſtems, as the fact had not 
come under my own obſervation. 

It ſeems to be well known among the gardeners here, and in other coun- 
ties, that potatoes may be raiſed from ſlips or ſide-branches of the ſtems, 
cut or tore off from under-ground and planted ; but the crop had in this 
way, is late and unproductive, the deficiency being far more than equal to 
the ſaving of ſeed; ſo that this mode of raiſing. potatoes in the county is 


not practiſed as matter of utility, but curioſity. 


I had heard that a great proportion of the kind of potatoe raiſed by the 
8 of this county, had been propagated from a few brought to it 
by David Hume, the hiſtorian, 

SIR, | 


Your moſt obedient and very humble ſervant, 
> ALEX. LOW, 


-. No. XIV. 


Tncloſed to the Preſident of the Board. 
$TR, 

HAVING noticed you frequently to throw out occafional hints for the 
advancement of agriculture, and particularly that the planting of potatoes 
might be continued during all the month of April, I am induced to addreſs 
you, leſt perſons not converſant in the culture of that incomparable vege- 
table Sod, might infer the inefficacy of planting at a later period of the 
ſeaſon, Speaking from experience, I would ſeldom chuſe to plant before 
the firſt of May, if the intention were to raiſe a full mature crop for pre- 
ſerving over the winter, as in the field culture ; for by a more early plant- 
ing there would be ſome riſk of injury by froſt, the plant being remarkably 
tender in its firſt vegetation, But I have planted; with a conſiderable 


„„ 


degree of ſucceſs, as late as the beginning of July; and the moſt abundant 
erop I ever experienced was planted on the eighth; and three or four ſuc- 
ceſſive days in June, to full twenty tons per acre. N 8 | 
I have ſaid thus much at this time of ſuppoſed or real ſcarcity, per- 
ſuading myſelf of your willingneſs to circulate ſuch obſervations as tend in 
any ſort to remove a complaint of ſo ſerious a nature. | 
1 am, 
| sI , 
05 FF Your obedient ſervant, 


Bel, May 24, 1795. NEHEMIAH BARTLEY. 


„„ No. XV. 


ON peruſal of the anſwers publiſhed in the Annals of Agriculture to 
a circular letter of the Editor's, the writer of this was particularly ſtricken 
with the account given of the conſumption of wheat in two families (ſee 
Annals, page 223, No. 136); in Which is related, That a family of nine 
eat five buſhels and 'a half in four weeks; and that another family of 
ſeven perſons, eat five buſhels in four weeks. Now, ſuppoſing the buſhel 
| Winchefter, and the weight 571bs. each buſhel (according to the act) the 
conſumption was in the family of nine, Ibs. 8. 708 each perſon per week; 
and in the family of ſeven, Ibs. 10. 178 each perſon per week. 

From facts of ſuch important national -oncern, at this particular junc- 
ture, ſome further data well afcertained may afford many uſeful hints to 
the political arithmerician ; and for which purpoſe the following have been 
collected by the kind aſſiſtance of two neighbours. | 

No. 1. A family of fourteen, have each conſumed lbs. 5.75, taken on an 
average of the laſt ſeven weeks. | n fibsi; 

No. 2. A family of ten people (four of whom are children) have each 
conſumed lbs. 5. 337, on an average of the laſt twenty weeks. 1 


No. 3. A family of forty have each conſumed Ibs. 6.5625 of wheat each 


perſon, on an average of the laſt twelve weeks. The conſumption of the 
laſt family exceeding the other two may be eafily explained, by the latter 
having regularly and daily either dumplings or puddings under ſome form, 
and which are reckoned to make a greater ſhare of the meal than the uſual 
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application of ſuch articles. It may be further neceſſary to ſtate, that 
from every twenty-three buſhels. (of 7 olbs. weight) the uſual quantity 

round at one time by family No. 2, there is taken out of bran a240lbs. 
Ren the whole 8 he loſs of the mill is always reckoned 13 lb. 
at every 7olbs,- or 344lbs. in the whole twenty-three buſhels. No bread 
from the baker, &c. is purchaſed in this family. 4 a 

The uſe intended to be made by the preſent writer (a further inveſtigation 
being left to abler pens) from theſe ſtatements, betwixt the difference of 
conſumption in a northern and ſouthern county (a), and the exceſs of the 
latter, will be an endeavour to account for theſe extraordinary facts: and 
what cauſe more probable than the general uſe of the potatoe in Lancaſhire, 


- fince many people never eat bread along with their meat together with the 


tatoe; and ſince the potatoe proves ſuch a ſaving of bread in its boiled 
ate, and a further ſaving when mixed up with flour and made up into the 
loaf, of what a national conſequence. becomes a more extenfive cultivation 
and more general introduction! | ; | pn 
To render this ſubje& ſomewhat clearer, the three families have endea- 
voured to render a juſt eſtimate of the conſumption of the potatoe in each 


family; and from which computation appears the following reſult : 


value of which will be nearly as follows: 


ſumed at tea! . 


No. 1. Fourteen conſume lbs. 9. 45 each perſon weekly. N. B. There 

is generally an overplus in this family, which is given to the poultry or pigs. 
o. 2. Ten conſume (not aſcertained) each weekly. 

No. 3. Forty conſume 64lbs. each weekly, at the preſent ſeaſon; be- 
cauſe when other yegetables, mls, beans, &c. are in ſeaſon, the conſump- 
tion of the potatoe is leſs. But between the family of ſeven, in the ſouth, 
and the family of forty in the north, there is a ſaving. of nearly 41bs. of 
wheat per head per week, or 160lbs. in the forty in family per week. The 


Ry | e © ey 

26olbs. potatoes, value —U— x _ 8 18 
160lbs. wheat, preſent price, value — 5178 
Balance, or ſaving . 1 6 oO 
; ? — — — tos 


How greatly may this calculation be extended, when we take into the 
account that t „ affords two meals every day to many families of 
the labouring claſs, and that without the leaſt bread! Nay, there are many 
families in the northern counties who never eat bread, but what is con- 


JOHN HOLT. 


| ; | Walon, May 5, 1795. 4 | i 
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No. XVI. | 5 8 
To the Prgident of the Board. 
HONOURABLE SIR, | 


I WISH to inform you, that there is a huſbandman at Asfield, in this 


Dale (a), who diſcovers a genius for Agriculture. Laſt year he raiſed two 
crops of potatoes from the ſame ſeed; the laſt crop was as big as a crab- 
apple. The two crops were raiſed in ſeventeen weeks, of an __ 
good quality, and anſwer well either for ſeed or eating. He has ſol 


great quantities of potatoes for ſeed near one hundred miles round this 


place. If a ſecond crop can be raiſed in ſo cold and barren a part, I think 
a warmer climate would produce much more, 


N 


JOHN HILL. 


May 75 1795. 


| No. XVII. 
| Mill for Raſping Potatees ; and the Mathod of obtaining therefrom Starch or Flour 
| By Mr. BEAUME, 


Tranſlated from the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences of Paris, 
| March 4, 1786. | 
OF all the machines which have been invented for comminuting potatoes 
with the leaſt inconvenience, and colleQing flour therefrom, it has been 
found that the common raſp held in one hand, while with the other the 
potatoes were rubbed thereon, was the moſt fimple, and contributed moſt 
to enable the potatoe to yield its flour, and in the greateſt quantity; but 
ſuch an implement, excellent as it may be, ſo far only affords a tedious and 
inconvenient method, as the roots can only be raſped one after another, 


fa John Milner, Asfield, in Ravenstendale, Weſtmoreland. 
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and the perſon expoſed to hurt his fingers. But the advantages reſulting from 
the raſp, ſuggeſted to me the idea of introducing it, in the conſtruction of a 
mill; of which I now give the deſcription. 

I got a raſp made with Swediſh ſheet iron, to which I gave a cylindric 
form (Fig. 1.) about ſeven inches diameter, and about eight inches high; 
the perforations from the holes are inwards. This raſp is ſupported b 
three feet (AAA) made of flatted iron, ſeven inches high, and ſolidly fixed 
to the raſp by nails rivetted thereon. The lower end of each foot is elbowed 
out about an inch, with a hole bored through to receive a ſcrew. (See the 
feet of the mill, Fig. 4.) One inch below the upper extremity of the tripod, 
there is fixed at B (Fig. t and 4.) a three-branched prong ob flatted 
iron, rivetted together, to keep the three feet firmly at their proper diſtances z; 
the centre of this prong is perforated with a ſquare aperture, to ſerve as the 

ont of reſt to a wooden or iron axle-tree ; of which we ſhall ſpeak preſently. 
To the upper part of the cylindric raſp is added a kind of hopper (C C, 
Fig. 4.) of ſheet iron, about ten inches diameter, and five inches high. 
In the inſide of the cylindrical raſp, a ſecond raſp is fixed, but of a conic 
form (Fig. 2 and 3.) the point of which is truncated: this raſp ſhould be 
of ſtrong ſheet iron, and the projection of the apertures are to be outwards. 
This cone is placed with its baſe downwards, as may be ſeen (Fig. 4.): at 
the upper part of the cone a {mall triangular ftar, or prong of three branches, 
is rivetted at BB B (Fig. 2.) of flat iron, In the middle, a ſquare aperture 
is made to receive a wooden or iron axle-tree; but to give greater reſiſtance 
to this part of the cone, it is ſtrengthened by an iron cap fixed on the 
raſp and rivetted with nails, and likewiſe bored with a ſquare hole for the 
axis to paſs through. ; (a: le os 

Fig. 3. repreſents the ſame cone ſeen in front; the baſe (CCC) is alſo 
furniſhed with a ſtar of three branches, rivetted by three points to an iron 
hoop, placed at the lower part of the inſide of the cone. The centre of 
this ſtar 1s alſo pierced with a ſquare hole for the paſſage of the axis, 

Fig. 5. is the axle-tree; it is an iron bar fixteen inches long, about 
ſeven inches ſquare, round at the bottom, and alſo round at top, where 

it correſponds with the ſtar GGG (Fig. 7.) in order to turn on its two 
poĩuts of reft; and it is made ſquare at the upper end to receive a handle 
about mine inches long, with which the conic raſp is turned. At I (Fig. 5.) 
a ſmall hole is made to receive a ſmall raſp E, in order to fix the conic raſp 
on a level with the cylindric raſp. e 
Fig. 6. is a wooden veſſel, in the ſhape of a bathing-tub, wherein the 
mill is fixed, and repreſented with a bird's eye view. ABC is an iron ſtar 
of three branches, and ſcrewed on the tub. The centre of this ſtar is pierced 


with a round hole, to form the centre of gravity for the axis when in 
motion, | | 


; 1 


Fig. 7. repreſents the mill when placed at one end of the tub, that the 
other part of the tub may be free, and leaving room to do any thing 

that may be wanted. One ſide of the tub is repreſented as if taken off, 
to have a better view of the inſide, and ſhow how the mill is to be placed. 
In order not to weaken the bottom of the tub by the holes occaſioned b 
ſcrews, a falſe bottom made of deal boards is placed under the feet of the 
mill, about one inch thick, and the feet of the mill are ſcrewed thereon, 
When the mill is ſet to work, it is fixed at the bottom of the tub in the 
manner juſt mentioned, The upper part is made ſteady by means of the 
triangular prong G G, ſcrewed down (Fig. 7.) ; the tub is then filled 
with water as high as H H; the hopper is filled with potatoes well waſhed 
and cut into ſlices, as we ſhall ſhew preſently. The handle I, is then turned 
round (Fig. 7.) The potatoes, crumbled between the two raſps, are forced 
out by degrees at the bottom, by means of the water in the tub. 

Strict proportions- are not required in the conſtruction of ſuch a mill. 
But to indicate thoſe which «experience has taught me to be good ones, a 
ſcale is added to the plate, to which the workman may have recourſe, With 
this mill 1001bs, of potatoes may be raſped in a couple of hours. 


Method of preparing the Starch, or the Fleur of Potatoes, 


TO obtain the flour of potatoes, take any quantity deſired of theſe roots, 

ſeep them in a tub of water for about an hour, then cleanſe them of their 
fibres and excreſcences; rub them one by one with a hardiſh bruſh, to clear 
them of any earthy particles remaining in their ſinuous parts, then waſh 
them ſeparately, and put them into another tub of clean water. When 
the quantity deſired is thus prepared, cut thoſe potatoes that are too large 
into ſlices about the bigneis of an egg, and then throw them into the mill 
fixed in the tub of water. A man turns the handle of the mill. In pro- 
portion as they are raſped they fall to the bottom of the mill. From time 
to time the pulp which collects itielf muſt be ſcooped away with a wooden 
ſpoon, when it is ſeparated and thrown into water, 
When all the potatoes are thus ground, all the pulp is collected together 
in one tub, and diluted in a cqnfiderable portion of clean water; then 
another tub is provided, taking care that it is very clean, on the rims of 
which, two deal laths are fixed traverſewiſe, in order to ſupport a horſe-hair 
ſieve, of rather an open texture; the water with the pulp is poured on the 
ſieve; the flour 1s forced through by the water; the pulp remains on the 
ſieve; water is poured on repeatedly, till it runs in the ſtate in which it is 
poured, The pulp remaining on the ſieve is thrown away as uſeleſs : and 
thus the whole quantity of raſped potatoes are diſpoſed of, 


E 


The liquor which has paſſed through the ſieve is of a duſky colour, and 
muddy: in proportion to the extractive ſubſtance which it contains diſ- 


- ſolvable, it depoſits in the courſe of five or fix hours all the flour which it 


kept back. When the depoſit is formed, the water is racked off as uſeleſs ; 
a confiderable quantity of freſh water is then poured on the flour remaining, 
The flour is left to ſteep, in order to cleanſe it; and it is left in this ſtate 
till the next day. A ſimilar depoſit of flour is obſerved ; the water is racked 
off as uſeleſs. The flour is again diluted with a freſh ſupply of water, and 
the mixture is paſſed through a ſilken fieve, rather of a cloſe texture. 
The ſmall quantity of parenchyma which had paſſed with the flour through 


the horſe-hair five now remains on the filken ſieve. The water is left in a 


ſtate of reſt till the flour is well reunited : if the water floating above it 
appears perfe&ly clear, without the leaſt colour or flavour, then the proceſs 
is completed 3 but while the leaſt flavour or tinge remains in the water, 
another waſhing muſt be performed, until the ſmalleſt particle of the ex- 
tractive ſubſtance is obtained. 

When the flour is ſufficiently laved or waſhed, it is taken from the tub 
with a wooden ladle, and placed upon hurdles of reeds, covered previoull 
with paper, that the flour may dry and be ſcreened from duſt: when it is 
ſufficiently dry, it is paſſed through a filken ſieve to clear it of any impu- 
rity remaining; after which, it is laid by in glaſs veſſels, merely covered 
with paper, 


* 


REMARKS, 


The major part of the potatoe-flour prepared for ſale contains ſome par- 
ticles of ſand, perceived when between the teeth: this proceeds from care- 
leſſneſs in the waſhings. It is not an eaſy matter to clear away the ſand 
lying in the knots and folds of the root, The mode of cleaning theſe 
roots, though apparently imple, requires nevertheleſs much care and at- 
tention: the ſame may be ſaid of preſerving the whiteneſs of the flour. 
The fecula is perfectly white; if it is wiſhed to obtain it ſo, it muſt be ſepa- 
rated with care by ſufficient waſhings from all extractive matter. This 
muſt be done in ſweet and clean veſſels, that will not communicate any diſ- 
agreeable flavour: earthen-ware would be the beſt; but that is imprac- 
Licable on a large ſcale : wooden tubs become unavoidable: deal is prefer- 
able to oak; which latter is apt to communicate ſome tinge, if the ex- 
tractive matter has not been exhauſted by being long and often in water. 

The mill, being fixed in a tub of water, never becomes choaked; but 
as the raſped potatoes ſoon form a maſs at bottom, it is proper to remove 
them from time to time, to prevent them from being choaked. The pulp 


1 17 1 


may be waſhed as often as it preſents itſelf ; it is then placed on the horſe- 
hair ſieve as faſt as they get it, and water is poured on ſufficiently, to force 


the flour through: what remains on the ſieve is the pulpous parenchyma of 


the root, deprived of the f-cula, of which we are ſpeaking. This matter is 
very nutritive, may be boiled in water, and cattle fed with it. It is an 
object of conſequence worthy of ſome attention, particularly when it is 
performed on a large ſcale, becauſe about en e of this matter re- 
mains, which ſhould not be loſt. 

The firſt ſepgration of the pulp, by the horſe-hair ſieve, is very hand 
to get rid ſpeedily of a large quantity of the pulp: if a little paſſes throug 
the ſie ve, it forms its depoſit in the laſt inſtance on the ſurface of the flour, 
and gives it a dirty tinge: but this need not give any uneaſineſs, as, being 
of a more groſs nature than the flour, it is eaſily ſeparated therefrom, 
by means of the ſilken ſieve above mentioned. 


SORTS 


In Berwickſhire, ſome gardeners raiſe potatoes from flips, or ſide- 
branches of the ſtems, cut or tore off from under ground, and planted ; 
but the crop had in this way is late and unproductive, and is practiſed as a 
matter of curioſity rather than of real uſe. MS. Papers of the Board, 


In the ſame ſhire, an excellent ſort known under the name of The Spani/h 
Potatoe, which ſeems to be near akin to the beſt Kidney, was introduced 
from a few given by the Spaniſh Ambaſſador to David Hume, the cele- 
brated hiſtorian, and ſent by him to his friends in Scotland. They came 
originally, it is ſaid, from the Spaniſh Main, MS, Papers of the Board. 


Uſe when frozen, 
As the froſt affects only the water in the potatoes, and not at all the 


ſtarch, the latter may equally be extracted, and will be found as white and 
good as if not frozen (a), provided they are not quite deſtroyed, 


(a) Parmentier Traité de Pommes de Terre, p. 292. 
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EXPERIMENTS FROM DR. HUNTER'S GEORGICAL ESSAYS. 


On Tranſplanting Potatie-Tips. By Mr, Elleray, near Mancheſter. 


On the 18th of May, 1772, finding ſome beds I had ſown very early 
with onions to be a mifling crop, I was induced to make the following ex- 
Periment : The year before, 1 had ſet ſome potatoes in another part of 


my garden, in the common way; and as it is impoſſible but ſome will re- 


main in the ground all winter, ſo 1 found a number of ſproùts, about three 
inches high, which I nipped off cloſe to the ground, and tranſplanted them 
into the onion- beds, without any farther preparation, about a foot and a 
half aſunder, in the ſame manner that cabbages and caulifowers are planted, 
As the ſeaſon became immediately very dry, I was obliged to give my 

lants a little water for four or five ſucceſſive nights; after which they 
hk to flouriſh, and had the appearance of a promiſing crop during all 
the ſummer. At the uſual time, in Oftober, I ordered them to be taken 
up; and for ſize, quantity, and quality, they exceeded all I ever had in the 
"common way. Had the ground been freſh, properly manured and prepared, 
and the plants put down at a proper diſtance from each other, 1 am of opi- 
nion that the ſucceſs would Have been ſtill greater. 


On Baking or Kiln-drying Potatoes, and feeding Hogs with them, 
By Ar. Charles Chaloner; | 


From an accurate experiment made laſt year, I dare venture to recom- 
mend baked potatoes as an excellent food for hogs. The pork produced by 
this food, was equal to that from barley and, beans ; but at preſent I cannot 
exactly aſcertain the comparative experiment with regard to expence: how- 
ever, I am of opinion that roaſted potatoes, conſidering the improvement of 
the hogs, is as cheap a food, if not cheaper, than can be given them, I 
roaſt my potatoes upon a kiln, fimilar to what is uſed by oatmeal-ſhellers 
for drying their oats. The difference in expence between boiling aud roaſt- 
ihg the potatoes is prodigious, both with regard to the labour and fuel. 

A kiln that will coſt 31. will roaſt potatoes ſufficient, for the maintenance of 
more than 20 hogs; and one man will beſtow all the neceſſary attendance 
upon them, and do other work beſides. The action of the fire, by diſſipat- 
ing the crude juices that are contained in raw potatoes, reduces them into a 
ſtate highly wholeſome and nutritious, Boiling does this in part, but not ſo 
effectually. A potatoe roaſted in the manner above deſcribed, partakes 
much of the nature of a cheſnut, and perhaps is not greatly inferior to it. 


E 


On Extrafiing Spirits from Potatoes, 


Several experiments have been made in Scotland for extraQting ſpirits 
rom potatoes; but no deciſive evidence of the poſſibility of doing it has as yet 
been tranſmitted to the Board, It may be proper, however, here to inſert 
an experiment for that purpoſe, mentioned in the Swediſh Tranſactions. 
Sixteen meaſures of potatoes were boiled with water and worked with the 
liquor till the whole became a tough dough. This was diluted with boiling 
water to the confiſtence of thin gruel, and fermented. The fermentation 
went on well; and the liquor ditfilled on the third day, yielded one meaſure 
of good brandy. The potatoes did not ſettle or burn to the ſtill, as might 
have been ſuſpected. x | 
The author, Mr. Skylte, makes a compariſon from this experiment, of 
the profits in cultivating potatoes and barley for the purpoſes of diſtillation. 
He computes that the produce of ſpirit from potatoes, is to that from bar- 
ley, in equal extents of ground, as 566 to 156, even admitting the potatoes to 
be planted in the worſt kind of grounds, and the barley in ſo good a ſoil as 
to yield an increaſe of fifty fold (a). 

t certainly is not deſireable to make ſo pernicious an article as ſpirits too 
cheap: at the ſame time, conſidering the ſcarcity of grain all over Europe, 
the diſcovery of any ſubſtitute that would anſwer for diſtillation, in place of 
barley and other grains, is a matter of confiderable importance. It was 


+ open thought adviſeable to take notice of the above experiment in this 
eport. 5 


(a) See Neumann's Chemical Works, tranſlated by William Lewis, M. B. ke. vol. 2. p. 258. 
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